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‘White-collar’ Men 
Declared to Need | 
Help of Industry 


Dr. Klein Suggests Central 
Agency to Place Execu- 
tives Idle Because of Trade 


Exigencies 








Lack of Employment 
Wastes Brain Power 





Mergers Said to Be Among 
Principal Causes' of Idle- 
ness in Various High-salary 
Occupations 





“A definite, vigorously active central 
agency—within each industry and main- 
tained by it—devoted to the speedy re- 
placement of the industry’s unemployed, 
with special attention to the trained ex- 
ecutives,” was suggested in an address 
May 4 by the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein. 3 

Brains go to waste, said Dr. Klein, 
when trained men, capable of earning as | 
much as $50,000 a year, are thrown out 
of employment by mergers or other 
causes beyond their control, and have. to 
spend more or less time finding other 
connections, sometimes in unfamiliar 
fields. 

“Tt is strange,” said Dr. Klein, “that 
business organizations, such as trade as- | 
sociations, which have accomplished so 
much in other ways, have done so little” 
along the lines of his discussion. 

But the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, he said, has made 
a start, and “the success of the first ex- 
periment is exceedingly satisfying thus 
far.” Dr. Klein gave examples of how 
the grocery manufacturers agency helped 
both employér and employe by getting 
them together quickly. 

The address was through WMAL and 


casting System. It follows in full text: 

There is “a New York employment 
agency whose special task is to find jobs 
for, business executives who, for one rea- 
son or another, find themselves tempo- 


‘Broadcast Operator 





rarily without employment. Its functions 
and activities during the recent period of 


Fish Imported. in Alien Ships . 
Are Held to Be Liable to Duty 


Bureau of Customs, With Approval of Mr. Mellon, Issues 
Order to Collectors to Place Levy on Marine 
Products From High Seas 








THE Bureau of Customs, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, has issuéd instructions to all collectors of customs to 
assess duty on all fish or other marine products brought into the United States 
from the high seas in vessels owned by aliens, The instructions make no distinc- 


| tion whether the ship is documented or undocumented, so long as it is alien-owned. 


Fish or other marine products broyght into American ports from the high 
seas in American-owned vessels are to be admitted free of duty under the 
instructions which were based on article 449, of the Customs Regulations of 1923. 

The construction of the law and regulations now made were stated orally in 
behalf of the Bureau to close one phase of the question thet arose in connection 
with the language of the pending tariff bill. It was the Bureau’s plan, it was 
explained, to draft an order that would cover both the present statute and tne 
new bill if it becomes law. According to an oral statement Apr. 25 at the De- 
oo ee bes 24 ———* partment of the Treasury, published in 
the United States Daily Apr. 26, atten- 
tion of the Senate and House conferees 
had been called to what was regarded as 
need for clarification of th language in 
the pending tariff bill. An ambiguity 
existed, it was stated, that might con- 
ceivably lead to free entry of all fish 
caught in ocean waters outside terri- 
‘torial limits of all nations. 

It was the understanding of the Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. 
Mills, that + egg leaders planned 
to deal with the uncertain phraseology 
by a joint resolution. 

Unless the language is clarified, the 
Treasury was said at that time to be 
uncertain as to the consequences, al- 
though feeling that, Congress intended 
to levy a duty on all imports of fish 
except those caught by American fisher- 
men. 


To Stand Trial for 
Alleged ‘Pirating’ 


First Case Involving Charge) 
Of Illegal Operations Un- 
der Present Law Docketed 
In Federal Court 








The first case to come to trial since 
the enactment of the present radio law 
involving illegal operation of a broad- The letter of instructions, made pub- 
casting station and alleged “pirating” of | ic May 3 in the form ofa Treasury de- 
programs of other licensed stations by | cision, follows in full text: 
means of rebroadcasting without permis-| To collectors of customs and others 
sion, will be tried before the United | concerned: 


States District Cotrt at St. Louis May be ag og Monae ee ee = 
: : sented to the partme ether fis 
6, * yon announced orally May 3 at the and other marine products taken by for- 

Federal Radio Commission. 


eign vessels or vessels owned by aliens 
George W. Fellowes, of St. Louis, who,} domiciled within the United States may 
it is alleged, is a British subject, is un- | 


be admitted to entry free of duty, The 
der indictment for violations of the radio | St&tement is made that, at some ports 
act of 1927. 


fish caught on the high seas by aliens 
The case, brought by the a admitted Pee s . naee 

United States attorney at, St. Louis at 

the instance of the Commission and the 


Department of Commerce, it was de- 
clared, involves certain provisions of the 
law which thus far have not been tested. 


Officials to Testify 
Two officials of the Commission, George 





It appears from the records of the De- 
partment that it has been the practice 
at most ports to assess duty on fish 
brought into the United States from the 
| high seas in foreign vessels, and the De- 
| partment, in a letter addressed to the 
collector of customs at New Orleans, La.; 
dated Mar. 22, 1926, held that fish 





of Mines of the Department of Commerce. 


unemployment (which, according to the|§. Smith, chief of the license division, 
best indicators, is being gradually left|}and J. H. Barron, broadcast engineer, 
behind) brings us up abruptly against @/ have been subpoenaed as witnesses in 
tremendously important question—one|the case. Paul D.*P. Spearman, assist- 
that has, quite unmistakably, been grow-| ant general counsel of the Commission, 
ing more acute. That question is: Shall| will cooperate with C. J, Stattler assist- 
the most vital, dynamic element in com-| ant United States attorney at St. Louis, 
merce—namely, business brains—be per-|in the prosecution. 
mitted to go to waste? . een Mr. Ri rigater was nanos 
If you were to have visited this em-| for having operated his station, with the 
steyineeh agency in January, at the peak call letters W9ZR,: which had not been 
of the distress period (and there are| assigned to him, without first having 
similar agencies in most large cities), procured a license from the Commission, 
you would have seen, at any hour of the| 48 required by law. He also is gharged 
business day, probably from 15 to 30 with having operated the station without 


brought into the United States in for- 
eign vessels weré subject to duty, not- 
withstanding they were not imported 
from any foreign country. This decision, 
however, did not extend to products 
brought in from the high seas in alien 
owned vessels, the owners or operators 
of which were domiciled within the 
United States. 

In order to secure uniformity of prac- 
tice collectors of customs are instructed 
to assess duty on fish and~other marine 
products brought into the United States 
from the high seas in vessels owned by 
aliens, whether documented or yndocu- 





men, anxiously endeavoring to find new, 
posts. Most’ of them were on the “shady 
side” of 50. And the-majority were busi- 
ness executives who had been earning 
salaries that ranged anywhere from 
$19,000 to $50,000 a year. 

Possibly you think that you are not 
interested in the problems of such men 
—that they are “out of the class” of the 
ordinary strivers and strugglers like you 
and me. But any such feeling, on our 
part, would be utterly unjustified, be- 


an operator’s license from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and with having 
“pirated” the programs of large sta- 
tions throughout the country by rebroad- 
casting them. 

Official records of the radio division 
of the Department of Commerce, made 
available May 3, show that Mr. Fellowes 
was indicted on Feb. 3, after an investi- 
gation had been made by William J. 
McDonell, assistant radio inspector at 
Kansas City, operating at the direction 


mented, and to admit free of duty fish 
and other marine products brought into 
the United States by American vessels, 
in accordance with article 449 of the Cus- 
toms Regulations of 1923. 





Output of Power 
Declines in March 














cause the trained intelligence of one far- Bee ee eee uieteu Agee the 
seeing, enterprising executive is capable. 1o.¢’ the records state Mr. Fellowes 
of rearing splendid industries and creat-| ade “numerous threats of violence.” 
ing jobs for untold thousands. . |, According to Mr. McDonell’s_ report, 
Unemployment of any character—in |'the station operated on a channel on the 
any grade or category—is intensely to/ fringe of the broadcast band, and was 
be deplored, and every effort must be|readily “picked up” on ordinary receivers. 
made to obviate it. I shall speak tonight| His operations blanketed reception of 
ngainly about the “white-collar” execu-|}ocal stations in St. Louis, and caused 
tive, not because of any inclination to} interference with other stations, it is 
slight the needs and perplexities that ex-| charged. 
ist in other fields, but simply because I) Records of the rebroadcasting of pro- 
believe that his aspect of the problem grams from Stations WENR, Chicago; 
affords a key to many others. KMOX, St. Louis; WLW, Cincinnati, and 
Let us look first, for a few moments,| KWK, St. Louis, were made by Mr. Mc- 
at the very broad group of “white-collar|Donell and agents of the Department 
occupations.” I am using that term|of Justice working with him. Complaints 
solely as a convenient designation which|of these operations were received not 
is generally understood. I do not mean|only from certain broadcasting stations, 
it to imply either criticism or praise.!but from many amateur radio operators 
who protested the os special amateur 
o frequencies by the Fellowes station. 
ientinned on Damn 5, The first, complaint was made in Oc- 
tober, 1929. The investigation was con- 
ducted during the month of December, 


Corporation Is Liable and the indictment was obtained in Feb- 
In Evasion of Surtax)' 21 the record show. 


r. McDonell reported that in his in- 
vestigation he found that in rebroadcast- 
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Board of Tax Appeals Rules in- 


Stock ¥ransfer Case Column 41 


[Continued on Page 3, 





A case in which a taxpayer sought 
to avoid payment of surtaxes by trans- 
ferring shares of stock he owned to a 
corporation has just been decided by the 
Board of Tax Appeals. The corporation 
allowed the income from the shares of 
stock to accumulate, instead of distrib- 
uting such income, the Board explained, 
holding the corporation liable to the 


Women Are Best Entmerators, 
Director of Census Bureau Says 





Organization'Is Described as Largest of Its Kind Ever 


Production Is 3 Per Cent \Less 
Than a Year Ago - 





deere tit pentane eS 


The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by public utility power plants in 
March showed a drop of about 3 per 
cent, the usual reduction from the Feb- 
ruary average, according to the monthly 
report just issued by the Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior.. The 
daily average output in March was 263,- 
400,000 kilowatt-hayrs. 

Production of electricity by the use of 
water power in. March made a noticeable 
gain over ¢hat for February, but it is 
still considerably below normal. In 
March, 40 per cent of 8,163,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity produced 
was through use of water power, whereas 
35 per cent of the February total of 7,- 
623,000,000 kilowatt-hours was produced 
in this way. 

The five States leading in production 
in March were New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio and Michigan. The follow- 
ing table issued by the Geological Survey 
shows the February and March produc- 
tion totals in thousands of kilowatt-hours 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 4] 
















































“severe penalties imposed by the Fed- 
eral income tax law.” . 

The taxpayer was the owner of all the 
stock of the company to which he ¢rans- 
ferred the shares, the opinion pointed 
out. The value of thexstock transferred 
to the company: in 1920 was approxi- 
mately $450,000 and in 1921, $400,000. 
The dividends from these shares were 
taxable until they were transferred to 
the corporation, but not afterwards. Be- 
fore the transfer the taxpayer reported 
dividends of some $80,000; after the 
transter he reported $3,500. 

Under the law when a corporation is 
used to prevent the imposition of a sur- 
tax upon the_stockholders by permitting 
the-gains and profits of the company to 
be accumulated instead of distributed, 
the company become: liable to a penalty. 
which, in this case, amounted to two and 
one-half times the entire tax. 


one at the frat involving 





dn hich 









Assembled; Use of Mail Carriers Is Declared » 
To Have Been Satisfactory | 





THE army of census enumerators which took the field Apr. 1 was the largest 

" organization of its kind ever assembled, and the most efficient workers in 
this army have been the women, the Director of the Bureau of the Census, 
William M. Steuart, stated orally May 3. Generally, the work has been splen- 
did, and, considering the immensity of the task, it has been carried on-with a 
high degree of efficiency, he said. 

Some little criticism has been received about not ouporitg those who were 
unemployed, but many of this class are absolutely un for the work, he 
pointed out, and the selection was based on three major qualifications, efficiency, 
ex-service record and unemployment. One of the satisfactory methods that was 
tried in many districts was the use of the mail carriers as enumerators, he said. 

_.. There are approximately 120,000 people employed in the work, Mr. Steuart 
said, and, while a large part of them are to be used only in actual enumer- 
ating, there will be between 7,000 and 8,000 at work for some time at the Bureau 
in Washington, D. C, They are being selected from results of a recent civil 
service examination, he said. An unusual situation has arisen out of this exam- 
ination, he said. Many of the men who pense with grades above 90 per cent 
were ex-service men, and, since this gives them nee Tht 10 per one 


wee Ragner 5 100 does 
: sto) many hundreds failed, but 
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Steady Increase 
In Demand for 
Gasoline Shown 


Larger Motors, Improved 
_ Highways, and Bus Trans- 
portation Said to Be Im-| 
portant Factors | 


Aviation Is Cited 
As Another Cause 








Average Motor Vehicle Is Esti- 
mated by the Bureau of 
Mines to Consume 530 Gal- 
lons Annually 





The adoption of larger motors in re- 
cent years by the majority of automobile 
manufacturers, the development of bus 
transportation and improved highways 
are believed to be major factors in the 
increasing per unit consumption of gaso- 
line by motor vehicles, it was stated 
orally May 3 in behalf of the Bureau 


While it is practically impossible to 
accurately determine the actual gasoline 
consumption by automobiles over a pe- 
riod of years there is no doubt that the 
trend is decidedly upward as shown by 
the indicated consumption each year di- | 
vided by the annual registration of cars, 
according to the Bureau. 

The uses of gasoline by other than| 
motor vehicles, such as gasoline engines, 
tractors, cleaning plants, etc., make it 
difficult to determine how much of the 
gasoline consumption is taken by cars 
and trucks. The State taxes on fuel for 
automobiles would provide the most ac- 
curate index but until 1929 the impor- 
tant States of Massachusetts, Illinois, 
and New York levied no premiums, it 
was pointed out. 

Aviation Important Factor 

Again, the rapid development of avia- 
tion in the last few years has resulted in 
an enormous increase in the use of gaso- 
line for this form of transportation and 
this factor is to be considered in deter- 
mining the per car use of fuel, it was 
stated. 


| possible by 


he United States Be 


‘Presenting the Official News of ‘the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BODIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, MAY 5, 1930 


Extensions Granted 


On Mail Contracts 





Postmaster General Uses, Au- 
thority Conferred by Watres 
Bill on Air Post 


Carrying into effect the policy result- 
ing from enactment of the renga | 
passed Watres bill regulating air mail, 
the Postmaster General has extended the 
air mail servicé on two western routes, 
continued through the certification privi- 
lege the length of service of five air mail 
contractors, and changed the rates of pay 
for carrying the air mails on those 
routes, according to an announcement 
May 3 by the Post Office Department. 
The action taken affects operators whose 
contracts expire May 5, and was made 
the bill which President 
Hoover approved Apr. 29. 

The extension of service occurs on the 
Salt Lake City-Pasco, Wash., route, 
which has been altered to include the 
cities of Spokane, Portland and Seattle, 
and on the Salt Lake City-Los Angeles 
route, which will include San Diego. 

At 
thé periods of service of the contractors 
will remain in effect until Apr. 5, 1936, 
the rates of compensation arranged will 
run only until Dec. 31, 1930. Under au- 
thority conferred on him by the Watres 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.]° 





Business Conditions 


In Philadelphia Area 


Employment and Wages in 
Building Activities Both 
Increase, Reserve Bank 

| Reports in Review 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 3.—Signs of 
improvement in business in the aggre- 
gate in the third Federal reserve dis- 
trica have exhibited themselves since the 
| middle of March, according to the busi- 
ness review of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia. 

It continues less active, however, than 
at the same season in other recent years. 





Using the indicated consumption of 
gasoline each year for the purpose of de- 
termining™tie trend, rather than the ac- 
tual use per car, and taking the regis- 
tration of motor vehicles at the end o 
the same years, the amount of gasoline 
consumed in 1929 by the average motor 
vehicle would be 600 gallons and in 1928 
the figure would be 564. These computa- 
tions, of course, take no cognizance of 
the other users of gasoline, it was em- 
phasized. 

By the same process the per capita 
consumption in 1927 was 517 gallons and 
in 1926 was 499 gallons. This would in- 
dicate that the per capita increase in au- 
tomobile gasoline consumption in 1929 
was 6.6 per cent over the previous year 
and that the gain in 1928 over 1927 was 
9 per cent. 


of gasoline by aircraft last year was 
more than double that of the previous 
year, the total amount used was not 
sufficient to materially affect the auto- 
mobile per capita fuel consumption as 
computed by the method described. 
Airplane Consumption 

According to the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department, gasoline consumption by 
aeroplanes in 1929 was estimated at 20,- 
576,468 gallons. If this figure is de- 
du¢ted from the total indicated gasoline 
consumption last year of 15,617,784,000 
gallons the per capita automobile con- 
sumption would -be lessened by only 1 
gallon. 

In view of this minor effect of the air- 
craft consumption on the total use of 
gasoline it is unlikely that the use of 
this fuel by tractors, stationery engines, 
etc., would appreciably reduce the indi- 
cated unit automobile consumption, it 
was said. 

The most accurate method of deter- 
mining per capita car gasoline consump- 
tion would be to take the, amount actually 
sold™to motor cars, trucks, and buses 
and from this figure divide by the mean 
motor vehicle registration at the begin- 
ning and end of the calendar year. The 
gasoline consumption by motor vehicles 
became available for the first time last 
year since all the States collected taxes 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 8.) 





Investigation Planned 


Of Illinois Primary 





McCormick-Deneen Election Is 
Subject of Inquiry 


Hearings in the campaign expenditures 
investigation authorized under the Nor- 
ris résolution passed by the Senate (S. 
Res. 215) may be opened in Illinois within 
the next 10 days, Senator Nye (Rep.), 
of North Dakota, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee in charge of the investigation, 
said May 3. 

The announcement follows statements 
to the Committee by Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, Representative from Chi- 
cago, and Senator Deneen (Rep.), of Illi- 
nois, as to expenditures in the recent 
primary ih which Mrs. McCormick won. 
The statement by Mrs. McCormick 
showed an expenditure of $252,572.30 
while Senator Deneén’s showed $24,- 
492.21. 

Asked ‘concerning the possibility for 
the Committee going into Pennsylvania 
for hearings, Senator Nye said at pres- 
ent there was nothing to call for such 
action, though later developments might 
warrant it. \ : 

An exetutive session of the Commit- 
tee will be held May 5, when a statement 
by Senator Grundy (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, before the Committee on Priv- 
iliges 
Penneyivan 


. Despite the fact that the consumption | 


elections Apr, 9 relating to the 


Industrial output and employment in 
March changed little and continued at 
lower levels than usual. . Commodity 
prices are reported as having declined 
further. 

Building activity has improved, an 
increase being recorded in both employ- 
ment and wage payments. The,demand 
for workers during the first fortnight of 


more active than in many weeks past. 
The total value of building contracts 


| last year. 
Wholesale Demand Fair 
Preliminary reports covering the 


greater part of April showed that there 
existed a fair demand for commodities 
at wholesale. Retail sales during March 
were about 8 per cent larger than in 
February and the first 18 days of April 
showed a further increase. Sales of new 
automobiles increased further in March, 
although the rate of this gain was con- 
siderably below what is normally ex- 
pected. The number of new cars sold 
in the first quarter'of this year was ma- 
terially smaller than in the correspond- 
ing period last year but was slightly 
larger than in the first three months 
of 1928. 

The discussion of manufacturing as 
carried by the review follows in full text: 

Manufacturing.—Analysis of the avail- 
able data shows that there has been 
some seasonal improvement in the manu- 
facturing industry as a whole, although 





the present rate of activity has been be- | 


low that of recent years. The market for 
manufactured goods continues restricted 
and sales are smaller than a year ago. 


This is also true of unfilled orders which | 


have declined in the month and in com- 
parison with last year. 

Stocks of finished goods at manufac- 
turing plants, while showing some ac- 
cumulation, are not regarded as burden- 
some; they are said to have been re- 
duced somewhat in the last month and 
are smaller than a year ago. Commodity 
prices in this district have declined fur- 


prevailing at the same time last year. 
Factory employment in this section in 
March showed a slight decline instead of 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 


















Auto Luxury Tax 


Reduced in France 


vy 
Levy on Passenger Cars 
Cut to 6 Per Cent 


v 


HE luxury tax assessed upon all 

automobiles sold in France has 
been reduced from 10 to 6 per 
cent on passenger cars, and from 
5 to 3 per cent on commercial 
vehicles used for the transporta- 
tion of passengers, according to a 
cable received in the Department 
of Commerce from Acting Com- 
mercial Attache D. J. Reagan, at 
Paris. 

The luxury tax is levied upon 
the duty-paid value in the case of 
foreign cars and upon the manu- 
facturer’s price in the case of do- 
mestically manufactured cars. 


(Issued by Department of Com- 
., merce.) 

































































hough the certificaités extending |, 


Show Improvement 


April by various building trades was | 


awarded in the first three months of the | 
| year was slightly above the same period | 


ther and are noticeably below the level | 


Army Air Corps 
In Long Distance 
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tion. 


tered as Second Class Matter at 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Flexible Tariff Clauses 
And Export Debenture 


Are Rejected by. House” 
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Germany Develops | 


New Rayon Fabric 
vv 
Material Said to Possess 
Unusual Strength 


v 

NEW rayon fabric, the strength 

of which is said to be 10 per 
cent greater than silk, has made 
its appearance on the German mar- 
ket and is receiving considerable 
attention, according to advices re- 
ceived from the commercial attache 
at Berlin. 

This fabric has appeared in va- 
rious qualities of underwear ma- 
terial in white and pastel colors, 
shirtings with Jacquard designs, 
linings, sheetings, etc. The mate- 
rial is said to be remarkable for 
its fine luster and soft feel, and to 
resemble linen. 

‘The claim is made that it is im- 
possible to tear this material or 
even to shift the threads to any 
great extent by the so-called thumb 
test. In either wet or dry condi- 
tion, it is reported, the strength of 
the rayon used in this material is 
actually 10 per cent greater than 
that of silk. It is further stated 
that this fabric can be boiled, 
rubbed, or wrung out like any cot- 
ton or linen goods. 


(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Adjustable Tariffs 
Promote Good Will, 
‘Mr. Brossard Says 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











mission Asserts Foreign 
Pe eer. Given Fairer 
ance to Be Heard 





Philadephia, Pa., May 3.—The flexible 
tariff policy of the United States offers 
}opportunity for the encouragement of 
good will in foreign countries, said Edgar 
B. Brossard, chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission, in an address here May 3 before 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 


‘This feature of the flexible tariff, he 


deserves. 


open, fair, equal and public presentation 
of their tariff cases than is granted in 
any other country in the world.” 


Despite recommendations of ‘“‘some 
men in public office that the Tariff Com- 
mission should determine the tariff 
policy and should make the tariff laws,” 
said Mr. Brossard, “the tariff policy and 
the tariff laws should be, and always 
shall be, laid down by Congress. That 
is not the province of the Tariff Com- 
mission. The Commission should not be 
in politics. 


Points to Netessity 
“There is ample need and opportunity 
for the Tariff Commission 4s a scientific 
fact-finding body.” 
The United States, ¥aid Mr. Brossard, 
“admits free of duty a greater volume of 





world, with the possible exception 
Great Britain. Two-thirds of all United 
States imports enter free of duty.” 

“The commercial policy of the United 
States is to treat all nations alike, the 
| best possible,” the Chairman explained. 
“Equality for all, discrimination against 
none, special favors to none—that, in 
general, is the American policy. The 
| tariff act of 1930 discriminates against 
|no country and gives equality of treat- 
|ment to all countries.” 
| Speaking during the discussion of 
|“Commercial Policies and Tariffs in Their 
| Relation to ‘World Peace,” the Tariff 


| 








| [Continued on Page 3, Column 17,] 





Sets Record 
Photography 


‘Mt. Rainier Pictured 270 
| Miles Away From 20,000_ 
Foot Altitude 








A ~photograph’ of objects 270 miles 
away has been successfully taken by 
| Capt, A. W. Stevens, Army Air Corps, 
|the War Department announced May 2. 
| This adds nearly 50 miles to the pre- 
| vious long distance photographic record 
established by Capt. Stevens last year 
| when he’ photographed objects 227 miles 
away, it was stated. | 

It was explained that the photograph 
was taken 20,000 feet above Crater Lake, 
Oreg., and gives a picture of Crescent 
Lake and Diamond Peak, and then Mt. 
Jefferson, Mt. Hood, and Mt. Rainier. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Capt. A. W. Stevens, Air Corps pheto- 
graphic expert, has succeeded in taking 
a photograph, covering a distance of 
270 miles, in one single exposure. This 
; accomplishment adds almost 50 miles to| 
‘the previous long distance photographic 
record established by Capt. Stevens last 


[Continued .om-Page.2,Column 5.) 











ELF -GOVERNMENT can 
structed electorate. 


become, the greater is the need for 
more and* more advance instruc- 


President of the United States, 
1929— 





| by the Senate yielding or in econfe 


Chairman of Tariff Com- 


said, has not. been given the credit it| 


“It gives to foreign producers,” added | 


Mr. Brossard, “a better opportunity for! 


products than any other nation in the| 
of | 


| Leavitt, Montana; McFadden, Pi an 


| Democrats voting against d 
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succeed only through an in- 
The more com» 
the problems of the nation 


—Herbert Hoover, . 
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Debate on Conferene 
Report Is Conclu 





Measure Will Go Back t 
Conference if Senate D 
agrees With Any Action 
Taken by House 


Many Items at Issue 
Majority Leader Tilson Says 
Mr. Hoover Has Not B° 
ed His Attitude in Op si 


tion to Debenture 


The House disposed of its confere 
report on the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
May 3 by rejecting in quick suc 


the Senate’s amendments on export debe 
enture and the flexible tariff. 7 a 
While the sugar, tariff has been fin: 

acted upon by both Houses, with a 2 
per pound rate against Cuban s 
there are a number of amendments 
in disagreement by the Senate, incl 
the debenture and flexible tariff, the 
ment schedule, and soft-wood lum 
These are to be straightened’ out ei 
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Returned to Senate . 

The procedure now, according to 
Ways and Means, Representative Hawle! 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., is that. the b 
goes back to the Senate. If the Sen 
would then be passed so far as Cong 
is concerned, : 

If the Senate disagrees with any a 
will go back to conference, the na 
— a conference with the House, 
said. 
ments relating to the Tariff Commissi 
and the flexible tariff, on request of th 
majority leadership, unanimous conse 
to Senate amendments 1120 to 113! 
clusive, re! the ‘Atio 
the Tariff Commission; 1138, relatir 
of Cengress, and 1139, relating te 
of production investigations. 

Vote on Flexible Provision 
sions (Senate amendments 1140, 11. a 
and 1151) en bloc at the close of the 
day. Representative Hawley, in ¢ 
ment with these flexible tariff a: 
ments, but his motion never came to 
vote because of a preferential motion 
ville, Ark., to accept the Senate 34 
|ments. It was on the Ragon motion my 
the House voted. Rejection of his mo- | 
tion by a vote of 154 ayes to 236 nays, 
insisting 1 on disagreement. 
On the vote rejecting the Senate 
ible tariff provisions, 12 Republicans 
crats for the Ragon motion and 8 
}crats voted against the motion. 3 

Republicans voting for the Ragon 
gau of Minnesota; Cooper of Wisconsin 
Hull of Wisconsin; Kading of Wisconsin 
LaGuardia of New York; Lamberton 
/of Wisconsin; Schneider of Wisconsin 
| Sinclair of North Dakota; Stafford o 
Wisconsin (12). 
ition, Kvale (1). ie 
_ Democrats voting against Ragon m 
tion were: Connery of Massac tts 


chairman of the House Committee ' 
agrees to all the House has done, the b 
tion which the House has taken, the 
Taking up the various Senate ame n 
was granted tq insist upon di 
information to be furnished to Mem 
The vote came on the flexible 
of the bill, moved to insist on di 
Representative Ragon (Dem.), of ae 
the Speaker announced is tantameuaaae 
oe 
1 Farmer-Laborite voted with 
tion were: Browne of Wisconsin; Chri 
Kansas; Lempert of Wisconsin; Peave ie 
Farmer-Labor, voting for Ragon 
| ouglas of Massachusetts; Drane ef 








ida; Granfield of Massachusetts; 
Cormack of Massachusetts; O’Connor of 
Louisiana; Owen of Florida and Yon o 
Florida (8). . : 
Vote on Debentures 
The House by a vote of 161 ayes 
231 nays rejected the Senate’s propos: 
to authorize the Federal Farm Board ti 
issue export debentures on agricultural 
commodities. This action sustained: | 
prior attitude on the subject, it ha 
defeated debenture plan by 113 to 
when brought up. before the .ori 
passage of the bill in the House. 
In the vote that defeated the 
debenture amendment, 48 Repu 
Representatives voted with the 
crats for debenture and 37 Demoe 
voted with Republicans against the 
benture. The Farmer-Laborite M 
Representative Kvale, of Benson, Min 
voted for debenture. : 
The alignment on-the debenture 


follows: RL 

Republicans voting for debentures 
| Andresen, Minnesota; Baird, hies | 
Brand, Ohio; Browne, Wisconsin; 


ness, North Dakota; Butler, ‘0 
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Campbell, Iowa; Christgau, Minne 
Christopherson, South Dakota; Cl: 
Minnesota; Dowell, Iowa; Esterly, 
sylvania; Frear, Wisconsin; 4 
Oklahoma; Goodwin, Minnesota;. Ha 
Illinois; Hall, North Dakota; Halse 
Missouri; Haugen, Iowa; Hull, Wisee 
sin; Irwin, Illinois; Johnson, South Dg 
kota;, Kading, Wisconsin; , Ke 

| Michigan; Kinzer, Pennsylvania 
bertson, Kansas; Lampert, W: 




















vania; Magrady, Pennsylvania; 
Ohio; Mouser, Ohio; Murphy, Ohio; 
son, Wisconsin; Nolan, 

Peavey, Wisconsin; Robinson, 
Schneider, Wisconsin; Selvig, 
sota; Sinclair, North Dakota; 
Idaho; Sproul, Kansas; Sump 
ington; Taylor, Tennessee; on 
Ohio; Thurston, Iowa; Williamson, | 
Dakota; Cooper, Wisconsin (48). _ 
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Aswell, Louisiana; Auf Der 
Jersey; Black, New York; Blooi 
York; Boylan, New York; Brut 
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‘0 Be Important 
Tn Government 


8 ary of Interior Says 
~ Nation Should Provide 
For Children as Industry 
Reduces Play Space 


By Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Secretary of the Interior 
feel that with Spring and Sumnier 
toming on recreation is an important 
ng in the Government with its na- 
al parks as well as to its many other 
opportunities for our citizens £o recuper- 
ate and prepare for another year's work. 

Tt is rather striking*that in fe White 

House conference on cuild health and pro- 

' tection recreation has a most prominent 

i part to play. It shows the advance that 
fas been made in our thinking about; 
thildren as our civilization has gone for- 

Wa Recreation used to be the oppor- 

| tunity on Saturday afternoons to go in 

| Swimming, perhaps fishing, perhaps play- 
fig a little baseball on the corner lot. 

1 We are cutting down the number of 
places in our industrial centers for our 
children’s recreation. Every time we put 
another story on a building we decrease 
the opportunities for the child. The 
higher the buildings go the more diffi- 
tult it is going to be to provide ade- 
= play space for our children in in- 

. du 









































strial centers. It is about time for a 
larger proportion of the profits of indus- 
tty of our city to be used in the develop- 
ment for recreation of children who have 
been robbed of many of their recrea- 
tional opportunities. We make enough 

* g0 that we can afford to buy back some 
of these opportunities. It seems to me 
-&@ good chance, if we plan properly, to 

t recreation on the proper foundation 
or“the American child. I have confi- 
dence that before you are through you 
can develop some entirely new ideas as 
to the significance of. recreation. 


All Like to Play 


In all community chest work I found 
that if you asked that money given for 
_general philanthropic purposes be given 
fo organizations engaged in recreational 
work some would say, “‘Why s 


hould we | 

put up money to buy tennis balls. Let | 
them buy their own.” As a matter of 
fact ome can demonstrate that the forces | 
that are associated with tennis balls are | 
effective in preventing many children | 
from becoming damaged in some way or | 
another and landing in hospitals and | 
juvenile courts. Recreation comes easiest | 
to those who through proximity to play- 
unds or vacant lots can spend their 
isure time in a wholesome way. If this 
is combined with the opportunity certain 
breanizations for children give so that 
he element of sport and contest and fair | 
lay come into the picture, good citizen- | 
ship im growing youth is one of the 
harvests thus gathered from recreation. 
We all like to play. The organization | 
of play can be made through an intelli- | 
feter to form a basis of character. Char- | 
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eter and good bodies ‘are two of the 
m 


fn 


' 
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portant things we have to provide for 
this conference. | 
All of a sudden we have gathered | 
at numbers of our children into con- 
te and brick cities, where trees have | 
fight to live, where there is no room | 
or pets, where there are no pleasant | 
ngs for children to do unless they are | 
especially planned for them; the natural 
things are pretty well gone. We stick | 
@ park here and there in a sort of | 
terthought, we have a few play-! 
ounds, but for millions of our children | 
fie streets are the playground. 
It is very dificult to bring up the 
thildren with that sense of responsibility 
which is so important. With the electric 
stove or gas stove, chemical refrigera- | 
jon, steam heat, the milk coming in a | 
sterilized bottle laid at the door, the 
newspaper delivered, there is not a great 
fleal that can be provided in the way of 
errands and regular work for the boys | 
and girls in many parts of the country. | 
We will have to find some substitutes. 
' Mothers Better Trained 
; Our environmental change has forced 
tany of the things a child normally 
von out of his life, although we have 
rought in a lot of things we can do, 
such as feed children better and protect 
em from sickness better than our fore- 
athers did. For the most part the moth- 
ers are better trained. We have fine hos- | 
itals for children to go to to have their 
msils out and their appendices out. But | 
when it comes right down to the ques- 


tion of human opportunities for the boy | 


and girl, our industrial structure does 
not provide them near-by. What is go- 
ing to be the effect upon our children of 
e lack of these things ? 
Mass living gives the Nation the 
poorest children it gets. The ones who 
come from the smaller communities seem 
to do the best. We may be wrong, but 
we suspect that the industrial center and 
he city are not the most wholesome 
laces to bring children up. Yet we are 
oing forward in the industrial age in 
Bris country ata rate that is surprising, 
not alarming. 
| Amyone who thinks forward into the 
_e of this country 
rms of the children. We are simply 
drops of water in the stream that goes 
vy. We stay a shorter or longer time 
fore we evaporate and others come 
along in the stream of life. Whatever 
We may do in the building of health 
@ams nothing unless the children who 


ollow us use that health intelligently | 


/ vay well. Whatever we do in the mat- 
r of good citizenship is of no impor- 
tance whatever if the things we build up 
in this country of ours are destroyed be- 
fause we have not paced in the minds 
and hearts of our children, the right 
attitudes and the right things. so’ that 
they will go forward. 


President Imterested 
' We might as well admit that we can 
tt be sure as to iow we may best serve 
his rising generation living under these 
tonditions. We must believe that the 
oe we may render to it is the most 
portant thing that is given to those of 
who are today in our maturity. I 
k that such a conviction is the back- 
frowmd for the interest shown by the 
ident of the United States in plan- 
the White House conference for child 
lealth and protection. Its purpose is to 
wmble and make usable all the in- 
tion there’is that will lead to the 
. word of a higher manhood in the 
day: ahead, I can conceive of no under- 
“img more worthy of the concerted ef- 
of all those who are called to its 
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dard. 
6 The foregoing is the full text of 
eas delivered May 1 in Washing- 
Daf, before the Committee on 
ion and Physical Education 


v Vhite Hongo Conferenes on 
oa bs celetecten Sa 









| with 56 per cent in 1913. 
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| definite comparison, since former domes- 


must think in } 









Germany and America Sell 

Of Chemicals and Products Exported 
Combined Sales to Other Countries During 1929 Said’to 
Have Been $550,000,000. 


By T. W. Delahanty and A. H. Swift: 
Chemical Division, Department of Commerce 
Germany and the United States, the | chase,of around $17,000,000 worth of fer- 








two largest world rters of chemicals | tilizérs is the leading Euro market 
and allied products, hada combined ex-|for C@erman chemicals. The United 
port trade of $550,000,000 in 1929, more | States, although sharing in The Nether- 


than half the total world trade. This 
trade is not, however, evenly divided be- 
tween the two countries. German chem- 
ical exports usually running’ around 
$150,000,000 more than those of the 
United States. counted for the bulk of the $10,500,000 
Europe is the best market for both | Worth of fertilizers and one-half of the 
countries, but while Germany is concen- | total chemical exports from Germany, 
trating more and more on this region as | While the United States shipped less than 
= at its surplus chemical pro- | $100,000 worth of all fertilizers. 
uction, the United States is turning to 
other regions, particularly to America | Many Items Rep resent 
and Asia. | Co-products -or By-products 


Since 1913, the Uhited States has| Although Germany is the largest world 
shown a much greater proportional in- | supplier of potasiv and of synthetic nitro- 
crease, 157 per cent, while Germany ad- | genous fertilizers, it has practically no 
vanced only 53 per cent. On the whole, | phosphate and its requirements must be 
the United States participation in for-| imported. Germany js therefore the chief 
eign chemical markets has become de- buyer of this American product to the 
cidedly more diversified and distribution | exient of $1,000,000. 
wider. Industrial chemicals account for 30 

In 1913, Germany generally was con-| per cent of both German and American 
ceded to be the most important exporter | 
for the majority of chemicals then com-| of $80,000,000 triple American exports, 
monly in use and for which there was a|are much diversified, and have a wider 
steady demand. In fact in some specific | distribution ghiefly because of économic 
lines Germany practically had a monop-/| reasons and especially on account of 
oly, as, for example, dyes and other syn-/ transportation. The Netherlands and the 
thetic organic chemicals and for potash. | United Kingdom with $8,000,000 each, 

The United States, although consider- | Switzerland with $6,000,000, Italy with 
ably behind Germany, nevertheless also | $5,000,000 and, Belgium with $4,000,000 
was firmly entrenched in many world | are the largest. ° 
markets for some specific lines, such as| A close analysis of the many com- 
naval stores, phosphate rock, and some | modities included in the German exports 
heavy or industrial chemicals, and to a! of industrial chemicals discloses that 
less degree medicinal preparations. | many of the items represent by-preducts 

This discussion is a comparison of the|or coproducts of other chemicals, for 
German and American exports in 1929) example there are important exports of 
and not a discussion of the changes in| coproducts of the potash industry includ- 
the trade since 1913, a few points are, | ing bromine and sodium sulphate: of the 
nevertheless, of outstanding interest and | nitrogen industry, methanol and techni- 
necessary to an understanding of present | cal ammonia, and nitrate salts produced 
conditions. by the synthetic nitrogen branch. It 


would be difficult for the United States to 
Dyes Account for Fourth 


procure any of this business. Further- 
Of German Exports more, vther important items such as sul- 
Dyes, for example, accounted for nearly | 


phur and iodine are really reexports. 
one quarter of the value of the German 


lands demand for fertilizers, furnishes 
chiefly phosphate rock to something un- 
der $1,000,000 worth. 

France is another large consumer of 
















exports to Europe but German exports | 





Use 
Of Arable Lands 
Urged for Nation 


Mr. Olsen, Department of 
~Agricukure, Says Federal- 
State Program Needed to 
Aid Farimers oe 


Expansion of farm production in 








German nitrogenous fertilizers which ac-|Semiarid regions of the western States is 


part of an “agricultural revolution,” and 
should not be’ opp@sed, but it helps fe 
create a problem that must be met with 
a State Fedéral program of land utiliza- 
tion providing for areas that have be- 
come unprofitable, according to Nils A. 
Olsen, Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. ; 
Mr, Olsen, in speaking before the Na- 
tional Forestry Association at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., said the study of land util- 
lization shgeld include a careful survey 
|of lands ih areas of low income, and the 
development of an economic program for 
such areas as a méans of improving 
| Aieeeslonn agriculture. Suitability of 
| lands for reforestation was mentioned as 
j}a factor to be considered. 
A summary of the address, made pub- 
|lic May 3 by the Department of Agri- 
}culture, follows in full text: 
American agriculture is suffering not 
|only from deflation of land values, from 
high faxes,.and from low price levels 
|for. its products, but also from general 
overproduction and widespread geo- 
graphic shifts. Overproduction results 
from a number of causes, such as war- 
time expansion and subsequent slow con- 
| traction of agriculture; the substitution 
}of tractors and automobiles for horses 
and mules; changes in consumption, in-, 
; cluding increased use of sugar, vegeta- 
| bles, and fruits, and decreased consump- 
tion of wheat and corn; economies in 
livestock production; decrease in effective 
European demand for farm products; and 
the enormous expansion of production in 
semiarid areas of Canada, Australia, the 
Argentine and even in our own West. 
This latter tendepcy represents vir- 
tually an “agricultural revolution.” The 
development of machinery adapted to the 
level areas of the semiarid West and 





With the exception of the United King- 

l ; dom which is the largest European mar- | 

chemical exports in 1913, and only about | ket for all American chemicals, the de- 

one seventh in 1929. Coal-tar crudes and | mand for splphur on the-part of Belgium, | 

intermediates also held a conspicious | France, Germany, Netherlands, and to a! 

place then, but now, with the exception | less degree the other industrial countries, | 
of the heavy oils, these have fallen back 
markedly. Synthetic camphor, although 


is partially responsible for the total in- | 

. dustrial chemicals shipped to Europe. | 
exported in 1913 now has assumed the 
position of one of the leading export 


The United Kingdom, however, is a) 
i : : |rather steady customer for many Amer- 
items with $2,500,000.- In the paint and | ican chemicals. In addition to the large | 
pigment group, the shifting from the} amounts of sulphur, the United.States 
more or less crude materials to the highly shipped sodium borate and other sodas, | 
finished commodity was also evident with | and specialties shipped to Europe were 
smaller quantities of the pigments and comprised of insecficides, disinfectants 
considerably larger amounts of the pre-| and similar compounds. 
pared paints, lacquers, and varnishes! The United States has the edge on 
shipped abroad. Germany in supplying naval _ stores, | 
The really salient change, however,thas | gums and resins, shipping more than six 
been the development in synthetic nitro-| times as much to Europe or nearly $20,- | 
genous fertilizers. It is undeniable that 000,000, with the United Kingdom, Ger- | 
in 1929 German exports were top-heavy 
with nitrogenous products. In fact, ni- 


many, Netherlands, and Russia the out- | 
standing consumers. Synthetic camphor | 
trogen products accounted for one-fifth 
of the total chemical exports. Since 1913 


and shellac are the items of chief impor- | 
ee tance to Germany and its exports to | 
fertilizers have assumed greater impor-| 
tance, advancing from 25 to 30 per cent 


ea the former surpassed $743,- | 
000, f the latt 1,000,000, wi 
of the total, chiefly. onvaccount ®f the Pr “United Be mi 
rise of synthetic ammonium sulphate, 


Russia, France, United Kingdom, Switz- | 
5 > ) L erland the best markets, although ship- 

urea, calcium nitrate, sodium nitrate, and 

other nitrogenous compounds...In con-| 


ments were made to practically all 
trast to the nitrogenous fertilizers, how- 


countries. 
ever, were the sharp declines in super- 


Germany ships considerably more} 
aints and varnishes to Europe than d 
Phosphates and basic phosphate slag. t co ie = adi 
Of the United States exports, the rise 


the United States. Its exports of medi- 
to prominence of coal-tar dyes, benzol, 


cinals are also three times those of the | 
i 4 United States but the United States leads 

sulphur,ammonium sulphate, caustic soda, 

borax, disinfectants and insecticides, car- 


, in toilet preparations. 
bon black, ready-mixed paints, lacquers, | German Coal-tar Products 
prepared medicines and toilet prepara- 


tions are of chief importance. Are Distributed in Europe 


Along with some of the marked More than half of German exports of | 
changes in commodities was the outstand- | #!-tar_ products are distributed in| 
ing shift in marketing regions. At pres. European countries and the bulk is dyes. | 
ent Germany is selling approximately 64 
per cent of its total chemical exports in 
Europe, compared with only 40 per cent 





' 
} 


Out of a total exportation of dyes valued | 
at $55,000,000 more than half or $30,-| 
000,000 were sold-in all European coun- | 


in 1913. On the other hand, the United | tries. 
States is marketing in Europe much less | On the American continent, the United | 


States sales of chemicals and chemical 
products far exceed German sales and in 
the majority of cases they are double and 
even treble. The United States is Ger- 
many’s largest customer for chemicals 
and allied products and were exports 
from Germany to the United States 
amounting to nearly $40,000,000 sub- 
|tracted from Germany’s total exports to 
\the. Americas the total German sales 
| would not reach $20,000,000 compared to 
jthose of the United States amounting 
to $76,000,000. e 

| The United States exported $12,000,000 
worth of pigments, paints and varnishes 
to the Americas compared with $3,000,- 


at present or only 35 per cent compared 
The remapping of Europe precludes a 


tic markets are now foreign markets. 
Yet probably thjs change *s equalized 
by the loss of the products of some of | 
the, chemical factories located in thos 
regions which dormerly contributed t 
the total chemical exports. Here may 
be cited the transference of some of the 
potash factéties from Germany to France 
with the return of Alsace Lorraine, and 
the loss of prodf&ction facilities in what | 
is now Polish Silesia. 
. 


Germany gnd America 
| Not Keen Competitors 


Total exports of chemicals and allied | 
products to Europe from Germany 
reached $209,188,000 in 1928 and an esti- 


e 
0 


compared with $1,100,000; $11,40 
medicinals compared with $5,000,000; 
$2,800,000 against $800,000 of toilet pre- 
[poate $27,700,000 of industrial chem- 
pe ! jicals against $14,000,000; $7,900,000 of 
mated $230,000,000 in 1929, com | resins, agai 
with only $67,735,000 in 1928 and’ $77.| $1600,0007 oe Se eee 
547,000 mt 1929 from the United States.| Since the United States is such a big 
| Statistics are not yet available on the| buyer of German nitrogenous and potash 
values of chemicals: exported from Ger- | fertilizers and of dyes, German sales far 
many to the respective countries in 1929, | exceed those of the United States on this 
but conclusions may be based on the re-| continent. Subtracting the German ex- 
spective — shipped and their pro-| ports to the United States from their 

" otal. — total figure to this region, the ite 

For the most part it may be said that | States exports of fertilizers all ero 
the United States and Germany are not|to $4,300,000 are about double those of 
keen competitors in European markets.;Germany and in ‘oal-tar products 
Their largest market are not the same,|amounting to $3,000,000 only $441,000 
nor do they sell to any great extent com-|less than German exports. ; 
petitive commodities in the same markets.| Canada is the largest market for 

Obviously, the United States is handi-| United States chemicals and in ¢om- 
capped in the European business because |parison German sales are small. The 
of the proximity of Germany to many |,nited States exports to Canada around 
| important consuming markets and the ($30,000,000 compared to around $2,- 
~~ economic interdependence of the!000,000 by Germany. The only com- 
Ruropess states. Transportation costs | modities of importance furnished by Ger- 
d So represent an important item in the|many are around $450,000 worth of dyes 
delivered cost of basic chemicals, there- | and $800,000 of small amounts of mis- 
| fore it would be infeasible for the United | cellaneous industrial chemicals. 


States to attempt to compete for the E i i 
1 e fu-| It is evi "i 
| Fopean trade in many low-priced com- | Renae 


| portion to the t 


f 


000 by Germany; $4,500,000 of explosives | 
0,000 of | 


the introduction of drouth-resistant vari- 
eties of grain and cotton, he said, have 
made possible an expansion of crop area 
in such sections, in spite of the agricul- 
tural depression. 


Far-reaching Changes 


On the other hand extensive areas in 
the East, the old South, the northern 
parts of the:Lake States, and elsewhere, 
have become. submarginal fot agricul- 
ture, a tendency which has been encour- 
aged by the spread of urban standards of 
living and of wages throughout the 
country, and by the increasing unwill- 
ingness of farmers to endure the crude 
conditions of living and the low money 
incomes of an earlier day. 


These far-reaching changes’ have 
brought severe hardship and economic 
disintegration to many agricultural re- 
gions. Farm abandonment has become 
common, land values have fallen, and 
many farms have begdme virtually un- 
salable, public revenues have declined 
seriously in such localities, and the bur- 
den of maintaining schools and roads 
for those who remain has grown heavier. 
The economic disintegration in many of 
these regions has been intensified by the 
cutting of the timber and by the decrease. 
of forest resources which, in turn, have 
increased the tax burden resting on the 
remaining farmers and forested tracts. 

We have no right to oppose the ex- 
pansion of agriculture in new areas, 
where, as the result of changed economic 
conditions, it has become profitable, but 
the Federal Government and the States 


|are confronted with the problem of deal- 


ing constructively with the resulting con- 


| ditions in the areas where agriculture 


has become unprofitable. 


Comprehensive Program Needed 


This requires the formulation of a com- 
prehensive program of land utilization. 
| Such a program should involve the classi- 
fication of lands in areas which are found 
|to be submarginal for farming, and the 
development of an economic program 
|for such areas, facilitating the abandon- 
|ment of submarginal farms; reorganiz- 
ing’ agriculture on those lands where 
| physical conditions appear favorable to 
|successful farming; and consolidating 
farming areas and segregating forest 
| areas, with a view to.réeducing expendi- 
| tures for schools and roads and improv- 


|ing the conditions of forest administra-¥ The photograph taken b 


tion. 


Furthermore, it is important to dis- 
;courage the further expansion of agri- 
culture into areas where it is likely to 
prove unprofitable and to add unduly to 
| the agricultural surplus without benefit- 
ing the occupants of the land. It is im- 
portant to determine what areas, found 
unsuitable for farming, are. also not 
}economically adapted to private refor- 
jestation. In many cases such areas 
| should be acquired by the State and Fed- 
;eral governments for reforestation. 

Both the States and the Federal Gov- 
jernment will have to be concerned in 
the working out of a national program 
of land utilization. The United States 
Department of Agriculture is devoting 
jevery serious consideration to this 
| problem. 
a, 
| 
jican chemical exports should be directed 
|to the consuming requirements of the 
|Far East and Latin America. Growth 
jin thé Far East may be said to be con- 
|tingent upon raising the standards of 
| living, while growth in Latin America 
|seems to be predicated upon the ex- 
| ploitation and industrialization of “the 
larea. What is true of Latin America 
seems to apply as well to Egypt and 
South Africa and other colonized dreas 
on that continent. 











modities. Exceptions to this lie in the 
big demand for such items as sulphur 
phosphate rock, benzol. carbon. black. 
rosin and turpentine. For these the 
United States is the world’s largest 
source and logically the world’s largest 
supplier. 

Thirty per cent or $60,000,000 of the 
total chemical expasts from Germany to 
Europe is made up of fertilizers -com- 
pared with only 6 per cent or $5,000,000 
of the exports from the United States 
to this region. With Germany having 
specialized during postwar years in the 
development of synthetic nitrogenous 
products and with its potash markets al- 
ready procured, it is logical that this 
country should supply the greater por- 
tion of the big European consumption of 
fertilizers, 

European states on the whole are the 
most intensively cultivated countries in 
the world and the demand for fertilizers 
must ever increase. This is particular] 
true of Thé Netherlands, one of the small- 
est in area, yet primarily an agricultural 
country, ‘which because of its pur- 
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cialists in the United States Depa 


meat, according to a statement issued 
in full text: 


sure with a crank. 
through the sample of meat. 
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Machinery Is Perfected to Determine 


By-Tests Relative Tenderness of Meats 


ialists of Department of Agri- 
Proved Its Efficiency 





MACHINE for testing the tenderness of meats has ,been designed by spe- 


rtment of Agriculture and is now being 


used in a cooperative research program in.which the Department and 25 State. 
experiment stations are seeking to discover what factors cause tenderness in 


by the Department May 3 which follows 


The apparatus is simple and is easily moved. It consists of a blade so ar- 
ranged that it may be drawn through small samples of meat by exerting pres- 
A scale retords the amount of pressure required to cut 
The machine has been used to test more than 
2,000 samples of pork, beef, and lamb and, although not yet perfected, it gives 
a remarkably high correlation with the opinion of judges of tenderness who 
sample and score the meat after it is tested. 

One of the most interesting features of the in 
cation that tondernens tt meat may be partly hered 


of a large number 
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United: States 


Proceedings of May 3,.1930 
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The House of Représentatives. 


[HE HOUSE met at noon May 3 an 
resumed considerktion of thé con- 
‘ference report on the tariff revision 
bill (H. R. 2667). (Discussion of the 
bill is printed on page 1:) 

The first amendment called up was 
Senate amendment No. 1128, for ex- 
port debenture. Representative Haw- 
ley (Rep.) of Salem, Oreg., in charge 
of the bill, moved the House ‘insist on 
its disagreement with the amendment. 
Representative Hill (Dem.), of Water- 
ville, Wash., for the minority, made a 
preferential motion that the House 
concur with the amendment, The de- 
bate then began with an agreement on 
two and a half hours of discussion. 

Mr. Hawley said the debenture would 
cost the Treasury $280,000,000, trans- 
ferring that amount of money to treas- 
uries abroad, without helping agricul- 
ture. Mr. Hill replied it would help 
American agriculture and that the ag- 
riculture marketing act does not ac- 
cord any tariff protection to farm 


prodycts. 
MAJORITY LEADER TILSON said 
the vote on the bill would deter- 
mine if there would be any tariff law. 
He read, a letter from the President 
to him saying the President’s attitude 
had not changed since he wrote to 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, about a year ago, that the 
result of a debenture plan would be 
disastrous. Asked if that carried the 
inference that the President would veto 
the bill if the export debenture is re- 
tained in it, Mr. Tilson: said: “I can 
not imagine any other thing.” 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., and others said the de- 
benture would: be of great aid to 
American farmers, and Representative 
Ketcham. (Rep.), of Hastings, Mich., 
said nothing that had been said on the 
floor had convinced him the President 
would veto the bill and he purposed to 
vote for it. Many took part in the 
discussion on. both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

The House by a vote of 161-ayes to 
231 nays, on a minority motion to 
concur with the Senate amendment, 
rejected the debenture plan, the Haw- 
ley motion not reaching a vote and 
leaving the matter disagreed to by the 
House. 

7 Mr. Hawley then called up the 
Tariff Commission and flexible tariff 
amendments of the Senate. He asked 
unanimous consent that amendments 


A 





‘Senate to Get Report 
On Transfer of Dry Unit} 


Report of the bill (H. R. 8574), es- 





| 


the Department of Justice will be made | 
to the Senate May 5, it was stated orally | 
May 3 by Senator Hebert (Rep.), of | 
Rhode Island, a member of the Judiciary 
subcommittee, which has been consider- 
ing the bill. 

The bill will be reported directly to the 
Senate instead of to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee as authorized by the full Com- 
mittee when the bill was referred, Sen- 
ator Hebert stated. Action to report the 
measure to the Senate was taken by, the 
full Committee but it was later recalled 
for reconsideration by the subcommittee. 

As. previously reported the bill had 
stricken from it the paragraph relating 
to the transfer of the personnel staff to 
the Department of Justice, Senator 
Hebert explained. ft 


Air Corps Sets Mark 


For Long Range eee 








‘Mt. Rainier Is Pictured 270 
Miles Away 





[Continued from Page 1.1~ 

year when his camera registered objects 
227 miles from the camera eye. 

Capt. Stevens 
was made while in flight 20,000 feet 
above Crater Lake, Oreg.. and gives a 
remarkably clear picture of the various 
mountain ranges stretching. northward 
to the lofty peak of Mt. Rainier 14,000 
feet above the sea. Crescent Lake and 
Diamond Peak appear in the foreground, 





of thé 


d + 1129-1135, inclusive, regarding organ- 


ization of the*Tariff Commision; 1138, 
relating to information to-be furnished 
Members of Congress; 1139, regarding 
cost of production investigations, and 
1140, 1141, and 1151, relating to the 
flexible tariff be considered together 
for three hours, then disagreed to and 
sent back to conference, 
A ‘ 

ME: CRISP objecting, Mr. Hawley 

amended this request, by except- 
ing the flexible tariff from this pro- 
cedure, with separate consideration of 
the flexible tariff, which was agreed to. 
The debate then proceeded on that 
group of\amendments. \ 

Representative Beck (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., former Solicitor 
General of the United States, ill at 
his home, sent a statement which 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, read to the House. 
Mr. Beck said that if the flexible tariff 

rovisions of the bill as it passed the 

ouse became law it would mean a mo- 
mentous and indefensible change in the 
form of the American Gdvernment. 

“If I were present in the House’ he 
said, “I should vote for the Senate 
flexible tariff provision which vindi- 
cates the constitutional prerogatives of 
Congress, and against the House pro- 
vision, which virtually surrenders the 
taxing power to the President and 
against any suggested compromise 
which vests a power in the President 
to impose a tax.” 

Representative. Luce (Rep.), of 
Waltham, Mass., upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the flegible tari’. ? 
resentative Celler PDem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and others spoke ua we 


subject. 
ME: HAWLEY moved that the House 
insist on its disagreements on the 
flexible clause. Mr. Ragon then moved 
that the House recede in its disagree- 
ment and concur with the Senate 
amendments on the flexible clause. 
The latter motion was defeated by a 
vote of 154 ayes to 236 nays, and the 
Speaker said that this was tantamount 
to insisting on disagreement. The 
House adjourned until noon May 65. 


The Senate 


The Senate was rot in session May 
3, having recessed May 2 until noon. 
May 5. 


AY 


& 
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| Treasury Appropriations 
Requested by President) 





* . 
Appropriations for the Treasury De- 
tablishing a bureau of prohibition in the| partment for the fiscal years 1930 and 
Department of Justice and providing for | 1931 ‘totaling $1,794,720 were requested | 
the transfer of the enforcement person-|in a communication from the President 
nel from the Treasury Department to} to the House May 3. 

According to an accompanying item- 
ized statement from the Director of the 
et, J. Clawson Roop, the money 
would be used as follows: Contingent ex- 
penses, public moneys, division of book- 
keping and warrants, 
Coast Guard, pay and allowances,’ 1931, 
$128,800; construction and equipment of 
Coast Guard vessel, 1931 and 1982, $450,- 
000; retired pay for certain members of 
the former Life Saving Service, 1930 and 
1931, $170,250; Public Health Service, 
Quarantine Service, 1930 and 19381, $82,- 
000; narcotic farms, 1931, $29,890; office 
supervising architect, Janesville, 
Wis., post office, 1930 and 1931, $3,500; 
New London, Conn., post office, 1930 and 
1931, $6,500; Bureau of Customs, collect- 
ing the revenue from customs, 
$856,280; 
1931, $42,200; office of the chief clerk 
and superintendent, contingent expenses, 


‘ud 


1930, 


1931 


scales for Customs Service 


Treasury Department, 1931, $15,000. 





Post Office Investigation 





then follow the Three Sisters 125 miles 
away, next, Mt. Jefferson 176 miles away, 
then Mt. Hood 200 miles away, and, 
finally, in lone majesty on the edge of 
the horizon, Mt. Rainier. 

Capt. Stevens took the picture from an 
Army Air Corps photograph plane 
piloted by Lt. John Corkille. They took- 
off from Mather Field near Sacramento 
at 6:30 a. m. on the morning ‘of the 
mission and climbed steadily. for almost 
one full hour as they flew northward. | 

When the craft reached the upper air 
lanes over Crater Lake, the altimeter on 
the plane registered 20,000 feet while the 
thermometer stood at 20 helow zero. 
Both fliers were prepared for the bitter 
cold air that awaited them. “We didn’t 
mind the’ low temperature s much as 
the lack of oxygen in the air}’ said Capt. 
Stevens. . “We got the oxygen we needed 
from a liquid oxygen supply but finally 
had to céme down after four hours when 
our supply was exhausted. | ae 

“Shooting at Mt. Rainier from a dis- 
tance greater than that between New 
York City and Washington is much like 
shooting at the moon with the difference 
that $ou can see the moon. The, prin- 
cipal task f8 to aim the camera ‘in the 
general direction you believe your objec- 
tive tos be, snap the trigger and hope 
for luck. é 

“While I am very well satisfied with 
the results obtained on this particular 
mission, I am inclined to believe that it 
will only be a matter of time before we 
will develop a camera that will record 
even greater distances. Before we can 
use it, however, we must have a photo- 
graphic plane that will take us consider- 
ably higher than 20,000 feet because 
from that altitude even an object as tall 
as Mt. Rainier will sink below the hori- 
zon at 300 miles.” 

The lens used in the camera perfected 
by Capt. Stevens for long distance ~ 
tography is\of a peculiar red—so deep 
in shade that, to the naked eye, the lens 
seems¢ black. This unusual shade is 
really a light filter which enables the 


camera to venture into diatabees which 
Te 


lens could 
highly ee film is also used 
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Awaits Senator Blaine 





Senate investigation of alleged fraud 


in post office leases under the Blaine 
resolution will probably get under way 
the latter part of the present week, 
though no definite date has been set, it 
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Paper Containers 
Proving Popular 
‘Among Shippers 


Bureau of Standards Says 
Bags Show Satisfactory 
Resistance to Moisture 
And Air 


Paper bags are coming into wide use 
as shipping containers because of their 
desirable features, according to a state- 
ment May 8 by the Bureau of Standards, 
The statement, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce, follows in full 
text: 

The most common type is the multiple. 





wall bag, composed of kraft paper made 
water-resistant by rosin sizing, and hav- 


ing a self-closing valve through which 


the material is introduced. This type of 


bag is in extensive use for cement and 
other similar materials. Its use has 
proven economical not only in respect to 
its cost but also in respect to breakage 
and protection of the contents, 


" Further Use Considered 


There is considerable interest in the 
extension of the use of bags of this type 
to, other materials which must have a 
high degree pf protection from passage 
of moisture through the walls of the 
bags. Difficulties have been experienced 
with substances which absorb water 
rea@ify, such as quicklime and sugar. 

In long shipments or in storage, quick- 
lime absorbs sufficient moisture from the 
air to burst the kag through the swelling 
of lumps as to have its sales value con- 
siderably decreased. On the other hand, 
in mgny. chemical preparations and food 
products the avoidance of loss of mois- 
ture is desired. For these purposes the 
ordinary type of bag has proven unsatis- 
factory as it is not sufficently impervious 
to air. 

Tests of sheathing papers, recently 
made by the Bureau, indicate there are 
papers available- which are sufficiently 
impervious to air and which have the 
other necessary qualifications for bag 
use, such as strength, flexibility, water 
resistance, and lack of odor. The test 
results of thése papers are repofted ‘in 
the Bureau Research Paper No. 85, A 
Study of Sheathing Papers. (Copies 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each.) 

Two of these papers appear to be par- 
ticularly suitable. One, designated in 
the publication 2L, is made of three plies 
of oiled kraft paper cemented together 
with two layers of asphalt. The other 
designated 8L, is made of two plies of 
kraft, with an inner ply of zine foil, all 
cemented together with asphalt. Paper 
of the latter type costs about twice as 
much as that of the type first mentioned, 
but fs practically impervious to air. 


Strength Important 
Other considerations of importance 
are strength, and means of sealing the 
bags so as to have air-tight joints. 
Tests of the air-tightness of bags could 


(be made by exposing bags filled with 


quicklime or other hygroscopic material, 
to a moisture-saturated atmosphere. 
For testing walls and ends an imper- 
vious container filled with hygroscopic 
material, and provided with an open. end 
and means for fastening on.a diaphragm 
of the material to be tested could be 
used. 

Change of weight per unit time would 
ive the desired measurement rapidly. 
Strength could be determined by the 
“dropétest” which is commonly applied 
by dropping filled: bags until they burst, 
and noting the number of drops the bag 
withstands. There should be no difficultv 
in meeting all stren re uirements, as 
papers reinforced by textile fabrics, are 
available if required. ale 

Research along the lines indicated 
would no doubt result in the develop- 
ment of more satisfdetory containers for 
a wide variety of materials. The poten- 
tial savings that could be e‘fected are 
considerable. 


was announced May 3 from the office of 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads. : . 
Action of the Committee in setting a 


| definite date has been temporarily de- 


ferred pending the return of Chairman 
Blaine from Madison, Wis., where he 
was called May 3 to attend the funeral 
of Justice Charles H. Crownhart, of the 
Wisconsin State Supreme Court. | It is 
expected he will return May 7, it was 
said. 
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Treaty Hearings — 
Listed in Weekly 


Congress Plans 


Senate to Continue Debate 
On Parker Confirmation; 
House to Consider Appro- 
priation Bills 








The London naval treaty, which was 
sent to the Senate May 1 by President 
Hoover, will be considered by two Sen- 
ate committees during the week of May 
5. A hearing will be held by the’ Naval 
Affairs Committee May 5, at which the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, will appear. The treaty will be 
considered in executive session by the 
Foreign Relations Committee May 7. 

Debate on confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of; Judge John J. Parker to be 
associate justice of the Supreme Court 
will continue in the Senate May 5 with 
the prospect of a vote unlikely until 
May 6. Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- 
diana, majority leader, stated May 3 
that he did not expect a vote would be 
reached until May 6 at the earliest. 

Next on the calendar of the Senate | 
is the third employment bill, introduced 
by’ Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, which would provide for a Gov- 
ernment employment bureau to work in 
cooperation with State employment bu- 
reaus. 

The Steering Committee has announced | 
that the resolution introduced by Senator | 
Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, to amend | 
the rules of the Senate relating to the} 

Committee of the Whole is next in order 
for consideration and the Couzens power | 
bill following that. 
Rivers and Harbors Bill 

Further -hearings on the rivers and 
harbors bill will be held by the Com- 
merce Committee, while the Interstate 
Commerce Committee will consider the 
Couzens communication bill in executive 
session. 

The Judiciary subcommittee investigat- 
ing lobbying will continue its inquiry in 
activities for. and against the prohibition 
amendment, Representatives of the Anti- 
Saloon League being scheduled for ques- 
tioning. 

Two appropriation bills will be taken 
up by the House on the floor during four 
days of the week of May 5, while ac- 
tivity in the committees of that body is 
scheduled to cover a wide scope of leg- 
islation. 

The legislative appropriation bill (H. 
R. 11965) which would authorize an ap- 
propriation of more than $26,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1931, will be before the 
House May 6 and May 8, according to 
the tentative program made public May 
3 by Representative Tilson (Ré¢p.), of 
New Haven, Conn., majority leader. The 
program also calls for consideration of 
the Navy Department appropriation bill | 
on May 8, 9 and 10. | 

House Calendar for Week 

The program for the week, as an- 
nounced by Mr. Tilson, follows: May 5, 
consent calendar, suspensions; May 6, 
legislative appropriation bill; May 7, 
calendar Wednesday (Committee on Ag- 
riculture on call); May 8, legislative ap- 
propriation bill, Navy Department ap- 
proporiation bill; May 9, Navy Depart- 
ment appropriation bill; May 10, Navy 
Department appropriation bill. © 

The House Committee on Agriculture, 
which\is to have the priority of call on 
May 7, is to meet in executive session 
May 5 to consider several bills on which 
it has held hearings. 

} The House Committee on Banking and 

Currency is to continue its hearings on 

branch, chain and group banking on May 

6, 7 and 8, during the first two days of 

which James A. Bacigalupi and A. P. 

Giannini, both of the Bank of Italy and 

Transamerica Corporation, will be wit- 

nesses. On May 8 E. G. Bennett, of 

Ogden, Utah, of the First Security Cor- 

poration, will appear. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, will appear before the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce May 5 to testify relative 
to continued hearings on S. 3619, au- 
thorizing a reorganization of the Federal 
Power Commission, 

The Muscle Shoals resolution (S. J. 
Res. 49) which was completely rewritten 
by a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs during the 
past week, and which the subcommittee 
reported favorably to the full Committee, 
will be considered further by the full 
Committee-at an executive session to be 
held May 5. 

Hearings on Helium Plant 

_. Hearings are to be held by the House 

Committee on Mines and Mining May 6 

on a bill (H. R. 10200) authorizing ap- 

Eaoraies for the completion of the 

elium plant at Amarillo, Tex. 

A subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations May 7 is to 
consider legislation for an appropriation 
to be used in the fight against the Med- 
iterranean fruit fly in this country. 

The bills which would give United 
States commissioners the power to act 
as judges in petty cases of violations of 
the liquor laws will be considered May 
6 in executive session by the House Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

The House Committee on Flood Con- 
trol has arranged a program of hearings 
*which will. probably continue through- 
out the entire week. On May 5 the full 
Committee is to receive reports from two 
subcommittees, one in charge of H. R. 
7875, providing far flood control on the 
St. Francis River, in Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, and the other in charge of an 
omnibus flood control bill. 

The House Committee on education 
has set May 7 as the date for hearing 
witnesses relative to the bill (H. R. 
'10821) to provide for the further de- 
velopment of vocational education in the 
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that the Commission has under consider- 


AILY 


The National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement, according 
to an oral statement at its offices May 3, 
declined to comment on recent testimony 
by W. H. Stayton, modification advocate, 


ation or is seeking to develop a plan for | 
the distribution of liquor other than that | 
of the present law. 

Mr. Stayton, who is chairman of the 
board of directors of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
gave his testimony May 1 before the 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee investi- 
gating lobbying. (A summary of his 
testimony was published in the issue of 
May 2.) 

In the same appearance before the sub- 


in which he wrote that “6 of the 10 men 
of President Hoover’s Cabinet believe, 
personally, that prohibition is a failure.” 
Questioned by the subcommittee, Mr. 
Stayton identified the six Cabinet mem- 
bers to whom he referred as Secretaries 
Stimson, Department of State; Mellon, 
Department of the Treasury; Brown, 
Post Office Department; Adams, Depart- 
ment of the Navy; Lamont, Department 
of Commerce; and Davis, Department of 
Labor. 

Secretary Stimson on May 3 author- 
ized “a flat denial.” Hé declined to 
amplify his position further. 





committee ‘Mr. Stayton was questioned | 
in regard to a letter, dated Mar. 9, 1929, | 







Commission on Law Observance Silent ~ | 
On Testimony Given by Mr. Stayton | Committee Meetings 





Two Cabinet Officers, Deny Truth of Assertion They Be- 
lieve Prohibition Has Proved Failure 


ment made by Capt. Stayton,” Secre- 
tary Adams stated orally May 3. He 
said he preferred not to discuss the mat- | 
ter in greater detail. 

The declaration of Mr, Stayton was 
received by Secretary Mellon without 
comment. He declined either to confirm 
or deny the statement made by the wit- 
ness. 

The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, did not care to discuss either the 





|claim made before the Committee or his 


personal position on prohibition, it was 
stated orally at his office May 3. 

The Postmaster General has nothing 
to say on the matter, Kenneth MacPher- 
son, secretary to Mr. Brown, declared. 
“He does not want to discuss the state- 
ment, since prohibition is not within his 
jurisdiction,” Mr. MacPherson said. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, on May 3 said the statement, in 
so far as it concerns himself, has no 
foundation, except perhaps that while a 
private citizen he was a member of the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, but resigned before entering 
the Cabinet. 

“IT have not discussed the 
since,” he said. 

The Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, has declined to discuss the pro- 
hibition question or make any _ state- 
ment regarding the declaration by Mr. 
Stayton, Mr. Davis’ secretary, Ralph 


subject 





“There is no foundation for the state- 


Counsel for Manufacturers’ 


f 

The substitute Shipstead anti-injunc- 
tion bill, now before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, is “arbitrary,” “discriminat- 
ing.” and conflicts with constitutional 
policy, according to a brief submitted 
Mey 3 to the committee by James A. 
Emery, counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and other indus- 
trial associations. 

A summary of the brief, issued by the 
manufacturers’ association, follows in 
full text: 

Mr. Emery pointed out that-the bill, 
if enacted and held valid, would deprive 
the Federal courts of authority to issue 
injunctions for the protection of prop- 
erty rights against irreparable injury 
whenever the case in any way arose gut 
of a labor controversy, unless actual 
fraud or violence could be shown; in 
which case a limited and wholly inade- 
quate protection might be afforded. 
injunctions could be issued under any 
circumstances against nine sets of acts, 
including strikes and the support of 
strikes, even when accompanied by 
threats of violence. 

The so-called “yellow. dog” contract 
would be denied legal or equitable pro- 
tection in all cases, notwithstanding such 
contracts, when supported by considera- 
tion, have been held valid by many State 
courts, including~ New York, and have 
three times been declared valid by the 
Supreme Court of the United, States, 
says Mr. Emery. 

Trial by jury would be provided for 
so-called “indirect criminal contempts,” 
which Mr. Emery points out would in- 
clude jury trials for violation of “pad- 
lock” injunctions under the Volstead 
Act, of which 21,551 were issued up to 
June 30, 1929. 

Declaring the bill clearly invalid as a 
matter of law and revolutionary in its 
social aspects, Mr. Emery enumerated 
|the following specific objections: 

“1, The public policy declared in the 
bill is arbitrary, contrary to the facts 
of our social and industrial life, invidi- 
jously and gratuitously discriminating, 


policy of the people of the United States, 
declared in the Constitution. 

“2. The bill seriously impairs the au- 
thority of the Government of the United 
States to enter its own courts to secure 
their aid in the exercise of its powers, or 
the execution and enforcement of the 
law. 

“3. It arbitrarily strips private suitors 
lof all effective remedy in equity in the 
course of labor controversies, while pre- 


and all other parties, in all other con- 
troversies, when confronted with the 
same conduct resulting in like injury, 


process of law: : 

“4. The declaration that the nine 
classes of acts may, under no circum- 
stances, be subjected to equitable re- 
|straints, save when accompanied by 
actual fraud or violence, and destroying 
all distinction between individual and 
concerted action, is destructive of a fun- 
damental principle of law and morals, 
and most injurious to the public in- 
| térest. 


}ing protection and enforcement of the 
classes of contracts described 
employer and employe, irrespective of 
whether there is mutuality and adequate 
consideration, the bill invalidly denies 





Investigators to Question 
Capitalist in Lobby Inquiry 





E. C. Jameson, New York capitalist, 
will be questioned by the Senate judi- 
ciary subcommittee investigating lobby- 
ing May 6 as to charges that he con- 
tributed $65,300 to Bishop James Cannon 
Jr., chairman of the Commission on Tem- 
perance and Social Service of the Meth- 





several States and Territories. 


Policy of Flexible Tariff 
Held to Promote Good Will 








[Continued from Page 1.) 


Commission Chairman asserted that an 
important need in international affairs 
is accurate information in the minds of 
the general public of all nations about 
the commercial and tariff policies of all 
nations. 

“When facts supplant fancy and actual 
understanding replaces superficial and 
hasty conclusions, we shall be on a more 
sound basis, and «present tendencies. are 
in that direction,” Mr. Brossard said. 
“One purpose of our commercial treaties 
is a more freindly and personal inti- 
macy with other peoples. Our Govern- 
ment uses every legitimate means to 
establish and maintain such relation- 
ships.” 

The American economic policy is 
either national, economic, nor a policy, 

My is a patchwork of compromises and 
jhe result of conflicting sectional inter- 
Tests, according to Vice Chairman Alfred 
‘P. Dennis, who was another speaker at 
wipe te . 





7“-- 


odist Episcopal Church, South, during 
the 1928 presidential campaign, it was 
stated orally May 3 by Senator Caraway 


(Dem.), of Arkansas, chairman of the. 


mmittee, \ 

Mr. Jameson is being summoned as a 
result of statements before the commit- 
tee by Representative Tinkham (Rep.), 
of Boston, Mass., who asked that the 
committee inquire into alleged lobby 
activities of the commission. Repre- 
sentative Tinkham’s charges involving 
Mr. Jameson were made in connection 
with a statement “relating to the polit- 
| ical activities” of Bishop Cannon. ‘ 


| co 
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the conference. Economic precepts are 
one thing and business practices another, 
and individuals, not nations, are the 
agencies engaged in trade, the vice 
chairman declared. 

The new tariff bill, Vice Chairman 
Dennis declared, marks an advance 
toward the substitution of scientific, fact- 
finding methods for haphazard, grab-bag 
methods. A second step, he said, is the 
correction of injustices And inequalities 
under the flexible tariff provision, but 
there is a need for the application of 
euilengenic rather than microscopic meth- 
ods” to tariff making, 


A tae fi tied 








Measure to Limit Federal Injunctions 


In Labor Disputes Termed Arbitrary 





Bill Conflicts With Constitutional Policy 





No} 


and in violent conflict with the public | 


serving identical remedies for the same | 


and therein denies to such suitors due | 


“5. In arbitrarily outlawing and deny- | 


between | 


Horner, stated orally on May 3. 


Associations Says Shipstead 


due process of law under the repeated 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

“6. The bill seeks to improsé publi® 
policy of Congress with respect to ¢on- 
tracts and ‘to make the same effective 
within the jurisdiction of the States 
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Congress 


Week Beginning May 5 


Senate 


May 5.—Campaign’ Expenditures, to re- 
ceive statement of Senator Grundy; Finance 
subcommittee, World War veterans’ legis- 
lation; Judiciary, executive; Naval Affairs, 
Secretary Adams. 

May 6.—Interstate Commerce, executive; 


Judiciary subcommittee, 

Commerce, subcommittee. 
May 7.—Patents; Foreign Relations, ex- 

ecutive. . 


House 
May 5 


lobby hearing; 


Agriculture, executive; Immigration, mu- | 


sicians’ bill, 10:30 a. m.; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Federal power investi- 
gation, 10:30 a. m.; Military Affairs, Muscle 
Shoals, executive; Naval Affairs, private 
bills, 10 a. m.; Flaod Control, subcommittee 


reports and hearings on economics involved | 


in flood control, 10:30 a. m. 


May 6 
Agriculture, protein in wheat, 10 a. m.; 


Banking and Currency, branch and chain } 


banking, 10:30 a. m.; Foreign Affairs, 10 a. 
m.; Flood Control, 10:30 a. m.; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, executive; Judici- 
ary, commissioner bills, executive; Mer- 
chant Marine, seamen bills, 10:30 a, m.; 
Mines and Mining, helium bill, 10:30 a. m.; 


10 a. m.; Public Lands, national monuments 
in Virginia, 10:30 a. m. 
May 7 

Appropriations, subcommiitee, Mediterra- 
nean fruit fly, executive; Banking and Cur- 
rency, branch and chain banking, 10:30 a. 
m.; Education, vocational education, 10:30 
a. m.; Immigration, Philippine immigration, 


May 8 
Banking and Currency, branch and chain 
banking, 10:30 a. m.; Expenditures in Ex- 
ecutive Departments, 10:30 a. m.; Im@igra- 
tion, providing for aliens refusing to take 
oath, 10:30 a. m. 
May 9 
Library, 10:30 a. m. 










Post Office and Post Roads, subcommittee, | 


10:30 a. m.; Indian Affairs, construction at | 
Fort Hall, Idaho, irrigation project, 10:30 | 
a. m.; Merchant Marine, seamen bills, 10:30 | 
a.m.; Flood Control, miscellany, 10:30 a.m. | 





( 
The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
May 3 









Two Contracts 
For Air Mail in| 
- West Extended 


Postmaster General Grants 
Change in Rates of Pay 


Allowed Operators St Ex- 
panded Lines 


10:30 a. m.—The governor of Indiana, 
Harry S. Leslie, called to pay his re- 
spects. 

11 a. m.—Representative Fort (Rep.), 
of East Orange, N. J., called to discuss 
a number of miscellaneous matters. 





11:45 a. m.—Representative Vestal 
(Rep.), of Anderson, Indiana, called to 
discuss the tariff bill. 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 








| [Continued from Page 1.] 
| bill, the Postmaster General may read- 
just the compensation either upward or| 
downward. Payment is fixed on the basis 

President Hoover May 2 asked Con- 


of nine pounds of mail to the cubic foot, : 
the announcement reveals, and the read- | gress as ae sae jaa Be 
: a ae |appropriations for the Pos ce De- 
a a ee oe as = ® | partment aggregating $2,778,262.54. Of 
ileage and space basis instead of 0N | this $1,700,000 is allotted to contract air 
poundage, under the previous system. mail service and $1,000,000 to special de- 
The Post Office Department announce- | livery fees. . 
ment follows in full text: On the same date the President also 
Acti tes the canoe ft th recommended deficiency and supplemen- 
ing under the provisions Of ‘Ne! tal appropriations as follows: *% 
|Watres bill approved by President! Supplemental appropriations, $695,757 
| Hoover on Apr. 29, last, Postmaster Gen-|for the War Department for the fiscal 
eral Brown today granted certificates to | year ending June 30, 1930. 
|the operators of five air mail routes, Deficiency and supplemental appropria- 
whose present contracts with the De- 


tions for the Department of Commerce, 

partment expire on May 5. The routes | $237,094.42. 

affected were: A supplemental appropriation of $773,- 
No. 1—Boston, Mass., via Hartford, | 520 for the National Home for Disabled 

Conn., to New York, N. Y., and return, Volunteer Soldiers. The estimates in- 

Colonial Air Transport; 


clude 27 items, made necessary chiefly 
No. 2—Chicago, Ill., via Peoria and 


by an increase of inmates of 17 per cent. 
Springfield, Ill., to St. Louis, Moy and 


A supplemental appropriation of $100,- 
return, Robertson Aircraft Corporation; Ser. fee investigation of eothem: Gymag 
No. 3—Chicago, Ill., Fort Worth and 


by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
a SS 
Dallas, Tex.,, and return, National Air 
Transport; 


certificates 
wards. 
No. 4—Salt Lake City, Utah, via Las| It is believed by the Postmaster Gen- 
Vegas, Nev., to Los Angeles, Calif., and | 
return, Western Air Express; 


eral that through the readjustment of 
mail pay to contractors provided under 

No. 5—Salt Lake City, Utah, via Boise, 
Idaho, to Pasco, Wash., and return, 


Supplemental Funds Asked 




















either upwards or down- 


the Watres act and which is based on a 
mileage and space asis instead of a 


For Federal Departments | 


Illegal Broadcasting 


Walter T. Varney. 

The rates of mail pay per mile, to- 
gether with the variables for night fly- 
ing, mountain flying and flying in fogs 


poundage basis, a substantial saving in 
the transportation of air mail will re- 
jsult. It is also felt that the new ar- 
rangement will materially increase the 
business of the operators which, in turn, 








where Federal courts, in diverse citi- 
zenship cases, are interpreting and en- 
forcing the contractual policy of the 
several States. 

“7. The provision with respect to jury 
|trials for indirect contempts, is ambig- 
uous, and of doubtful validity. Under the 
only explicit interpretation given by a 
member of the subcummittee, it would, if 
valid, overwhelm the Federal courts with 
jury trials for violations of ‘padlock’ 
injunctions in prohibition cases, and lead 
to hopeless confusion in law enforcement. 

“8. By granting jurisdiction to issue 
a restraining order, void and unrenew- 








[Continued on Page 9, Column .8.] 


| Appointment to the Senate 
Declined by Mr. Morrow 


The American Ambassador to Mexico, 
Dwight W. Morrow, announced May 3 his 
declination of the offer of the governor 
of New Jersey, Morgan F. Larson, to ap- 
point him United States Senator from 
New Jersey to fill the unexpired term of 
Walter E. Edge, American Ambassador 
to’ France. 

Mr. Morrow, who was a member of the 
American delegation to the London naval 
conference, also stated that he would not 
return to his post at Mexico City until 
after the primary is held in New Jersey 
for United States Senator at which he 
will be a candidate for the Republican 
nomination. 

Mr. Morrow’s statement, in full text, 
| follows: 
| Ambassador Morrow has notified Gov- 
|ernor Larson of New Jersey that he has 
decided not to accept his offer made last 
Winter of the seat in the United States 
|Senate. Mr. Morrow urged Senator 
Baird to retain the seat and Senator 
Baird consented. The unexpected pro- 
longation of the London waval confer- 
ence and the shortness of the time re- 
maining before the adjournment of the 
Senate have led Mr. Morrow to make this 
decision. He will stand in the coming 
primary in New Jersey for nomination 
as the Republican candidate for Senator 
in the elections next Fall. 

It will be recalled that in the state- 
ment he gave out last December Mr. 
Morrow said that on his return from 
London he would go to Mexico for a 
short tige to complete unfinished duties 
|there before entering into his primary 
campaign in New Jersey. The prolonga- 
tion of the London conference has, how- 
ever, made it impossible for him to go 
to Mexico until after the close of the 
primary campaign in June. Moreover, 
he feels that he should be available in 
this country to give such testimony and 
information concerning the naval treaty 
as may be required of him. 

When the primary campaign is over 
Ambassador Morrow will return to 
Mexico in order to take up a number of 
important matters pending. 








Gasoline Consumption 





Buses and Better Highways Im- 
portant. Factors 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
on gasoline,sales, according to the Bu- 
reau of Puplic Roads of the Department 
of Agricul‘ure. 

The 1929 consumption, the Bureau 
stated, was 13,400,;180,062 gallons, ex- 
cluding consumption by Federal, State, 
‘and municipal vehicles which are tax ex- 
empt. The mean registration in 1929 
was approximately 25,250,000 vehicles 
which would bring the per capita con- 
sumption to 530 gallons, which is ob- 
viously a more accurate figure than the 
600 gallons estimated from the indicated 
consumption and the end of the year 
registration. 

Among those factors that may con- 
tribute to the increasing average con- 
sumption of gasoline by motor. vehicles 
the expansion and improvement of the 
national highway system is important in 
that greater use per caf results, . The 
network of good roads throughout the 
country has also encouraged a compre- 
hensive development of bus lines which 
are large users of gasoline and require 
more fuel per mile than the average car, 
it was said. 

One other factor which may have some 
bearing on the per unit gasoline consump- 
tion, the Bureau pointed out, is the un- 
determined amount of motor fuel used 
in water transportation. Not only have 
the number of pleasure craft increased 
in the last few years but it is reported 
that a noticeable galloriage is used in 
connection with adne and other com- 
mercial it was said. 
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Steadily Increasing 


Operator of Station at St. Louis 
To Face Federal Court 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing the programs of other stations with- 
out permission, in violation of the law, 
Mr. Fellowes would endeavor to inter- 


rupt the rebroadcast when call letter an- | 
nouncements were made, and, he charged, | 
broadcast the call letters of his own 


station. 


The radio act of 1927 provides for a 
fine of $5,000 or five years’ imprison- 
or both for violations of the 


ment, 
radio law. 


Of Program Charged 


on the various routes, follow: will mean a more general use of the air 





No. 1—69 cents; 86% cents; 8814| mail service on the part of the public 
cents; ~ ne in Gh sl 
1 7. 1 ‘ ayment for space is fixe y the 

ae 2—59% eens 63% cents; 67 Postmaster General on the basis of nine 
; s ; ate 

; : pounds of mail to the cubic foot. This is 

No. 38—80% cents; 95% cents; the same method fixed by the ‘Interstate 
No. 4—$1.07%; $1.14%;  $1.17,; Commerce Commission in the pay whick 
$1.17%4; railroad companies receive from the Gov- 


No. 5—83.98 cents. 

The rates fixed by the Postmaster 
General are to remain in effect until 
| Dec. 31, 1930, while the certificates are 
to run‘until Apr. 5, 1936. 

Compensation May Be Changed '* 

Under authority conferred on him by 
the act, the Postmaster General may re- 
adjust the compensation provided in the 


ernment for 
States mails. 


transporting the United 


sistant Postmaster General Glover today 
that the operator of route No. 4 has fur- 
ther extended the service from Los An- 
geles to San Diego, and on route No. 5 
the service has been extended to Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


It was also announced by Second As- | 
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New York Canal 
Systems Opposed 


Mr. Vandenberg Says 
Bill Cannot Pass 
If Erie and Oswego Un 
Are Included 





Belief that the rivers and harbors bill) 
(H. R. 11781) “will never pass the Senate 


while it contains the provision for F 


eral acquisition of the Erie and Oswego. 


canals” was expressed May 3 by Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, mem! 
of the Committee on Commerce, which 
conducting hearings on the bill. 

Mr .Vandenberg declined to comment 
as to the disposition of the contested pro= 
visions 6f the bill in the Committee, 
stating that the Committee is “fairly 
evenly divided” on the questions. 


Expects Opposition 

Even though the provision should be 
reported favorably, however, Senator 
Vandenberg declared that there is @ 
“substantial Senate bloc” to oppose it im 
the Senate. His opposition to the New 
York canals, as expressed before the 
Committee, is based on his contention 


* 


t 


that such action would preclude the de- 


velopment of a deep seaway. by way of 
the St. Lawrence River, and, further, 
that the New York canals are “white 
elephants” on the hands of New Yor 
State, which are being operated by the 
State at a substantial annual loss. 

With reference to the other major con- 
tested item’ in the bill, namely, the de- 
velopment of the Illinois and Mississippi 
Canal, in Illinois, Senator Vanden! 


declared that this is more of an engi- 


neering question, technical in nature, 
which expert testimony must be obtai 
before an opinion on its practicability 
can be expressed. ‘ 


To Continue Hearings 


The Committee will continue hearings 
on the bill May 5, at which time Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers, 
will testify with regard to the New York 
canals. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
chairman of the Committee, has ex- 
pressed his intention of pushing the 
hearings as rapidly as possible, and 
under the authority delegated by the 
Committee to limit the time allotted to 
each witness who desires to be heard 
in order to expedite action at this ses- 
sion. i 

A number of Senators have asked thé 
privilege of having witnesses appear to 
testify in regard to the St. James de- 
velopment in Virginia, and various de- 
velopments in the upper reaches of the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, he said, 
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are both in process 


brief period of thirty days between Octo- 


ber 15th and No 


thousands of men who supposed that 
they were secure for life found themselves 
suddenly ruined. Thousands had their 
confidence so shaken that they are dazed 
and wondering. They have no plan. 
“What will happen to business in the 
next few years?” they are asking. “‘ What 
program should we lay out for ourselves?” 
Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton 


‘ Institute, from its 


with business leaders, sensed the tre- 
mendous changes which were about to 


come, and began t 
to meet them. 

The result is the 
vice. It is to be new 





| 
} 





EGINNING immediately, the famous 
Course and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute is being replaced by 
an entirely new Course and Service. 
The reason is obvious. The organiza- 
tion of business, the tempo of business, 


This book will interest only mature-minded men seriously inter- 
ested in business education. If you are one of the merely curious— 


. 





_ ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


——— 


Send for the complete 


of this New Training 


in the next five years 


the facts. 





of rapid change. In a 
so new that the latter part will not be 


vember 15th, 1999, °Mtirely off the presses for some months. 


What about your next 5 years? 


Revolutionary changes are in prospect 
for the next few years. 

Little business units are being merged 
into big units. Industries are reaching 
out into foreign markets. Production 
methods are being revolutionized. Secu- 
rity prices are subject to a whole new set of 
conditions. The strategy of the past is 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 

What are you doing to fit yourself to 
meet the new conditions? 

Inthe next five years, business will offer 
more opportunity dpd more danger than 
any similar period for a long time. 


years. 
nation-wide contact 


o make pfeparations 
a copy, free. 
new Course and Ser- 
from start to finish— 


PLEASE DO NOT WRITE 


New York City. 


, 


N: 
Business 
Address. 
Business 
Positio: 





a 


Type of Busi 





More men will achieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure properly to analyze 


What the new Course and Service can 
mean to your business progress is ex- 
plained in a newly published booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know.” It 
gives facts about this new training which 
we have not space for here. It should be 
read by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
(In Canada address Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto.) 


Send me, without obligation, the new booklet, 
What an Executive Should Know.” 














INSTITUTE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


for men who want to become independent 


Rs 





A right program will be more profit- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong de- 
cision will be far more costly. 


Send for the facts 


The first edition of 10,000 copies was 
exhausted in 24 days. We have just 
printed a limited second edition, and will 
welcome the opportunity of sending you 


To help us prevent this book from 
falling into the hands of men for whom 
it has no message, we ask you merely to 
fill in the spaces in the coupon below. 
Mail the coupon today. 
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vidence Disclosed 4 
- Accumulated Gains 
Withholding of Profits From 
Stockholders Indicates 

Improper Purpose 


The corporation in this case was lia- 





ble to the severe penalties imposed by 


‘section 220 of the revenue act of 1921, 
the Board of Tax Appeals held. The 
penalties are imposed, the court ex- 


plained, when the corporation is used to} 


nt the imposition of a surtax upon 

the stockholders by permitting gains and 
rofits of the company to be accumu- 
fated instead of distributed to the stock- 
holders. = 

The severity of the penalty appears, 
the Board pointed out, when it is_eon- 
trasted with the one imposed for. a 
fraudulent return with intent to evade 
the tax. In that case 50 per cent was 
added to the deficiency only, whereas 
in the case of section 220 the penalty 
for the year 1921 was equal to two and 
one-half times the entire tax, the opinion 
explained. 

Section 104(a) of the revenue act of 
1928 reads as follows: “If any  corpo- 
ration, however created or organized, is 
formed or availed of for the purpose of 


preventing the imposition of the surtax | 


upon its shareholders through the me- 
dium of permitting its gains and profits 


to accumulate instead of being divided | 


or distributed, there shall be levied, col- 
lected and paid for each taxable year 
upon the net income of such corporation 
a tax equal to 50 per.centum of the 
amount thereof, which shail be in addi- 
tion to the tax imposed by section 13 and 
shall be computed, collected and paid 
upon the same basis and in the same 
manner and subject to the same provi- 
sions of law, including penalties, as that 
tax. Section 13 referred to imposes a 
tax of 12 per cent (11 per cent for 1929) 
upon the net income of every corporation. 





UNITED BUSINESS CORPORATION OF AMER- 
ICA ET AL. 


V..° 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
Nos. 24641, 25149. 


| 
Epmunp H. Lewis and JoHN J. HEBBERLE | 
for the petitioner; J. W. FISHER and T. 
P. DupLey Jr. for the respondent. 
Opinion of the Board 4 
Apr. 30, 1930 

PHILLIPS.—In addition to oral tes- 
timony the parties have submitted a 
voluminous stipulation. A substantial 
part of the stipulation is of evidence, 
which it seems unnecessary to detail in 
formal findings of fact, the substance 
thereof or conclusion reached therefrom 
being stated. These proceedings involve 
the construction and application of sec- 
tions 220 of the revenue act of 1918 and 
of the revenue act of 1921. The section 
of the 1918 act reads: 

Sec. 220. 
ever created or organized, is formed or 
availed of for the purpose of preventing the 
imposition of the surtax upon its stock- 
holders or members through the medium 
of permitting its gains and profits to ac- 
cumulate instead of being divided or dis- 
tributed, such corporation shall not be 
subject to the tax imposed by ‘section 230, 
but the stockholders or members thereof 
shall be subject to taxation under this 
title in the same manner as provided in 
subdivision (e) of section 218,in the case 
of stockholders of a personal service cor- 
poration, except that the tax imposed by 
Title III shall be deducted from the net in- 
come of the corporation before the computa- 
tion of the proportionate share of each 
stockholder or member. The fact that any 
corporation is a mere holding company, or 
that the gains and profits are permitted to 
accumulate beyond the reasonable needs of 
the business, shall be prima facie evidence 
of a purpose to escape the surtax; 
the fact that the gains and profits are in 
any case permitted to accumulate and be- 
come surplus shall not be construed as 
evidence of a purpose to escape the tax 
in such case unless the Commissioner cer- 
tifies that in his opinion such accumula- 
tion is unreasonable for the purposes of the 
tusiness. When requested by the Commis- 
stoner, or any collector, every corporation 
shall forward to him a correct statement 
of such gains and profits and the names 
and addresses of the individuals or share- 


holders who would be entitled to the same | 


if divided or distributed, and of 
amounts that would be payable to each. 


Section 220 of the 1921 act reads: 


S.c. 220. That if any corporation, how- 
ever created or organized, is 
availed of for the purpose of preventing 
the imposition of the surtax upon its 
stockholders or members through the 
medium of permitting its gains and profits 
to accumulate instead of being divided or 
distributed, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid for each taxable year upon the 
net income of such corporation a tax equal 
to 25 per centum of the amount thereof, 
which shall be in addition to the tax im- 
posed by section 230 of this title and shall 
be computed, collected, and paid upon the 
Same basis and in the same manner and 
subject to the same provisions of law, 
including penalties, as that tax: Pro- 


the 


vided, that if all the stockholders or mem-,| 
thereto, | 


bers of such corporation agree 
the Commissioner may, in lieu of all in- 
come, war profits and excess profits taxes 
imposed upon the corporation for the tax- 
able year, tax the stockholders or mem- 
bers of such corporation upon their dis- 
tributive shares in the net income of the 
corporation for the taxable year in the 
Same manner as provided in subdivision 
(a) of section 218 in the case of members 
of a partnership. The fact that.any cor- 
poration is a mere holding company, or 
that the gains and profits are permitted to 
accumulate beyond the reasonable needs 
of the business, shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of a purpose to escape the surtax; 
but the fact,that the gains and profits 
are in any case permitted to accumulate 
and become surplus shall not be construed 
as evidence of a purpose to escape the tax 
in such case unless the Commissioner cer- 
tifies that in his opinion such accumula- 
tion is unreasonable for the purposes of 
the business. When requested by the Com- 
missioner, or any collector, every corpora- 
tion shall forward to him a correct state- 
ment of such gains and profits and the 
names and addresses of the individuals or 
shareholders who would be entitled to the 
same if divided or distributed and of the 
amounts that would be payable to each, 


Strict Construction of 


Statute Essential 


These sections are highly penal. Sec- 


a tax upon the stockholders of a 











“toxpbraion which falls within its terms, 
on income which they have not received. 
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“Section 220 of the revenue act of 1921 


poses, in addition to the tax imposed 
section 230, a tax which is two and 
half times the tax imposed by that 
jon for the year 1921 and twice the 


by 


severity of this penalty appears 
m it is contrasted with the penalty 
d by section 250 (b) of the same 


That if any corporation, how- | 


formed or | 


tion 220 of the revenue act of 1918 im-' 


imposed by it for subsequent years. | 


Corporation Used to Prevent Imposition 
_ Of Surtax Held to Be Subject to Penalty 






pany” and the evidence fails to support 
the respondent’s contention that it was 
formed for the purpose of evading sur- 
tax. The testimony shows that in the 
early part of 1920 Burns Smith, a resi- 
dent of Syracuse, N, Y., was the owner 
of two pieces of real estate in Seattle, 
Wash. On one of these lots was a six- 
story office building which had been 
erected in 1891 and on the other a very 
handsome 42-story office building, com- 
pleted in 1914, which was one of the show 
places of the Pacific coast. While the 
record is not sufficiently complete to per- 
mit precise determination of the results 
of the operationof these two office build- 
ings, there is sufficient to indicate that 
there were losses of approximately $120,- 
000, $110,000, $90,000 and $30,000 during 
the years 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918, re- 
spectively, and a gain of $40,000 in 1919. 
By 1920 the war activities which had 
filled the office buildings of Seattle had 
started to subside and the future was un- 
certain. 


Original Purpose of 
Incorporation Proper 


i 


of $700,000 and comprised over two- 
thirds of his property. Smith was in 
ill health. His family then consisted of 
his wife and two infant daughters. Hav- 
ing observed the difficulty which arose 
in the partition of his father’s real es- 
tate, he wished to avoid any such trouble 
in the event of his own death and par- 
ticularly any situation which might mak@ 
necessary a forced sale of this property. | 
He was also desirous of being able to 


interests in his realty. He communicated | 


his | 
hy | 


been attorney for his father and 
father’s estate, and who was thoroug 
conversant with the situation. His attor- 
|ney advised that a corporation be formed 
|to which the realty should be transferred 
in exchange for shares of its capital 
stock. 

The petitioner corporation was there- 
upon organized and on Apr. 1, 1920, 
Burns Smith transferred to it the office 
buildings in Seattle, at a value of $1,947,- 
527.89, in consideration of 19,475 shares 
of its capital stock, the sum of $27.89 
being credited to surplus. All of the evi- 
dence is to the effect that at the date of 
|organization the only purpose in the 
mind of Burns Smith was to place his 
investment in the two office buildings in 
corporate form and thus make these as- 
sets more available for the purpose of 
|sale or, in case of his death, of parti- 
jtion. The question of taxation, Federal 





| 


| or otherwise, was not discussed in the in-|the substantial deduction taken in 1919) tax is barred by any statute of limita- 


| terviews between Smith and his attorney. 
|It was not until later that Smith con- 
ceived the idea of transferring other in- 
| vestments to the corporation. It seems 
| reasonably clear that the corporation was 
| formed for perfectly sound reasons other 
than to permit Smith to avoid payment 
of surtax. 


| Accumulations Are Evidence 


Of Intent to Evade Taxes 


| Since the corporation does not fail 
within the classification of a mere hold- 


ing company or of one formed for the; 


purpose of preventing the imposition of 
surtax upon its stockholders, we need not 
consider in what circumstances corpora- 
|tions which do fall within such classifi- 
cation are within the provisions of sec- 
| tion 220 of the two revenue acts. It be- 
comes necessary to determine only 
whether the petitioner corporation was 
availed of during the years before us for 
the purpose stated in the statute. 

The section in question recognizes the 
right of every corporation to keep its 
capital intact and provide a surplus for 
its reasonable needs. No corporation 
which is actively engaged in business is 
|to be subjected to the penalty of the 
|; statute unless and until it permits its 
course of conduct to be diverted from 
its normal business interests by a pur- 
pose to save its stockholders from sur- 
tax. The emphasis in the statute is 


pose clearly appears the corporation is 
subject to the tax, whether the accumu- 
lation be large or small. 

Accumulations in excess of the needs 
of the business are evidence of the pur- 


| corporation to the tax. This seems to us 
to be the necessary construction of the 
statutory language. To bring any case 
within the statute the evasion of surtax 
must, of course, be accomplished by 
|means of permitting gains and profits to 
|accumulate instead of being divided or 
distributed. In the instant case it seems 
clear that gains and profits were accumu- 
jlated instead of being distributed, and 





that if the purpose was to use the cor- | 


poration to prevent the imposition of 
|surtax, the medium used was that set 
out in the statute. We think the ultimate 
| question presented in the instant proceed- 
ing is whether this purpose existed. 


Funds So Handled As 
To Prevent Surtax 


Although the statute provides that 
certain facts shall be prima facie evidence 
of the purpose, the same purpose may 
appear from other facts. In the instant 
case the purpose to use the corporation 
to prevent the imposition of surtax upon 
its stockholder appears from the char- 
acter of the transactions between it and 
}its stockholder. 

The corporation was organized for the 
purpose of operating the two office build- 
ings in Seattle. Had it confined its ac- 
tivities to the operation of these build- 
ings, declaring no dividend during the 
years 1920 and 1921, but permitting the 
surplus income to be accumulated, it 
would seem clear that upon the record 


tate conditions in Seattle affecting these 


220. 
But we find that in 1920 the sole stock- 





poration was not a “mere holding com- | 


Penalties 










therefore “the procedure followed by the | 
Commissioner in reaching his determina- 
tion of an occasion for tax under section | 
220 in unauthorized and is a denial of 
due process of law.” We do not under- | 
stand that the law requires that a return | 
or statement be filed under section 220) 
before the Commissioner may determine ! 
or assess the tax. The procedure fol-! 


t lowed, which is outlined in our findings | 
of fact, appears to provide adequate ni 
portunity for hearing and we fail to see 

wherein there was any denial of due; 
process of law. . 


After both parties had submitted their 
testimony and rested their case counsel 
s for the petitioner suggested that the tax 
stock were taxable to Smith so long @8| might be barred by the statute limita- 
he continued to hold them, but were not) tions. This question was not raised in 
taxable when received by the corporation. | either of the petitions and, although 
| Instead of dividends of some $80, counsel asked for and ‘was granted leave 
which Smith reported in 1919 before the |t> amend his petition to raise another 
transfer was made, we find him .report- | jssue, counsel refrained from making a 
ing some $3,500 as dividends in 1921.) similar motion to_raise the issue of the 
Clearly the effect was to reduce the | statute of limitations. Where such issue 
amount of income upon which Smith was | js raised the burden has been placed by 
subject to surtax. It is urged that these|the Board upon the Commissioner to 
securities'were transferred to the corpo-| show any extension of the statutory pe- 





+ 


of a deficiency is “due to fraud with in- 
tent to evade tax.* * * there shall be 
added as part of the tax 50 per centum 
of the total amount of the deficiency in 
the tax.” In the case of section 220 the 
penalty for the year 1921 is equal to two 
and one. times the tax, while the pen- 
alty for fraudulent deficiency is but one- 
half, not of the tax, but of the deficiency 
in tax, 

While the plain intent of such a stat- 
ute must be given full effect, it should 
be strictly construed and should not be 
extended to cover cases which do not fall 
within its letter. 


It is conceded that the) petitioner cor- 


No Return Required 
«@ Before Assessmen 





Decision Points Out Severity 
Of Burden Imposed Un- 
der Revenue Act 
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ment is requ 
may determine or assess. 
America et al. v. Commissioner, 









Internal Revenue. 





These buildings represented an invest- | 
ment by Smith of approximately $2,- | 
000,000 in excess of a mortgage thereon | 


sell, in case of an emergency, undivided | 


his views to his attorney, who had also | 


placed upon the purpose and if this pur- | 


pose but are not necessary to subject the | 


made before us with respect to real es- 


buildings, the corporation would not have 
fallen. within the provisions of section 


holder of the corporation transferred to 
|it shares of stock having a value of ap- 
proximately $450,000 and in 1921 trans- 


ration in order to improve its financial 
condition and increase the salability of 
its capital stock, but in the face of this 
argument we find that at the close of 
1920 Smith had borrowed from the cor- 
poration some $236,000 and that at the 
| close of 1921 his borrowings totaled some 
| $600,000. Nor is this all. In order to 
| Srevidle funds to make these loans, the 
! corporation was obligated on notes pay- 
able at the close of 1920 in the amount 
of $165,000, and at the close of 1921 in 
the amount of $456,000. 

There were similar manipulations of 
the funds of the corporation in subse- 
quent years. These were not transac- 
tions designed to build up the corpora- 
tion, but were perfectly designed for the | 
purpose of evading surtax upon the in- 
come from the stocks transferred to the 
corporation while at the same time per- 
mitting the sole stockholder to enjoy the 
use of such income and substantial parts 
of the principal. The-manner in which 
the corporate funds were handled seems 
to us to establish that, for the year 1921, 
the corporation was availed of for the 
purpose of preventing the imposition of 
surtax upon its stockholder through the 
medium of permitting its gains and 
profits to accumulate. We shall here- 
after state the reasons which lead us to 
a different conclusion as to the year 1920. 








| Claims of Petitioner 
| Lacking in Merit 


It is urged that since Smith had not 
been subject to surtax in years prior to 
1920 and to a surtax of only $3,176.15 
in 1920, he had no reason to suppose 
there was a surtax to be avoided at the 
time the corporation was organized. We 
see no merit in this suggestion. During 
the years prior to 1919 the two office 
buildings had been operated at substan- | 
tial losses and these losses had been 
available to Smith in preparing his tax 
returns. In 1919 it would appear that 
it was operated at some profit, but by! 
reason of deductions of some $135,000 
taken on his tax return Smith did not 
become subject to surtax. 


The nature of these deductions is un- | 
explained, but it will be noted that the | 
|amount was substantially greater than | 
|in any prior or subsequent year of which | 
we have evidence. The reasonable con- | 
| clusion is that there was a deduction in| 
| 1919 in some substantial amount which | 
| was not of a recurring nature. Except | 
|for the loss at which the building had | 
| been operated in years prior to 1919 and | 





Smith would have been subject to sur- | 
|tax and it must have been evident to) 
| him at the time the 1919 return was pre-| 
| pared that he faced substantial surtaxes | 
if he continued to hold the building and 
| his corporate stocks and the operation of 
|the building in 1920 resulted in any 
| profit. The decision which we have | 
|reached is not influenced by this prob- | 
| ability and we speak of it only for the} 
| purpose of disposing of petitioner’s argu- | 
| ment based upon the fact that Smith} 
| paid no surtaxes in prior years. 

It is urged that the securities were | 
| paid in to the corporation for its stock | 
|and thereby became capital assets. It is 
also urged that the loans to Smith did 
| not affect the surplus or profits and gains 
jof the corporation. These arguments 
|are beside the point unless the sole evi- | 
dence of purpose is tha@ a surplus was | 
| built up which was unreasonable for the | 

needs of the business. 


| Taxpayer Favored in 
Deciding Doubtful Point, 


We hve already stated that the pur-| 
pose may be shown by other evidence 
|and have already indicated that we be- 
lieve these transactions constitute valu- 
|able evidence of the intention to use the 
| corporation to avoid surtax. We may say 
here that we appreciate the administra- 
tive difficulties involved where purpose 
jor intention is made the basis for levy- | 
jing taxes. However, the provision in 
question is penal in character, as we 
pointed out above, and the issue of in- 
tent is one which is common in such 
cases. 

The record discloses that on May 1, 
1920, Smith turned over to the corpora- 
tion for its stock, stock of the Syracuse 
Trust Company having a value of $254,- 
000; that on Dec. 20, 1920, there was a 
like transaction in which the corporation 
acquired stock of the Great Lakes Steam- 
ship Company valued at $159,075. The 
dividends paid to the corporation upon 
this stock during 1920 appear to have 
| been some $8,040. In view of the fact 
|that the corporation had outstanding a 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| ings and that the future ef. those build- 


\ that it was 1 


riod. But there is no such burden and, 
indeed, no need to do so where the issue 
is not raised in the pleadings. 


Defense Based on Statute 
Of Limitations Ineffective 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

In their brief the petitioners a 
that waivers of the statutory time within 
which to assess income taxes were exe- 
cuted and filed by them and set out what 
they claim to be the form of waiver exe- 
cuted, and from this they argue that the 
form so set out in their brief does not 
apply to a tax ass@ssed under section 220. 
It is evident that counsel for the peti- 
tioners appreciated the necessity of 
amending their pleadings to raise the 
issu€és upon which they relied and that 
their failure to do so with respect to this 
issue was intentional. Had the issue been 
raised, the waivers extending the time | 
would undoubtedly have been placed in 
the record and we should have been in a 
position to have passed upon the ques- 
tion. 

Orderly procedure requires that the 
issues be clearly framed in the pleadings 
that both parties may have notice and 
an opportunity to produce their evidence. 
An orderly procedure is necessary if the 
board is to handle the large number of 
cases filed with it and if proper records 
are to be made for review in the courts. 
To attempt to decide any issue with re- 
spect to the statute of limitations upon 
the basis of an ex parte statement in 
the brief that a certain waiver in terms 
therein quoted was filed would be to deny 
the respondent a hearing upon this issue 
and an opportunity to produce his evi- 
dence. (See Chicago Railway Equipment 
Co. Mar. 27, 1930.) 

In these proceedings argument of the 
cases was permitted after briefs were 
filed and at that time counsel for the 
petitioner took the position that the stat- 
ute of limitations was jurisdictional and 
that if the statute had expired the Board 
had no jurisdiction of these proceedings. 
The proposition that a statute of limita- 
tions is a defense in bar and not a plea 
to the jurisdiction would seem to re- 
quire no citation. However that may be, 
it is clear hat the statute governing the 
proceedings before the Board treats the 
statute of limitations as a defense, for 
it is provided in section 906(e) of the 
revenue act of 1924, as amended by sec- 
= 601 of the revenue act of 1928, 
that— 


“If the assessment or collection of any 








tions, the decision of the Board to that 
effect shall be considered as its decision | 
that there is no deficiency in respect of 
such tax.” 


It seems clear that when the defense 
of the statute of limitations is raised the 
Board is to pass upon the merits and not 
dismiss for lack of jurisdiction. 


Adjustment Made on 
Obsolescence Claim 


At the first hearing held in Seattle, 
counsel for petitioners stated that he 
raised no contention relative to the in- 
come of the corpétation as determined 
by respondent, either with respect to 
gross income or deductions. At a con- 
tinuance of that hearing held in Wash- 
ington both petitioners filed amended pe- 
titions, seeking a deduction for obso- 
lescence. This claim was based upon 
very general statements made by cer- 
tain witnesses at the Seattle hearing to 
the effect that during the years 1920 and 
1921 the corporation would have been 
justified in setting up a reserve for obso- 
lescence. 

This testimony appears from its con- 
text to have based upon the opinion of 
these witnesses that in those years real 
estate values were declinging in the | 
neighborhood of the petitioners’ build- 





ings was uncertain. A deduction from 
income for obsolescence is not granted 
because of declining values. It is to be 
granted because property is becoming 
obsolete. The Smith Building represented 
the highest known type of construction 
and, whatever may have been its future 
prospects with respect to declining value 
or yield, it was unquestionably one of 





the least obsolete of the city’s buildings. | Robles; 23114, California By-Products Co.; 


In the years before us there was no 
prospect that this building would become 
useless or would have to be demolished 
to make way for some more profitable, 
use before the termination of the 50- 
year life fixed by the Commissioner in 
allowing depreciation at 2 per cent or 
any sense obsolescent. The 





mortgage of $700,000, there~is some 
basis for the argument of petitioners 
that the transfer of these securities 
served a purpose other than merely to 
permit Smith to avoid surtax upon the 
dividends. Considering also the com- 
paratively small amount of dividends 
upon which tax was thus avoided, and 
the penal nature of the tax imposed by 
section 220, we are of the opinion that 
there is sufficient doubt respecting the 
purpose of the 1920 transactions to re- 
quire us to resolve that doubt against 
the imposition of the tax for that year 
under section 220. As we have pointed 
out above, however, no such doubt re- 
mains with respect to the purposes of 
oe transactions which took place in 
1 


Assessment May Be 
Made Without Return 


The petitioners contend that an au- 
thorized “return or its equivalent” is a 
prerequisite to any, assessment of tax 
under the revenue act, that section 220 
provides that a statement of its gains 
and profits may be required of any cor- 
poration, that such statement is the 
equivalent of a return and the only pro- 
vision for making a return under see- 
tion 220, that no such gtatement was 
requested of the petitioner corporation 
or furnished by it, that until there is a 
failure on its part to make such a state- 


| 








ferred other shares having a value of | ment no such statement may be made on 


| evidence diséloses, 
| Pacific Building was in a state of obso- 


however, that the 


| leseence and we are of the opinion that 
| the deduction allowed by the Commis- 
| Sioner.for depreciation of that building 


| should be increased from the 3 per cent 


| allowed to 6 per cent in order to reflect a 
reasonable allowance. 

Decision will be entered for the peti- 
tioner in Docket No. 25149.’ Decision 
will bé entered under Rule 50 in Docket 
No. 24641. 

Reviewed by the Board. 
dissents. 
opinion. 


| Marquette 


Trammell filed a dissenting 





Tax Laws in Other States 
Are Considered by Utah 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, May 3. 


A study of the tax systems of other 
States is being made with a view to 
drafting a model law if the constitu- 
tional amendments to be voted on next 
Fall are adopted, and Roscoe E. Ham- 
mond, special investigator of the State 
board of equalization, has left on an ex- 
tended tour in this connection, according 
to Edward H. Snow, chairman of the 
board, who states that he plans to join 





There it is provided that if any part| over $400,000. The dividends upon this|its behalf by any other person and that! Mr. Hammond in the investigation, 





The Board of Tax Appeals has sched- 
uled a series of circuit hearings for the 
month of May in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. The schedule follows in full 
text with title and docket numbers: 

San Francisco: John J. Marquette, pre- 
siding: 

May 5.—26029, Stanley & Furness, Inc.; 
32586, F. E. Booth Company; 33118, J. F. 
Carlston. : 

May 6.—31300, Willard W. White; 31301, 

Arthur P. Pollard; 21612, Selwyn Eddy Com- 
pany. 
May 7.—32950, C. R. Davis; 32032, Ethel 
D. Company; 30615, George N. Klemer; 
30629, Arthur F. Jacobs; 27681, 44664, 45048, 
30283, Glenn M. Harrington; 30284, Lester 
W. MacDonald; 27672, 45047, Lester W. Mac- 
Donald; 44665, L. W. MacDonald. 

May 8.—30628, Eugene B. Braden; 30738, 
Estate Sinclaire, Inc.; 30542, Kirkman Nur- 
series;~ 33767, Ralph H. Cross. 

May 9.—26717, 29899, Liberty Farms Co.; 
36848, 42698, Norman Loyall McLaren. 

May 12.—32367, Key System Transit Com- 
pany. 

May 13.—33098, James Woods; 36581, R. C. 
Eddy. 

May 14.—43671, 33907, Jacie B. Raiss; 
33909, 37956, Carl Raiss; 37955, 33908, Albert 
Raiss; 23521, A. F. Coffin; 35305, 39157, 
43432, Arthur M. Brown. 

May 15.—32275, Berman Heyman; 23485, 
Estate of Julius Wolf. 

May 16.—35159, Jonas Bloom; 33780, Helen 
V. Crocker; 35160, 41703, Estate David 
Bloom. 

May 19.—46511, Lydia Louise Ida Whit- 
comb; 46512, Marie M. E. G. Whitcomb; 
46513, Louise A. F. E. Whitcomb; 27940, 
Louise A. F. E. Whitcomb; 27941, Marie 
M. E. G. T. Whitcomb; 27942, Estate of 
Louise P. V. Whitcomb; 27943, Lydia L. I. 
Whitcomb; 16117, Marguerite T. Whitcomb; 
16118, Louis A. Whitcomb; 16119, 16120, Es- 
tate of Louise P. V. Whitcomb; 16121, Lydia 
L. Whitcomb; 46510, 27944, 16122, Charlotte 
A. W. Lepic; 30825, Swayne Lumber Cc @:- 


pany. 

May 20.—40888, John Leo Stack. 

May 21.—29006, Thomas ‘C. Kierulff; 
39993, R. A. Wilson Company. 

May 22.—25228, 32397, 33905, Little River 
Redwood Company; 29322, Benedict O. 
Lauerman. 


May 23.—28071, Elizabeth J. Bernieri; 
26819, San Francisco Iron & Metal Co. 
San Francisco: Stephen J. McMahon 
residing: 

May 5.—24156, 23605, 43587, E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. 
May 17.—39874, Crocker First, National 
Bank of San Francisco; 42081, Crocker First 


Pp 


National Bank; 42566, Henry Invest- 
ment Co. 
May 8.—23732, Meads Company, Inc.; 


39633, T. P. Wittschen. 

May 9.—36874, Wobbers, Inc.; 36875, Wob- 
bers Brothers; 36876, Schwartz-Kasser Im- 
provement Co.; 41365, M. A. Burns Mfg. Co. 


San Francisco: May 12 to May 16, W. 
C. Lansdon presiding: 

May 12.—35147, Folger Estate Co.; 31200, 
J. A. Folger & Co.; 30721, J. A. Folger & 
Co.; 22212, Folger Estate Co. 

May 13.—24578, Katherine P. Hooker 
8899, E. H. Nielsen Co.; 16383, G. M. & S. 
Co.; 17875, Goetjen & Metson Co.; 35040, 
33829, Irving Howard Sanborn; 37749, E. 
M. Mills. 

May 14.—29169, 29170, 36507, 40468, 
40686, H. S. Crocker Co., Inc.; 27299, 27314, 
Pioneer Fruit Co. 

May 15.—22075, Kenneth R. Kingsbury; 
34843, K. R. Kingsbury; 34844, F. H. Hill- 
man; 34845, R. C. Warner; 34846, H. T. 
Harper, 34847, H. M. Storey; 34848, R. J. 
Hanna; 44493, K. R. Kingsbury; 45093, 
R. C. Warner. 

May 16.—29765, Knowles Corp. et al.; 
38699, Brown-Wheeler Co., Ine. 


San Francisco: May 26 to May 29, 
Logan Morris presiding: 

May 26.—40229, Lord Forres (Archibald 
Williamson); 40230, Sir Robert Balfour; 
40231, Alexander B. Williamson; 40232, John 
Lawson; 40233, Thomas J. Whitson; 43972, 
Alexander B. Williamson;, 43973, Lord 
Forres (Archibald Williamson). 

May 27.—24244, Kern County Land Co.; 
35689, Anderson Canal Co.; 35690, Buena 
Vista Canal Co.; 35691, James Canal Co.; 
35692, Joyce Canal Co.; 35693, Kern Island 
Canal Co.; 35694, Pioneer Canal Co.; 35695, 
Plunket Canal Co.; 35696, Bozuillas Land 
& Cattle Co.; 35697, Victoria Land & Cattle 
Co.; 35698, Electric Water Co.; 41137, C. B. 
Jackson & E. B. Walthall. 

May 28.—3354, Consolidated Mutual Oil 
Co.; 29528, Carson Glove Co. 

May 29.—18953, Citizens Bank of Paso 
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Accumulation of Surplus to Evade Surtaxes—Penalties—1921 Act— 
Petitioner corporation held liable to tax for 1921 under section 220 of the 
revenue act of 1921; if it is clear that a corporation is availed of for the 
purpose of preventing the imposition of surtax upon its stockholders through 
the medium of permitting gains and profits to be accumulated instead of 
distributed, it falls within section 220 whether the accumulation be large 
or small; accumulations in excess of needs are evidence of purpose but not 
necessary; the purpose may appear from other facts; no return or state- 
ired* to be filed under section 220 before the Commissioner 
tax thereunder.—United Business Corporation of 
(B. 'T. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 726, May 5, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
offi€er or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulation’ of 


tandard 
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Board of Tax Appeals Lists 
Circuit Hearings in California 





37350, Stanley Pedder. 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
|of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Robert Hartshorne Estate 

Estate of Robert Hartshorne, Mar- 
garet Willis Hartshorne, executrix, High- 
lands, N. J. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $20,978.22. 

Of the overassessment, $134.41 is due 
to the correction of an administrative 
error whereby a duplicate assessment of 
tax is eliminated. 

The remainder of the overassessment 
amounting to $20,843.81 is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), revenue act 
of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid stibsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return. Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Trust for D. W. Paget 

Trust for Dorothy Wyndham Paget 
Lewis Cass Ledyard et al., trustees, New 
York. An overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1926, $66,321.38. 

The overassessment is caused by an 
elimination of the amount of income dis- 
tributed to the beneficiary of the trust 
during the taxable year pursuant to the 
instrument governing the distribution 
since, after a field investigation and con- 
ferences held in the Bureau, it is deter- 
mined that such amount represents tax- 
able income of the beneficiary against 
whom a deficiency in tax has been as- 
sessed. Section 219, revenue act of 1926, 
and the regulations promulgated there- 





Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 





Los Angeles: May 12 to 29, Stephen 
J. McMahon presiding: 


May 12.—22332, Mrs. Lizzie Gordon; 22333, 
Max L. Gordgn; 22334, Andy Martin; 22335, 
Ivor B. Bell * 22336, George W. Ley; 22337, 
Mrs. Mary C. Ley; 22338, Albert C. Pegg; 
36191, J. A. Talbot; 21076, A. J. Crookshank; 
21866, Mrs. Flora: McFadden; 26706, Hattie 
L, Smiley; 32387, Mrs. Florence G. Baldwin; 
27762, 40071, Jos. F. Logel; 37835, 40034, R. 
P. Shea. 

May 13.—31370, Estate of John William 
Hanson; 33993, Estate of H. H. Fish; 30397, 
Estate of Mgx Nebelung; 33081, Atlas Mixed 
Mortar Co. 

May 14.—20175, J. M. Etienne Jr.; 21128, 
Carlo Marchetti; 34596, G. H. Flebbe. 

May 15.—29339, Estate of Fred P. Grif- 
fith; 29407, Estate of Charles E. Bright; 
30685, Estate of W. S. Parks; 25103, Estate 
of Walter C. Brode; 25444, Estate of Jo- 
seph Melezer; . 20539, Estate of Robert 
McFadden; 35076, Busy Bee Candy Mfg. Co. 

May 16.—32271, Estate of William H. 
Hoegee; 31146, Mrs. Dolly E. Hall; 32981, 
Estate of Robert G. Wagner; 37355, 45065, 
W. A. Roth. 





State Taxation 
















Calendar of the | 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 

peals for May 5, 6, 7 and’8 was printed 

in the issue of Apr. 28. Following is the 

calendar for the week of May 12: 
May 12 

Ametican Trust Co. 

Attleboro Braiding Co, 

Atlantic Printing Co, 

Harry Beren. 

Max Beren. 

Christopher P. Cox. 

Crowninshield Shipbuilding Co. ~ 

Eloise T, Freeman, 

John 8S. Garvan. 

21727, Ezra Gould. . 

29789, W. D. Gover. 

23890-25717, W. B. Hibbs. 

37900, Emma B. Hutchings. 

28735, Kehota Mining Co. 

28873, Kentucky Oil Corporation. 

20350, Lake f Export Coal Corporations 

83376-15883, Lane Bryant, Inc. 

28874, Mrs. H. G. Lewis. 

19012-28362, Edward Maurer Co., Ine. 

21728, Merchants Bank & Trust Co. 

13122-16671, Pelican Ice Co., Inc. 

16671, Pelican Cold Storage & Warehouse 

Co., Ltd. 

13165, Rising Sun Brewing Co. 

1676, Southport Mill, Ltd. 

23889-25718, W. W. Spaid. 

34662, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. 

36691, Union Trust Co. 

41613, E. N. Webb 

17789, 


15179, 
17768, 
19759, 
20146, 
20145, 
22085, 
18987, 
34705, 
20558, 


Edward R. Wood. 

May 13 
Adirondack Securities Corporation. 
Emanuel Blount. 
John A. Cargill. 
R. M. Eddy Foundry Co. 
Fljer Company. 
32090, Home Friendly Insurance Co. 
41208, Jackson’s, Inc. 
8738, John H. Jewett. 
40835, Mrs. Mary E. Kelly. 
88651, Dr. M. A. Leebetter. 
39605. Joseph Maver. 
}8737, Gustav A. Preuss. 
9448, Stone Branch Coal Co, 
33677, Toledo Theatrical Co. 
40956, Union Furniture Co, 
28232, Wendell Hotel Co. 


16058 
47198 
cause). 
24036, C. A. Bryan and Wife (motion). 
24037, L. J. Bryan and Wife (motion). 
24285-29479-16598, Ellen Steel Chambere 


37110, 
31886, 
32891, 
11447, 
38952, 


ay 
Alden Anderson (motion), 
Bastrop Gas Co. (order to show 





May 19.—25352, Estate of F. A. Hartman; 
25018, California Coast Oil Co.; 24806, Ralph 
L. Hinckley; 34262, W. H. Trefry; 22339, 
Robert D. Clarke. 

May 20.—16552, Hayman Company, Inc.; 
17224, Joseph Zemansky; 31659, 35408, Albert 
R. Townsend. 

May 21.—30652, Leffingwell 
33114, Estate of Margaret 
26983, Burr Creamery Corp. 

May 22.—31218, Belridge Oil Co.; 33334, 
Juan F Brittingham; 30780, California Fire- 
proof Bldg. Co. 

May. 23.—34943, Marion B. Pringle; 
$4944, Phyllis B. Brunson; 43845, Phyllis 
Brunson; 43846, Marion B. Pringle; 26691, 
J. H. McBride; 29129, Arrowhead Spring Co. 

May 26.—16627, 29264, 45537, Fifth Street 


Rancho Co.; 
Peak Bartlett; 


Building; 25200, Honor B.. Adams; 30661, 
Minor B. & Honor B. Adams. 
May 27.—32545, R. M. Waiker; 30715, T.|- 


L. Tally; 34978, Gilbert S. Wright. 

May 28.—18868,.Ida A. Van Dyke; 18870, 
Cleve W. Van Dyke; 25336, George M. Sun- 
day; 32321f Walter M. Harvey. 

May 29.—27751, Miami Trust Co.; 35402, 
Sho-Me Copper Co.; 15309, F. V. de Clercq. 

Los Angeles: May 5 to May 9, W. C. 
Lansdon presiding: 

May 5.—30490, Estate of Mark G. Jones; 


32765, Estate of George E. Huntsberger; |’ 


29072, Estate of Max Ihmsen; 25904, Estate 
of Chester W. Thompson; 33791, Estate of 
Herman A. Weysser; 19881, 21111, Estate 
= # G. Bartlett; 19882, Estate of Emilie 

. Joy. 

May 6.—17222, Mrs. George W. Long; 
172238, George W. Long; 20697, Ernest H. 
Greppin Estate; 26059, Estate of Edward A. 
Clampitt. 

May 7.—25509, 27440, Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co.; 30333, Fruit Growers Supply. Co. 

May 8.—30294, Chandler Improvement 
Co.; 35900, Consolidated Canal Co.; 35901, 
Chandler Land & Securities Co.; 35902, 
San Marcos Hotel Co.; 26580, 43616, 44877, 
Shirley C. Ward, 20365, Dan M. Wood. 

M. Wood. 
May 9.—32611, 


Estate of Leonard B. 


Hirsch; 19187, William Brill; 30495, Dono- | 


van Corp. 

Los Angeles: May 19 to May 23, 
Logan Morris presiding: 

May 19.—17736, 18409, Oliver J. Me- 
Quistion; 25648, L. L. McQuistion; 25649, 
0. J. & R. S. MecQuistion; 25650, 0. J. 
McQuistion; 25651, 0, J. MeQuistion, Inc.; 
25652, R. S. McQuistion; 35194, Angeline 
L. Backs; 31741, George W. Bird; 31742, 
J. L. Allen; 43567, Estate of C. B. Van 
Vorst; 24336, 25388, Josephine W. McAllis- 
ter; 32968, Gilbert U. Kraemer; 25998, Bel- 
mont Shore Co.; 29940, A. T. Jergins Trust; 
17416, Richard 4H. Cole; 30445, Breakers 
Club of Southern California; 29698, Louis 
J. Gillespie; 33051, Richard Loynes; 
33052, Bessie Loynes Dodsworth; 20465, 
Victor H. Levy; 20466, Sydmey Chaplain; 
36102, Louis F. Stephens; 36909, National 
Iron Works. 

Los Angeles: May 26 to May 29, John 
J. Marquette presiding: 

May 26.—%6367, Henrm M. _ Robinson; 
36958, William R, Staats; 37119, John B. 
Miller; 34078, Dr. E. A. Bryant; 34518, 
Fontana Union Water Co.; 33366, William 
H. Davis; 33367, George I. Cochran; 33648, 
Estate of William E. Dunn; 235%, Fred T. 
Allers. « 

May 27.—25111, Mary E. Boland; 25112, 
William P. Boland; 33834, Universal Oil 
Co.; 33835, Devils Den Consolidated Oil Co. 

May 28.—13521, Anaheim Sugar Company; 
34485, Karl S. Hawthorne. 

May 29.—32278, Steve A. & Hugh Glas- 
sell; 32219, Louise Glassell Shorb; 29879, 
Spinks Realty Co.; 42185, Spinks Realty 
Co.; 35152, J. E. O'Donnell; 37176, O’Don- 
nell Petroleum Syndicate; 34933, Harry 
Millarde. 


under; Brown, Trustee, et al. v. Commis- 
sioner, 9 B. T..A., 521. 
Delaware Estate 

Estate of Willard Saulsbury, Hugh 
M. Morris, Executor, Wilmington, Del. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $24,470.14. The overassess- 
ment is caused by the allowance of a 
credit under the provisions of section 
301(b), revenue act of 1926, representing 
the amount of State inheritance taxes 
paid subsequent to the filing of the Fed- 
eral estate tax return. Article 9(a), 
Regulations 70, 


Estate of F. H. Levey 

Estate ‘of Frederick Harrington Levey, 
Charles Bispham Levey et al.,.Executors, 
New York. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taypayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $25,313.86. 

Of the overassessment the amount of 
$22,565.03 is caused by the allowance of 
a credit under the provisions of section 
301 (b), revenue act of 1926, represent- 
ing State inheritance taxes paid subse- 
quent to the filing of the Federal estate 
ee return. Article 9 (a), Regulations 
The balance of the above overassess- 
ment amounting to $2,748.83 results from 
the elimination of the proceeds of certain 
life insurance policies which were taken 
out by the decedent upon his own life 
and payable to beneficiaries other than 
his estate and,which were erroneously in- 
cluded in the net value of the estate as 
disclosed by the tax return, since, after 
a thorough investigative it is determined 
that the decedent had not during his life 


lain (motion), 
Selah 


24284-29490-16597, 
(motion). 
46010, Estate of Devitt D. Chidster. 
19257, Concrete Engineering Co. 
47782, James Bliss Coombs (order 
show cause). 
24638, Damascus Manufacturing Co. 
24171, John T. Dawson Estate. 
27283-4-5, Estate of James Dawson, 
47875, John Douglas (motion). 
47650-1, Erie Lighting Co. (motion). 
28370, Erskine Company, Inc. 
46252, Exchange Hotel Co. (order to show 
cause). \ 
23211-36759, C. S. Ferry & Son, Inc. 
26399, The Fleischmann Co, 
25885, Gilchrist Co. 
27527, Philip Goldenberg. 
26572, Einar L. Grondahl. 
25573, Severine Halvorsen. 
47466, Hampden Upholstering Works, Ine, 
, Josiah Howard (motion). 
Gerald Hughes. 
2 , Milton C. Johnson Co. 
8549, Larrabee Deyo Motor Truck Come 
pany, Inc. 
27526, E. J. Lorie. 
31855, J. T. Lupton (motion). 
38833, McMinnville Manufacturing 
(motion). 
47748, Charles W. Meyer (motion). : 
32997, National Pipe & Foundry Co. (moe 


Chamberlain 


te 


Co. 





tion). 
47586, New York Coal Co. 
38863, Peter O'Shaughnessy. 
27518, Jacob Paulsen. 
27517, J. P. Paulsen. 
30630, Estate of Herbert L. Parker. 
47646, Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
tion). 
47642-3-4-5, Pennsylvania Electric Cy 
24637, Premier Coal Co. (motion). 
21181, Eugene S. Reilly. 
47656, Jacob Sarner. 


(mo- 


47892, Superior Realty & Building Co. 

32095, Estate of Charlies J, Ta;jabus 
(motion). ; 

0 p>: 

25733, United Traction & Electric Vo. 

47725, H. J. Waft. 

47757, Estate of Charles E. Ward. 

39779, Sophia Weil. 

47684, Yellow Cab Co. (motion). 

34958, W. K. Zedwadski Jr. (motion). 

40673 to 40683, Geo. M. Brady et al. 

37250, Cincinnati Wire Bound Box Co. 
37251, Embry Box Co. 


47195, A. B. Spence. 
32754, Stewart & Bennett, Inc. 
42933, Texas Co. (motion). 
23609, Melville W. Thompson (motir 
47546, Washington Water Light & Pewez 
Co. (motion). 
May 15 
38649-42857, Arkansas Power & Light C», 
37248, Embry Lumber Co, 
37255, Four One Box Co. 


35463, Forrester-Nace Box Co. 
32198-35464-44131, General Box Corpoe 
ration. ‘ 


37247, 
35460, 


General Lumber Co, 

General Timber Co, 
27252, Gulf Mill & Lumber Co,, Inc. 
25289, Robert H. Haines. 
35140-37629, J. Jacobstein. 
39232, Merrill Silk Co. 

37245, Mesler Box Corporation, 
31114, Midland Valley Railroad, 
37246, Pearl River Veneer Co, 
37256, Pioneer Box Co. 

7305, Isbell Porter Co. 
37253, Republic Box Co., Inc. 
35141, H. Rothschild. 

40244, Harry Rothschild. 
37249, Sheboygan Cigar Box 

Mfg. Co 
37254, 


e 7 
Lumber 
‘Yupon Veneer Co., Inc. : 


—_—_— ee 
retained any of the legal incidents of. 
ownership in such insurance policies. Sec- 
tion 302 (g), revenue act of 1926; article. 
27, Regulations 70. Chase National Bank 
v. United States (278 U. S. 827); Lew- 
ellyn v. Frick (268 U. S. 238). 

John T. Kelly Estate 


Estate of John T. Kelly, National Park 
Bank of New York, Executor, New York, 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $37,578.74. 

Of the overassessment, the amount of 
$71,712.74 is due to the correction of an 
administrative error whereby an erro= 
neous duplicate assessment is eliminated, 

Of the overassessment, the amount of 
$16,626.69 is caused by the allowance of 
a credit under the provisions of section 
301 (b), revenue act of 1926, represent. 
ing State inheritance taxes paid sub- 
sequent to the filing of the Federal estate 
tax return, Article 9 (a), Regula, 
tions 70. - 

The balance of the overassessment 





amounting to $9,239.31 is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction for administra< 
tion expenses incurred and paid sub-" 
sequent to the filing of the Federal’ 
estate tax return. Section 303 (a) (1), 
revenue act of 1926; articles 32 and 34, 
Regulations 70 (revised). 








Nine Texas Rajlroads 
Accept Tax Valuations 





State of Texas: 
Austin, May 3. 
_ Nine Texas railroads have accepted 
intangible tax valuation cconeamaal 
$30,000,000 according to an anno 
ment by the State tax board, More 
$40,000,000 has been assessed again 
other lines and protests on these as 
ments will be heard May 26-27, 
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Tariff 


New Canadian Tariff 
Changes Duty Upon: 


_ Many Commodities 





Department of Commerce 
Summary Shows British 


And Empire Trade Has 
Beem Favored 





As a result of the most extensive 

Canadian tariff revision since 1907, rates 
on imports from the United States and 
other coumtries having no commercial 
treaties with Canada have been increased 
on 87 items and decreased on 82, while 
the British preferential rate is decreased 
on 270 items, including 216 made free, 
it was revealed ina statement made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce 
May 3. 
+ It was pointed out that by reason of 
the increased spread between the prefer- 
ential and the general rates, British and 
empire trade is favored to a great ex- 
tent. New features of the tariff, which 
was effective May 1, include countervail- 
ing duties on many commodities, includ- 
ing a number of agricultural products, 
The rate on several products is un- 
changed, but provision is made for duties 
in the event Canada begins to_ produce 
or manufacture such commodities, 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The budget speech to the Canadian 
parliament on May 1, 1930, presented 
tariff proposals by the minister of finance 

@ Which represent the most extensive re- 
vision of the tariff since 1907, according 
to a cablegzram from American Commer- 
cial Attache Lynn W. Meekins, received 
in the Department of Commerce. The 
proposed changes become effective at 
once, provisionally, subject to final adop- 
tion by the Canadian parliament. 

Four hundred and ninety-five items are 
changed. The British preferential rate 
is decreased on 270 items, including 216 
made free, with increases om 11 items. 
Under the intermediate tariff, which ap- 
plies to imvports from countries having 
favored-nation treaties with Canada, the 
rates are decreased on 98 items, with 
increased rates on 35. Under the gen- 
eral tariff, which applies to imports from 
the United States and other countries 
having no commercial treaties with Can- 
ada, the rates are increased on 87 items, 
with decreases on 82. British and Em- 

ire trade is favored to a great extent, 
by the imereased spread between the 
preferential and the general rates. 

Contervailing Duties Provided 

New features of the proposals include 
countervailing* duties on white and sweet 
potatoes, Soups and soup preparations, 
livestock, fresh meats, cured and pickled 
meats, butter; eggs in shell, frozen eggs, 
egg albumen, wheat, wheat flour, oats, 
oatmeal, rye, cut flowers, and cast iron 
pipe. The iron and steel and machinery 
schedule is completely revised, the British 
preferential rate being increased on 8 
items and reduced, or made free, on 
152 items. Under the intermediate 

hedule the increases number 24, with 
reductions on 86 items, Under the gen- 
eral column the increases mumber 40, 
with 66 reductions. All serap iron 
is free from all countries. The rates on 
pig iron are unchanged. A surtax of 5 
per cent ad valorem has been _ placed on 
ferroalloys. | Coyntervailing duties will 
apply to cast iron pipe. The rate on tin 
plate is unchanged, but provision is made 

+ duties of 7% per cent under the Brit- 
ith preferential, 124 per cent under the 
intermediate, and 15 per cent under the 
general, if Canada begins to make tin 
late. 

t Skelp is free under the British pref- 
erential; 5 per cent under the intermedi- 
ate and general, but provision is made for 
rates of 5 per cent British preferential, 
10 per cent intermediate, and 12% per 
cent general, if Canada begims to pro- 
uce it. t 

Agricultwaral machinery free from all 
British sources, with the general rates 
mostly unchanged. Printing machinery 
and equipment are subject to materially 
reduced rates under all tariffs. 

“The British preferential rates are re- 
duced on typewriters, dictaphones, and 
calculating machines. There is a down- 
ward revision of the rates on certain 
household, miscellaneous, and construc- 
tion machinery. Machinery, engines, 
boilers, and electrical apparatus not else- 
where specified in the tariff, and parts 
thereof, if of a class or kind mot made in 
Canada, are free under the British pref- 
erential tariff, 15 per cent under the 
intermediate, and 20 per cent under the 
general tariff; if of a class made in 
Canada, the British preferential rate is 
15 per cent, the intermediate 25 per cent, 
and the general 30 per cent. 

Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 

All eggs not in the shell become duti- 
able at 10 per cent under the British 

referential tariff, 25 per cent under the 

Gitermediate, and 30 per cent under the 
general. Yeast is free from British 
sources, With the other rates unchanged. 
, Allfresh fruits, vegetables and grains 

are free under the British preferential 
tariff. Fresh vegetables are dutiable un- 
der the general tariff at. 30 per cent ad 
valorem, with the following specific mini- 
mrates in cents per pound: Brussels 

@ routs, 4; asparagus, 3; cauliflower, 
eggplant, celery, parsley and tomatoes, 


2; lettuce, 144; cabbage, carrots, beets, 
cucumbers, rhubarb and spinach, 1; 
onions, %- Fresh fruits under the gen- 


eval tariff are dutiable mostly at 25 
per cent ad valorem, with the following 
specific minimum rates in - cents ‘per 
found: Strawberries, raspberries and 
oganberries, 3; cranberries, 24%; cher- 
ries and edible berries not otherwise 
specified in the tariff, 2; cantaloupes, 114; 
peaches, 144; apricots, quinces and nec- 
tarines, 1; pears, plums and prunes, %; 
apples 3/5. Oranges remain free, re- 
gardless of sources. 

‘Canned vegetables are free under the 
British preferential tariff, except for 
peas, for which the rate is’ 1 cent per 
pound. The general rate on_ beans, 
canned or otherwise prepared, is 1% 
cents per Pound; on canned corn, toma- 
toes and peas, 2 cents per pound; and on 
ajl other camned vegetables, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. a 

The rates: on canned pineapples are: 
British preferential, %/cent per pound; 
general 254 cents per pound. All other 
canned fruits are dutiable at 154 cents 
per pound under the British preferential 
and 2% cemts under the general tariff. 
All dried fruits are free under the Brit- 
ish preferemtial; and 2/3 cent per pound 
under the general—unchanged except on 
dates and figs, which were formerly 
dutiable at 40 cents per 100 pounds 
under the preferential, and. 55 cents, 
general ‘The rates on raisims are un- 
changed. 

Bounty on Bituminous Coal 
Jhole malt and malt flour not other- 
specified become dutiable under the 
tish preferential tariff at 1/3 cent per 
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Ex port Debenture Plan and Flexible 





Tariff Clause Are Rejected by House 





Debate on Conference Report Is Concluded; Measure Now 
Goes to Senate for Further Action 
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York; Carley, New York; Celler, New; ture plan that it would bring disaster to 


York; Cochran, Missouri; Connery, Mas- 
sachusetts; Corning, New York; Crosser, 
Ohio; Cullen, New York; Dickstein, New 
York; Douglass, Massachusetts; Drane, 
Florida; Fitzpatrick, New York; Gava- 
gan, New York; Griffin, New York; Hud- 
dleston, Alabama; Igoe, Illinois; Ken- 
nedy, New York; Kincheloe, Kentucky; 
Lea, California; Lindsay, New York; 
McCormack, Massachusetts; Meade, New 
York; Norton, New Jersey; O’Connell, 
New York; O’Connor, New York; Owne, 
Florida; Palmisano, Maryland; Prall, 
New York; Smith, West Virginia; Som- 
ers, New York; Spearing, Louisiana; 
Gran field, Massachusetts (37). 

Farmer-Labor: Kvale, for debenture 
(1). 
Pairs: For: Whitehead, Garner, Dick- 
inson, Tucker, Drewry, Hudspeth and 
Stedman. 

Against: Shreve, Britten, Ludlow, 
Simms, Beck, Mooney, Quayle. 


Lines Drawn on Debenture 
And Flexible Provision 


The contest over the Senate amend- 
ment embodying the export debenture 
plan began at the outset of the day’s 
session. Representative Hawley (Rep.), 
of Salem, Oreg., in charge of the bill, had 
announced orally that he would move to 
insist upon House disagreement with that 
amendment, as well as to disagree with 
the Senate amendments regarding the 
flexible tariff. On the other hand, the 
minority leadership, through Representa- 
tives Collier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss., 
and Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., act- 
ing for the minority leader, Representa- 
tive Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., who 
is ill, announced orally they favored con- 
currence with both the export debenture 
and fiexible tariff amendment of the 
Senate. 

Mr. Collier, ranking for the minority, 
said he advocated a Tariff Commission 
composed of six members, not more than 
three of whom should be from the same 
political party, as provided in a Senate 
amendment. He advocated that the 
chairman of the commission be chosen 
alternately from one political half of 
the commission and then the other, for 
whatever term is deemed desirable. 

Almost immediately after the House 
convened, the Speaker, Representative 
Longworth (Rep.) of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
directed the clerk to read Senate amend- 
ment 1128, for an export debenture. Mr. 
Hawley moved that the House further 
insist on its disagreement with the Sen- 
ate amendment and also that the debate 
be limited to two hours. At the request 
of Mr. Collier, he modified the request 
for time to two hours and 20 minutes, to 
which the House agreed. 

Answering a question of Representa- 
tive LaGuardia (Nep.) of New York 
City, Mr. Hawley added that he ex- 
pected there would be three hours of 
debate on the Tariff Commission and flex- 
ible tariff provisions ‘when they are 
reached, the leadership plan, according 
to. previously announced plan, being to 
dispose of the entire conference report 
before the day’s adjournment. 

Representative Hiil (Dem.), of Water- 
ville, Wash., made a preferential motion 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment with the Senate’s export debenture 
amerfadment and concur with that amend- 
ment. The debate then began, with the 
two motions pending. 


Mr. Hawley Assails 
Senate’s Debenture Plan 


Representative Hawley told the House 
that the whole subject of debenture has 
been fully debated in the past and he 
described the debenture proposal as writ- 
ten into the bill by the Senate. He said 
that the general result of the export de- 
benture plan, according to figures he has 
received from the Tariff Commission, 
would be to cost the United States Treas- 
ury $280,000,000. He said that the plan, 
if carried out, would result in transfer- 
ring that amount out of the United 
States to the treasuries abroad. It would 
result, he said, injincreased taxation in 
the United States, and in burdens on the 
American people without resulting in any 
benefit to American agriculture. 

Representative Hill im reply said it 
would help the American farmers in tak- 
ing care of their surplus products. He 
said he was gratified at the Federal 
Farm Board’s progress in bringing about 
cooperative organizations among the 
farmers but said the agricultural mar- 
keting act, which created the Board, is 
not a tariff measure and does not pro- 
tect them in the markets of the world. 

Majority Leader Tilson took the floor 
to outline the administration’s attitude. 
He said that to his mind “‘the vote on the 
debenture amendment determines whether 
our labors have been in vain, whether we 
shall have a tariff bill at all.” Disclaim- 
ing that anyone is authorized to state 
the President’s attitude, and that the 
President speaks for himself, he at the 
same time read to the House a commu- 
nication from the President. He also 
said the President about a year ago 
wrote a letter to the chairman ‘of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, Sen- 
ator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, giving 
at length his views on the export deben- 
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cent per pound; malt flour containing 
less than 50 per cent of malt, and also 
malt syrups and extracts, and grain 
molasses are dutiable under the British 
preferential tariff at 3 ¢ #:ts per pound 
plus 25 per cent ad valorem; and under 
the general tariff at 3 cents per pound 
plus 35>per cent ad\walorem. 

The new rates on celluloid partly 
manufactured are: British preferential, 
free; general, 10 per cemt; on manufac- 
tured, British preferential, 15 per cent; 
general, 35 per cent. 


Zine plates not otherwise specified in| 


the tariff have been added to item 345a, 
which provides for a duty of % cent per 
pound, preferential, and 1 cent per pound, 
general. 
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Belting leather further finished than | 


tanned—British preferential rate 10 per 
cent ad valorem; intermediate, 20 per 
cent; and general 22% per cent. An- 
thracite coal remains duty free. 

Numerous changes have been provided 
for under the drawback items. 

The basic rate of the sales tax has 
been reduced to 1 per cent. 

Provisiom is also made for the grant- 
ing of a bounty of 49%2 cents a ton on 
bituminous coal mined, converted into 
coke im Canada, when used in the smelt- 
ing of iron ore or producing steel, 





*By countervailing duties are meant: The 





pound, and under the general tariff at %|the regular Canadian rate. 


same rate as the country of origin imposes 
on the identical product when imported 
from Canada, if that rate is higher than 


the American farmer. 

Mr. Tilson, a few days ago, addréssed 
an inquiry to President Hoover asking 
if the President has any reason to change 
his views. The President in a reply just 
received, he added, replied that he had 
not, and gave an additional objection, 
and Mr. Tilson then read the President’s 
letter. 

The full text of the President’s letter 
follows: ' 
“The White House, Washington, May 1, 


1930. 

““The Hon. John Q. Tilson, 
“House of Representatives. 
*““My Dear Mr. Tilson: 

“*T have your letter of inquiry as to 
whether I see any reason to change the 
views which I expressed on Apr. 20, last 
year, upon the so-called debenture plan 
introduced by the Senate into the tariff 
bill. I do not. 

“Some minor alterations have been 
made in the plan which do not go to 
the essential fact that the practical 
working of it will depress and not ele- 
vate prices to the farmer. The plan in 
the present bill presents an additional 
objection in that the export subsidies 
proposed vary with different agricultural 
products and thus are widely different 
to different farmers. They vary from 
about 9 per cent upon the cost of pro- 
duction of rye to apparently nearly 100 
per cent on tobacco. In the latter case, 
growers could apparently afford to raise 
their product and export it for the sub- 
sidy alone. 

“Since my previous statement the 
Tariff Commission has estimated the cost 
of the plan to the Treasury, if put into 
operation and on the basis of present 
exports, at about $280,000,000 per an- 
num. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“HERBERT HOOVER.” 

Representative Tilson told the House 
that for more than a year Congress has 
worked assiduously on the tariff bill and 
it has now well nigh reached the final 
stage. 

“Some question has been raised as to 
the attitude of the President,” he said. 
“Of course no one is authorized to speak 
for the President. A year ago he wrote 
a very strong letter to the Committee on 
Agriculture in the Senate, addressed to 
Senator McNary, in which he gave at 
length his views in opposition to this 
plan.” 


V ote Held Determinative 
Of President’s Action 


Mr. Tilson told the House that the 
House vote on this question would deter- 
mine whether or not this bill shall be- 
come a law. “I ask every fair-minded 
man who will read those extracts,” Mr. 
Tilson said, “if he can fairly say that 
there is any question in his mind as to 
what the President will do with this bill, 
if it should reach the other end of the 
(Pennsylvania) avenue with this provi- 
sion in it. And that is the basis of my 
saying, that, in my judgment, based upon 
the many statements that the President 
has made, so far as he is concerned, he 
could not approve a bill with such a pro- 
vision in it.” 

Representative Montague (Dem.), of 
Richmond; Va, asked Majority Leader 
Tilson if the latter meant to infer that 
the President would veto the bill if the 
export debenture provision is inserted. 
“I cannot imagine any other thing,” an- 
swered Mr. Tilson. 

“‘Does this or does it not give him the 
right either to veto the plan or put it 
into operation if he sees fit?” asked Mr. 
Montague. 

““As he says, as soon as the power is 
given the Board,” Mr. Tilson replied, 
“the pressure would begin at once, espe- 
cially from the dealers and others. The 
pressure would go on, and instead of 
solving the situation, we would simply 
have to begin again.”” Mr. Tilson added 
that the bill has beem framed with great 
consideration for the agricultural inter- 
ests but in his judgment this debenture 
provision would not only do agriculture 
no good but in the words of the Presi- 
dent would prove disastrous, 

Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 
New York City, asked for what purpose 
Mr. Tilson had read a threat of veto. “It 
is not a threat,” replied Mr. Tilson, “it is 
simply the attitude of the President.” 


Retaliatory Measures 
Abroad Are Doubted 


Representative Sumners (Dem.), of 
Dallas, Tex., advocated the debenture “to 
give back to the farmer part of what 
the Government is taking from him” by 
the tariff. He declared agriculture is 
“not getting a fair deal.” 

The argument that the debenture 
would result in retaliatory action by for- 
eign nations was opposed by Representa- 
tive Sproul (Rep.), of Sedan, Kans. He 
said agriculture has been asking relief 
for eight years and has received nothing 
but sympathetic statements. The duty 
on wheat and cottom does no good, he 
said. 

Representative Edwards (Dem.), of 
Savannah, Ga., said the debenture would 
provide an increase of $10 a bale in the 
Price received by farmers of his State 
for cotton. It would also benefit pro- 
ducers of naval stores and other prod- 
ucts, he said. Representative Rankin 
(Dem.), of Thpelo, Miss., interposed that 
it would increase by $160,000,000 a year 
the amount received by wheat growers 
for their product. 

The only way to carry out the pledge 
to place agriculture on a par with indus- 
try is to adopt the debenture plan, Rep- 
resentative Brand (Rep.), of Urbana, 
Ohio, said. He said eight nations have 
export debentures, and cited the refusal 
of the British parliament to adopt re- 
taliatory measures against the German 
debenture on wheat as disproving the 
contention that retaliation would result. 
Parliament voted down a retaliatory 
measure two to one, he said. 


Mr. Fort Holds Trade 
Alone Would Be Helped 


Representative Quin (Dem.) of Mc- 
Comb, Miss., spoke im favor of the de- 
benture provision. 

Representative Fort (Rep.) of East 
Orange, N. J., declared he favors any- 
thing that will aid the farmer, but he 
never will vote “for a gesture which 
seems to aid agriculture but really is 
to its detriment.” He said the deben- 
ture provision would delegate to an exe- 
cutive commission authority to appro- 
priate and expend $280,000,000 a year, 
half of the revenues from the tariff. 

The trade, and not the farmer, owns 
the grain now, he said, and the deben- 
ture would benefit the trade rather than 
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the farmer. Other nations, he said, 
a impose tariffs equal to the deben- 
ure. 
Mr. Sproul said Australia has a bounty 
law and is in the worst economic con- 
dition in its history. It has raised so 
much wool and other products that 
cannot export them at a profit, he sai 
The debenture plan would increase pro- 
duction in America to such an extent 
that prices would be broken on world 
markets, he declared. 
Representative Jones (Dem.) of Ama- 
rillo, Tex. advocated the debenture, 
stating that the German bounty raised 
the price of wheat to the German farmer. 
He opposed restriction of crops, declar- 
ing elimination of the surplus would also 
eliminate 400,000 ‘farmers who would 
have to hunt work in other industries. 
A chart showing the farmers’ prod- 
ucts to be lower priced than industrial 
products was exhibited to the House by 
Representative Campbell (Rep.) of 
Battle Creek, Iowa. 

Representative Griffin (Dem.) of New 
York City, spoke in opposition to the de- 
benture provision, contending it would 


impose a heavy tax burden on the public. | 


Representative Purnell (Rep.), of At- 
tica, Ind., criticized the debenture plan 
as upsetting the entire program of the 
Federal Farm Board and the agricultural 
marketing system. He urged that the 
Board be given more time to make its 
Policies effective before any important 
change is made in the Federal program. 

Representative Hill (Dem.), of Water- 
ville, Wash. then moved that the House 
accept the Senate amendment providing 
for the debenture system. The motion 
= rejected on a roll tall vote, 161 to 

“ 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg,, them asked unanimous con- 
sent that amendments 1129 to 1135, re- 
lating to organization of the Tariff Com- 
mission; 1138, relating to information 
to be furnished to Members of Congress; 
1139, relating to cost of production in- 
vestigations; and 1140, 1141 and 1151, 
relating to the flexible tariff, be consid- 
ered together for three hours, disagreed 
to, and sent back to conference. 

Representative Crisp (Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga., objected, and Mr. Haw- 
ley then amended the request to provide 
that all but the last three amendments, 
which relate to the flexible tariff, should 
be debated for three hours, disagreed to, 
and sent back to conference. Unanimous 
consent was given for this procedure. 


Senate’s Amendment 
On Personnel Discussed 


Representative Treadway (Rep.), 
Stockbridge, Mass., discussed the Senate 
amendment relative to the personnel and 
qualifications of the members of the Tar- 
iff Commission. 

The House bill originally provided, he 
said, that the Board should be composed 
of seven men, at a salary of $12,000 
each, appointive for seven years, on an 
absolutely nonpartisan basis. The Sen- 
ate amendment, he said, provides for six 
members, at $10,000 each, appointive for 
six years each, three from each political 
party. 

Party politics should not enter into this 
appointment, he told the House. He said 
that if it were left entirely to the discre- 
tion of the President to appoint the men 
most fitted for the position regardless of 
politics, he had confidence enough in the 
President to believe that he would not 
let politics enter into it. 

Regarding the flexible clause, Mr. 
Treadway said that the worst feature of 
the Senate amendment was that which 
provided that the Tariff Commission re- 
port annually to Congress and the Presi- 
dent. By such method, he said, added 
burdens will be placed upon Congress. 
*““You would be making the President a 
rubber stamp by this action,” he as- 
serted. The President should be given 
this authority alone to receive the re- 
ports, he said. 


Mr. Ragon Recalls Origin 
Of Flexible Provision 


Representative Ragon (Dem.), of 
Clarksville, Ark., said that he believed 
the flexible clause should be taken from 
the tariff bill so that pressure would not 
be brought to bear on the President 
from industries. 


without the consent of Congress, Mr. 


Ragon said, the power of taxation is | 


taken from Congress, where the Consti-. 
tution places it. 

The flexible tariff clause was put in 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, 
stated, to meet the emergency which 
existed due to conditions following the 
war. Prices at that time were fluctuat- 
ing extensively and there was abnormal 
economic instability, and it was for that 
reason that the President was given the 
authority to adjust these rates later if 
he saw fit, Mr. Ragon said. 

When the clause was placed in the 
Fordney-McCumber bill, he said, it was 
with the solemn promise that it would 
remain there only temporarily. He 
quoted from a speech by Mr. McCumber, 
the Senate author of the bill, as saying 
that he would not vote for the measure 
if it were not for the abnormal condi- 
tions which prevailed at the time, and 
that when economic conditions would 
come back to more of a normal position, 
he would be in favor of doing away with 
the clause. 

« The clause was put in the tariff bill 
so that the President could have the 
power to reduce the rates as the prices 
became readjusted and lower, and, he 
said, the result was that the rates were 
increased on the great majority of the 
schedules which were changed. 

Mr. Ragon said the flexible tariff is 
surrender of the powers of Congress. 


Asked by Representative Lea (Dem.), of | 


Santa Rosa, Calif., if he did not con- 
sider it dangerous to place in the hands 
of one man in a _ political position such 
extensive power, Mr. Ragon said he did. 
He asked why, if it is unsound to dele- 
gate the power to grant export deben- 
tures, it is not just as unsound to dele- 
gate power over the tariff. 

Representative Davenport (Rep.), of 
Clinton, N. Y., defended the flexible plan, 
declaring that the President acts within 
the law and that he expedites changes in 
rates which are meeded immediately. 


Alleged Surrender 
Of Power Is Opposed 


Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill, criticised the Senate plan, 
declaring the provision to limit congres- 
sional action on changes recommended by 
the Tariff Commission would te void 
even if enacted into law. 

Representative Crisp remarked that if 
the President revised a rate and Con- 
gress passéd a law to restore the pre- 
Viouswrate, the President could veto the 
law and-it would require a two-thirds 
vote to pass the rate over his veto. He 
opposed a “surrender of legislative 
power” to the President, 

Representative Moore (Dem.), of Fair- 


fax, Va., urged retention of tariff powers | 


in the House. 

Representative Cooper (Rep.), of Ra- 
eine, Wis, expressed disapproval to the 
frequent references on the floor of the 


of | 


If his power is vested | 
in the President to raise and lower rates | 


he, | 
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ToGain to Absorb Large World Output 








By Lewis 


Associate Mineral Economist, Common Metals Division, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce 


Rapid expansion in the consumption 
of chromium, begun in 1922, has con- 
tinued in recent years, and present, indi- 
cations are for further increase in con- 
sumption. 

The most noteworthy recent develop- 
ments include the extensive adoption of 
chromium plating, especially for auto- 
mobile parts; the increased utilization 
of rustless irom and steel and nickel- 
chromium steel; and the further substi- 
tution of chromite refractories for mag- 
nesite refractories, due to a favorable 
price differential. 

The tanning industry appears to be 
turning more and more chromium re- 
agents. The demand for chromium pig- 
ments seems to have been maintained. 

Shipments of chromite from mines in 
the United States in 1928 were more 
than three time those in 1927, but were 
still relatively imsignificant. 

Favorable development of the large 
chromite deposits of southern Rhodesia 
continued in spite of the lack of adequate 
transportation, and a record output -of 
195,918 long toms was made im 1928. 
Plans have been made for improvement 
of the transportation facilities. 

The rapid development of the Trans- 
vaal chromite area was a leading event 
in the Union of South Africa im 1928. 
This field is said to rival the Rhodesian 
fields, as it is favored by lower freight 
costs to exporting points. 

Further discoveries of chromite have 
been made in Canada and Indo-China, the 
latter being the more important at the 
present state of development, although 
of lower grade. In New Caledonia the 
development of electric smelting of nickel 
ores has increased the demand for chro- 
mite refractories for furnace linings. 
Some believe that the famous Tiebaghi 
mine can no longer furnish the same 
volume of high-g@rade ore it once did, but 
active development of other properties in 
New Caladonia may offset decreased pro- 
duction from this mine. 

The promising Baluchistan deposits of 
British India continued to develop favor- 
ably, and Soviet interests were actively 
Oy 


House to the possibility that the Presi- 
dent might veto a pending measure if cer- 
tain provisions were included in it. ‘He 
cited an old law of Great Britain making 
it a crime to refer in parliament to any 
views which the king might have on a 
piece of legislation, and suggested that 
the President might have great in fiuence 
through his appointing power votes on 
pending legislation if his views are al- 
ways consulted. 

Mr. Cooper suggested that the consti- 
tutional provision that the President 
should send messages to Congress sug- 
gesting legislation could hardly be con- 
strued to imply that a personal letter 
from. the President giving his views on 
legislation might be read on the floor| 
of the House. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, read a statement by Rep- 
resentative Beck (Rep.), of Philadelphia, 
Pa., former Solicitor General of the 
United States, reiterating the view of 
Mr. Beck against delegation of powers 
of Congress to the executive branch as 
proposed in the flexible tariff provisions 
of the bill as it passed the House. 

The Chair then announced that the 
provisions under discussion except those 
relating to the flexible tariff would be 
sent back to comference, the House in- 
sisting on its disagreement, under the) 


A. Smith 


engaged-im an attempt to rehabilitate the 
Ural chromite industry, The deposits of 
the Shetland Islands, Scotland, first open 
early in the nineteenth century, are still 
working, amd the concentrated product 
appears to be suitable for pigment manu- 
facture. 

In Turkey the United Swedish Steel 
Works Co. has acquired comcessions in 
the Eskishehir, Kosfindik, amd Ecrenos 
areas, andi is doing development work; 
the Brusa@ deposits have been assigned 
toa Turkish company on a 60-year basis; 
and a’ British firm controls one of the 
large deposits of Smyrna. The Turkish 
productiom: in 1928 was nearly twice that 
in 1927. 

The dewelopment of successful electric 
smelting methods for making stainless | 
steels direct from chromite and iron ore 
may lead to a solution of the metallurgi- 
cal difficulties in attempting to handle the 
chromiferous nickel iron ore deposits of 
the lateritic type. 

The known reserves in these deposits 
are so large that they indicate a source 
upon which a stable and lasting industry 
might be built. It has been conserva- | 
oe estimated that the reserves of this 

aterial im: Cuba, Celebes Island, Greece, 

Borneo, IEmdo-China, South Africa, and 
the Philippines would reach 5,000,000,000 
tons. 
\ In the. United States 868 long tons of 
chromite were mined during 1928, and 
660 tons were shipped, compared with 50 
tons mined and 201 tons shipped in 1927. 
Ore was mined in 1928 in Mendocino, 
San Luis Obispo, and Shasta Counties, 
Calif.; im Harford County, Md., and in 
Stillwater County, Mont. 


On the line between Shasta and Trin-! 


ity counties, Calif. near Castella, Gib- 
son, and La Moine is a group of small 
deposits which was producing during the 
latter half of 1928; a 25-ton crushing 
plant at Gibson was said to have shipped 
five carloads of chromite up to the middle 
of August. During the World War most 
of the domestic chromite produced was 
obtained from the California deposits. 

The extensive chromiferous serpentine 
area in Stillwater and Sweet Grass coun- 
ties, Mont., has only been prospected on 
the east and west ends, where promising 
deposits Ihave been shown. Published 
statements concerning one property indi- 
cate that it may be developed to the point 
of shippimg concentrates during 1929. 
Further prospecting work in this area 
may disclose new and valuable deposits. 

The United States imported 216,592 
long tons of chromite during 1928, a 
decrease Of 5,768 tons from the 222,360 
tons imported in 1927. Im 1927 the 
United States imported 55 per cent of 
the total world production, but in 1928 
only about 49 per cent of the probable 
world output of about 442,000 tons. 
Southern Rhodesia, exporting through, 
Portuguese East Africa, again furnished 
more than half of the total United States 
imports; the quantity imported from this 
source in 1928 was 112,073 long tons, or 
nearly 17,000 tons less than in 1927. 

Cuba, British India, Greece, Union of 
South Africa, and New Caledonia each 
furnished more than 15,000 tons, and 
smaller amounts were obtained from 
Brazil, Cyprus, Turkey, and The Nether- 
land. The decrease in imports from 
Rhodesia is believed to be due to the 
accumulation of considerable stocks in 
1927 by comsumers, which protected the 
industry from irregular deliveries caused 
by transportation difficulties. 


Cuban imports nearly doubled as a re- 
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hem Steel Corporation in Cuba; these 
ores are suitable for the mat ‘ 
of refractory materials. The New Cale- 
donia ore is best fitted for chemicals 
and pigments because of its comparative 
purity. “pe 

The quoted price for 45 to 50 per cent 
Rhodesia and India ores, c. i. f. Atlantie” 
ports, was $22.50 to $23 a long ton dur= ~ 
ing January and February; during Mareh 
and April there was a slight rise to” 
$22.50 to $2350. May, June, July, Au= 
gust, and September prices held constant 
for Rhodesia and India ores, but in July 
the specifications were changed to 47 to- 
0 per cent Cr.0;. ! 

In October specifications were changed 
agaim, and India and Rhodesia ores of 
47 to 49 per cent grade were quoted at 
$21 outright, while 50 to 51 per cent 
ores commanded $23. In November India 
and Rhodesia 47 to 49 per cent ores rose 
to $22, the other prices remaining the 
same as in October. There was no chai 
in December prices. New Caledonia hig’ 
grade ore wos quoted at $25 per ton, 
.0. b. eastern ports. The price for Rho- 
desia and India ores for the year was 
reported as $22 to $24. 

Ferrochromium remained constant 
throughout the year at 60 to 70 cents per 
pound of contained chromium, spot ship- 
ments demanding an additional one-half 
cent. Chromite bricks were steady at 

45 a long ton in spite of increasing 
emand. 

Fhe_ estimated world production of 
chromite in 1928 was about 449,000 metrie 
tons, an increase of 41,000 tons over 1927. 
The production in Rhodesia increased 
slightly to 199,060 metric tons in 1928 
and was about 44 per cent of the esti- 
mated world output. The exports from 
New Caledonia, in 1928, were 56,698 
metric tons, compared with 42,885 tons 
in 1927. Pyactically all Cuban produc- 
tion is shipped to the United States; im- 
ports from Cuba into the United States 
amounted to 34,248 metric tons in 1928, 
compared with 17,256 tons in 1927. 

Production in Greece in 1928 is re- 
ported as 20,953 metric tons, but imports 
into the United States from Greece, which 
usually account for a large part of the 
actual Grecian output, decreased 24 per 
cent in 1928. The Union of South Africa 
produced 31,756 metric tons in 1928, Bra- 
zil, India (British), Japan, Russia, 
Turkey, the United States, and Yugosla- 
via also contributed to the world total; 
the figures for three of these countries 
are not yet available. 

From a world-wide view of the chro- 
mite situation, considering past produc- 
tion, prices, potential production, and pro- 
ducing capacity, the deposits of Rhodesia, 
India, Union of South Africa, Turkey, 
Greece, and New Caledonia appear 
capable of supplying the world demand 
with ease for many years, 

The following countries have produced 


and shipped chromite during or since the 
World War: 


Australia: Japan, 
New South Wales, New Caledonia, 
Queensland, Norway, 
Brazil, Portugal, 
Canada, Southern Rhodesia, 
Cuba, Rumania, 
Cyprus, ho Russia, 
Great Britain, Turkey (Asia Minor), 
Greece, Union of South Af- 
Guatemala, rica, 
India (British), United States, 
Indo-€hina, Yugoslavia. 


The following list names the countries 
where chromite is known to occur but 
from which there is no record of recen? 
shipments: 








unanimous consent agreement. { 











sult mainly of operations by the Bethle- 











































































































CRIED the LAST of the DUBERVILLES 


“B-but ‘Tess, I’m asking “you to be my wife,”’ stammered Sir Sidney 


Sissingham. 


“What,”” cried the fiery fr-aulein, “you'd call me ‘wife’ in rasping tones 








like those. Never! Before you dare presume, sir, learn What wonders, 
upon frayed vocal cords, are worked by honey-smooth, queen-leaf 
tobacco. Relieve my tortured ears and your tortured throat with 
OLD GOLDS. Mellow your speaking voice, calm that cackling cough 
Sidney. There's 


and soothe that squawk. 


not a bark ina 


OLD 


FASTEST GROWING CIGARETTE IN HISTORY 
© + +eeeeeeeNOT A COUGH INA CARLOAD 
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OLD GOLD yourself, Sir 
billion.” 


GOLD 












Algeria, Germany, 

Argentina, Greenland, 

Australia, Italy, 
Tasmania, Mexico, 
Victoria, Netherland East In- 
Western Australia, dies (Celebes), 

Austria, : Newfoundland, 

British East Africa New Zealand, 
(Uganda Protecto- Palestine, 

rate), Persia, 

hosen, , Portuguese Timor, 

Czechoslovakia, Spain, 

Egypt, : Sweden, 

French West Africa Syria, 
(Guinea), Togoland. 
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-.. Foreign Trade — | 
Is Reduced | Business in Guatemala and Ecuador Improvement in Price World Wants for Domestic Products 


| Distribution 


Manufactures 


Customs Rulings 


For Wooden Belts | Shows Continued Decline During April |Qf Raw Cotton Is Said) Range.From Matches to Doll Carriages 


Strung With Beads General Trade in Honduras Is Improved, However, Com- 
merce Department Says in Weekly Review 


_. Customs Court Announces 

_ Reappraisements .on 23 
Other Classes of Imported 
Merchandise 


New York, May 3—Novelty_belts for 
women, made of wood and beads, were 
i ‘the subject of a test case which the 
_*  Wnited States Customs Court here has 
just decided in favor of the importers. 
These belts were assessed at 60 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1403, 
tariff act of 1922, as articles in chief 
value of beads. Judge Sullivan finds 
that duty should have been 33 1/3 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 410, 
as manufactures in chief value o wood. 

The court rules a bead is “a little per- 
forated sphere, ball, cylinder, or the like, 
usually strung on a thread or attached 
to a fabric for decoration,” and _conse- 
quently, ornamental fiat pieces ef wood, 
strung with beads and buckles to form 
belts, are not beads. 

Importers, whose protests are granted, 
include the Colonial Bead Co., Inc., 
Bernstein, B. Blumenthal & Co., the Globe 
Shipping Co., David Greenbaum, Guth- 
man, Solomon & Co., the Morris Hollan- 
der Co., J. Loewenthal & Co., A. Stein- 
hardt & Bros., Wertheimer, Levy, Inc. 
and H. Wolff & Co. (Protests 267893-G- 
etc. 

) New Reappraisements 

New reappraisement decisions by the 
United States Customs Court fix the 
proper valuations, for duty assessment 

urposes, upon the following classes of 
incoming merchandise: : 

Earth color, imported from Uerdingen, 
Germany, by Stanley Doggett, Inc., New 


ork. 

Leather gloves, imported from Milan, 
Italy, by the T. D. Downing Company, 
Bost 


on. 

Asbestos shingles, imported from 
Bordeaux, France, by the Gallia Trading 
Co., New Orleans. 

Electrical meters, imported from 
Toronto by William J. Oberle, Inc., New 
Orleans. 

Decorated china, imported from 
Windischeschenktach. Germany, by W. L. 
Conover, Houston, Tex. ; 

Asbestos shingles and ridge rolls, im- 

orted from Brussels, Belgium, by the 
Euro ean Agencies Co., Inc., Lake 
Charles, La. " 

Decorated chinaware and white china- 
ware, imported from Hamburg by the 
Schulingkamp Co., Charleston, 

Cc 


| 





Torsion balances, imported from Buda- 

st, Hungary, entered at Houston, Tex. | 

y T. E. Ash. | 

Linen sheets, etc., imported from} 
Paris, entered at Houston, Tex., by W. | 
R. Zanes & Co. 

Piston leathers and gland leathers, im- 
ported from Dartford, Kent, Engiand, | 
entered at New Orleans by the United | 
Fruit Company. 

Surface-coated paper, etc., imported | 
from Lyons, France, entered at New| 
_— by the Keller Dorian Paper Co.,| 

nc. | 

Cotton covers, etc., imported from 
Messina, Italy, entered at Buffalo, N, Y., 
by Wm. A. Bird. 

Plywood, imported from Woodstock, 
Canada, entered at Cleveland by the A.| 
W. Fenton Co. | 

Razor blades, imported from Sheffield, | 
Eng., entered at Cleveland by the A. W. 
Fenton Co. 

Chip mats, imported from Kobe, Ja-| 
pan, entered at Cleveland by the A. W.| 

* Fenton Co. 

Lampblack, etc., imported from Que- 
bec, Canada, entered at Akron, Ohio, by | 
A. Schulman, Inc. 

Brassware, imported from Wien, Aus- 
tria, entered at Cleveland by the Ster- 
ling & Welch Company. 

Linen glasscloth, imported from Bel-| 

fast, entered at Cleveland by the May 
Company. 

Embroidery linen, imported from Cour- 
trai, Belgium, entered at New York by 
Marshalf’ Field & Co. 

Tissue paper, imported from London, | 
entered at Norfolk by C. Bruce Austin. | 

Herrings in tomato, imported from 
London, entered at New York by G. W. 
Sheldon & Co. 

Canned tomatoes, imported from Mon-| 
treal, entered at Detroit by Miramonto 
Brothers, et al. 

Flannel shirtings, imported from Glas- 
al entered at New York by Meadows, 

ye & Co. 

‘i ce, Circular Nos. 1687 to 
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Grades of Cotton Tested 
For Making of Sheeting 


As an initial step in learning what 
grades and staple lengths of cotton give | 
the most satisfactory service for sheet- 
ing, the Bureau of Home Economics of | 
the United States Department of Agri- | 
culture is conducting a test of 90 sheets 
in ordinary use in a Washington (D. C.) 
hotel, according to a statement made 
public May 3 by the Department of Agri- | 
culture which follows in full text: | 

These sheets were made under the di- | 
rection of the Bureau of Agricultural | 
Economics, which selected the cotton to | 
be used and supervised the manufacture 
of the sheets. Three different grades of | 
the same staple length—1 inch—are rep- | 
resented in the study now under way. 

After making tests of the tensile | 
strength, thread count, and weight in| 
ounces per square yard of these three | 
=e of fabric, the Bureau of Home} 

conomics arranged to place the sheets 
for service on one floor of the hotel. | 

Each sheet is marked with a number | 
for identification whenever it is laun- 
dered. Every morfing the used sheets 
of this lot are collected by themselves 
and sent to the hotel laundry. There 
they are washed separately, but in the 
same manner as the other linen used in 
the hotel. A specialist from the textile 
and clothing division is present through- 
out the laundering process, timing the 
sheets in the machine and in the rinse 
waters and checking the numbers on 
those which are washed. Thus, at any 
stage of the experiment it is possible to 
tell how many times a given sheet has 
“been used. 

When the first breaks begin to appear 
in these sheets samples will be with- 
drawn for laboratory tests, and at the 
conclusion of the study all the discarded 
sheets will be examined for areas of 
greatest wear. 

+» It is ho that this study will lead to. 
rs linking the production of textile 

rs more closely with quality and per- 

nce requirements in the finished ar- 





-|this improvement, coming 


jing the corres’ 


The coffee market in Ecuador is 
dull; business in Guatemala declined 
last month as compared with March, 
and the befween crop season in Haiti 
hus not improved the situation in that 
country, the Department of Com- 
merce states in its weekly review of | 
world economic conditions made pub- 
lic on May 2. A part of the review, 
which described the -business outlook 
in Argentina as improving as a re- 
sult of cheaper money rates in New 
York and London, and noted a sea- 
sonal recession of trade in Canada, 
was printed in full text in the issue 
of The United States Daily on 
May 8. 
The remainder of the review, deal- 
ing with the business situation in 
other Latin American countries, the 
Philippine Islands and Europe, con- 
cludes as follows in full text: 
Haiti—With the “dead season” be- 
tween crops now at hand, business con- 
ditions in Haiti are unimproved. A very 
slight degree of relief was felt due to 
the advance in world coffee prices, but 
ter many 
months of depression, has not had the 
effect of relieving the strain under which 
business has been labori The general 
situation is one that calls for extreme 
caution in the granting of credits. Mer- 
chandise stocks are reported as being 
very low and, with no anticipation of 
business picking’ up in the immediate 
future, importers and distributors are 
not importing the usual volume of stocks. 
At this time of the year Haitiaf business 
is usually moving briskly owing to the 
returns from the coffee crop. Returns 
from this crop, when prices are good, 
enable business to carry over the “dead 
season” which lasts from May to Octo- 
ber, and during which time agricultural 
activity is at a minimum. Conditions in 
the world coffee market this year, how- 
ever, were such as to offer little encour- 
agement to the coffee industry and — 
were considerably lower than usual. As 
a consequence, imports for the six months 
ending Mar. 31 dropped to $7,065,000 as 
compared with $10,372,000 imported dur- 
nding period of the pre- 

ous year. The value of exports during 
the six months ending Mar. 31 totaled 
$8,893,000 as compared with $11,786,000 
for last year. 


Jamaica.—General economic conditions | 


in Jamaica are slightly below normal. 
The condition of the agricultural crops 
is good, but exports of principal commod- 
ities are slow owing to the low prices. 
Retail business is reported as being less 
active than is usual for this time of the 
year. Highway construction is progress- 
ing normally in the rural districts and 
labor conditions continue to be satisfac- 
tory throughout the island. The number | 
of tourists visiting the island from Apr. 
1 to Apr. 24 decreased 20 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
last year. 


Curtailing of Silk Output 


Considered in Japan 


Japan.—Stock and commodity prices in 
Japan continue to decline. In view of 
the drop in the price of raw silk futures, 
now quoted at below 1,000 yen per bale, 
filatures are contemplating a further cur- 
tailment in production as well as delay- | 
ing the reeling of this year’s cocoons. 
Industrial inactivity is aggravating the 
unemployment situation and with the| 
posibility of further reduction in wages | 
labor is becoming restive. The unfavor- 
able trade balance for the period from 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 21 totaled 134,900,000 yen. 


| 


| (1 yen equals $0.4935 at current rate at 


exchange.) 


Mexico.—Wholesale and retail trade! 


were generally dull during April with 
collections slow and money tight. The 
unfavorable conditions are attributable 
chiefly to the low yields of several im- 
portant crops,in 1929 and prices being 
received for Metals and petroleum. No 
general improvement is expected in the 
near future. Conditions are relatively 
better in the Monterrey district due to 
manufacturing industries of the regime. 
Trade in this city is also stimulated to 
some extent by tourists from the United 
States. i 
on various highway and irrigation proj- 
ects which is relieving the unemployment 
situation to’ some extent. 

In spite of the business depression, 
bank clearances in Mexico City during 
March amounted to 100,000,000 pesos, 
the largest monthly total during recent 
years. The increase is due partly to the 
government’s recently adopted policy of 
paying salaries of government employes 
by check. 

Extensive preparations are being made 
by the government for census covering 
population, agriculture and industry on 
May 15; 1930. The Mexican Highway 
and Tourist Congresses, together with a 
road machinery exhibit, have aroused 
much local interest and are expected to 
encourage further highway construction. 
Delegates from all Mexican states and 
about 30 delegates from the United 
States are in attendance. About 130 
American manufacturers have products 
on display at the road machinery ex- 
hibit. 

Norwegian Industries 


Report Encouraging Outlook 
Netherland East Indies.—Conditions 


in the bazar market continue very quiet. | 


The local price war which has prevailed 
for some time between two large oil com- 
paries has ended and prices have re 
turned to their old levels. 

Nicaragua.—Conditions in western 
Nicaragua continue unchanged with busi- 
ness in general dull. Circulatiom of the 
cordoba declined from 3,490,000 in March 
to 3,430,000 in April. Imports through 
Corinto from Mar. 27 to Apr. 24 
amounted to 2,600 tons. Exports during 
the same period totaled 9,800 tons, which 
includes 4,300 tons of coffee and 5,000 
tons of sugar. Total coffee shipments to 
date during this year have amounted to 
12,500 tons. Customs duties payable at 
Corinto curing April amounted to $195,- 
000 as compared with $188,000 in March 
and $196,000 in February. 

Norway.—Annual statements pub- 
lished recently by leading industrial 
concerns reveal a general imprevement 
in Norwegian industry, although present 
activity is perhaps slightly below nor- 
mal. The outlook for the immediate 
future is encouraging, but the prospects 
for permanent improvement depend 
somewhat on political developments as 
the coming Fall election is causiig some 
hesitancy for new commitments. 

There was practically no change in the 
amount of idle tonnage during April, but 
freight rates are slightly firmer and fur- 





Up to the present very little at- 
ion has been given to this aspect of | 


0 production of textile fibers. | indicate satisfactory returns for the sea-!committee appointed to investigate the! ivar at par is worth $0.193), 
> - . . oe . , ‘ o 


ther improvement is anticipated. The 
latest reports from all fishing districts 


|are generally unfavorable. 


| trade, on the whole, are as yet affected 
|to only a limited extent by the current 


| small number of workers have bee 


| plants. 


| effective since 1924, while the Riksbank 
|has requested authority to increase the 


The government continues work | 


son. The whaling fleet has left the Ant- 
arctic and is, returning with full eargo. 
The demand for lumber is brisk, with 
exports slightly above the level of last 
year, although somewhat retarded by the 
turnover in broken stocks. Prices are 
stable. ‘Sales of mechanical pulp are be- 
ing well maintained, but paper —— 
are below normal and production shows 
some curtailment. The mining and the 
electro-chemical industries continue to 
exceed previous production records. Un- 
employment is gradually being reduced. 


The official wholesale index was 145 on| 


Apr. 15, a drop of 1 point since Mar. 15. 


To Benefit Markets Opportunities for Sale of American-made Goods Are 
Listed by Department of Commerce 


Trading Generally Is Af- 
fected by Upturn, Bureau 
of Agricultural Econom- 
ics Says 


The improving prices of raw cotton 
appear to have stimulated trade in the 
world cotton and cotton textile markets 

enerally, the Bureau of Agricultural 

conomics announced on May 8. The 
general summary of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows in full text: The period 
of weak prices had a retarding effect on 


The world-wide opportunities for the 
sale of American-made products are 
pointed out in the weekly list of “Tt 
trade openings made public May 38 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Ranging from safety matches wanted 
in Scotland to doll carriages in Portu- 
guese East Africa, the variety of mer- 
chandise being inquired for includes elec- 
tric cloth cutters, carbon paper, gym- 
nasium equipment, surgical ‘Supplies, 
camp furniture, groceries and numerous 
other products, 


Inquiries from Czechoslovakia, India, 


Prices of foodstuffs showed the greatest purchases and stocks were permitted to| South Africa, Canada, Persia, Germany 


decline. 

Peru.—General business conditions in 
Peru during April were fundamentally 
the same as in March. Sales are re- 
stricted and collections slow and difficult. 
The depression continues unabated with 
banks and large business houses prac- 
ticing a general restriction of credit. 

Lima banks are increasing their re- 
; serves and local firms are paying more 
attention to credit risks, the business 
community being uncertain of the re- 
serve banks policy as the bank has not 
yet drawn against the $2,400,000 gold 
bullion shipment of early April. he 
oa rate is again around 2.70 soles 
per dollar or at about the same level as 
before the news was published regarding 
the impending gold exports. 


The reserve bank states that it will | 


soon draw bills on the first gold ship- 
ment, ship an additional sum in a fort- 
night, and release local banks from their 
obligations incurred through recent leg- 
islation concerning monthly loans to the 
government of Lp. 80,000 for one year 
by having the government take from the 
currency revaluation profit the Lp. 640,-| 
000 necessary to make up the Lp. 960,000 
total of the proposed loan. Local banks 
have already made four advances of Lp. 
80,000 each. 

Philippine Islands—The year’s first 
typhoon has demolished 13 towns in 
Leyte province. Coconut groves were | 
also damaged but estimates of the ex- 
tent of the destruction are not yet avail- 
ables It is believed, however, that ex- 
ports of coconut products from Tacloban 
may be seriously affected. 

General business conditions remain un- 
satisfactory. Credits are still tight, al- 
though collections seem to have a slightly 
better tone in abaca districts but are 
considered unsatisfactory .on the whole. 
Stocks of imported merchandise are not 
burdensome.. Textile business remains 
unchanged from the poor condition last 
reported. ; 

Reports received from Cebu, Cotabato, 
Zamboanga, and Jolo, indicate that con- 
ditions throughout the southern islands 


Sweden.—_S wedish industries and 


depression of certain foreign markets 
and by declining commodity prices. A 
laid 
off in certain iron works and machinery 
Future developments depend 
largely upon changes in the business 
situation of the principal Swedish for- 
eign markets; however, a further slow- 
ing up is generally expected. 

The Riksdag recently abolished the 
gold import restriction which has been 





amount by which bill circulation may 
exceed metallic stock from the present 
amount of 125,000,000 crowns to 250,- 
000,000 crowns, thereby obtaining a bet- 
ter control of the fiscal situation. 

The lumber market is weaker than 
last year because of Russian competition 
and decreased British buying. It is esti- 
mated that the year’s production of lum- 
ber will fall 15 per cent below the level 
|of 1929. Advance sales were estimated 
at 500,000 standards (990,000,000 board 
| feet) at the end of March, as compared 
| with 575,000 standards (1,138,500 board 
feet) on Apr. 15, 1929. 

The chemical pulp market is charac- 
terized by declining prices and lower pur- | 
chases by the United States, particularly | 
of sulphate pulp. The iron and steel 
|market underwent no marked changes | 
|during the quarter and prices remain | 
about the same, although orders were 
reduced and slight unemployment oc- 
| curred. 

The machinery industry reports a de- 
cline of foreign orders. The general, 
| price level is following the decline abroad 
| and creating a feeling of uncertainty in 
|; some lines. Automobile dealers are more 
| optimistic regarding sales during the 
| next quarter. 

Switzerland.—Swiss business in March 
| appearedsto be recovering from the Feb- 
| ruary recession and exports are increas- 
| ing. 
| _ Trinidad.—Business conditions in Trin- 
|idad continue to*be affected by the low 
| prices prevailing in the world market 
;for the principal agricultural crops pro- 
| duced on the island. 

The production of cacao during April 
was at the rate of 140,000 pounds per 
|day. Estimates for production during 
May place the daily output at about 70,- 
000. It is reported that the stocks of 
cacao on hand total some 2,000,000. The| 
witchbroom disease, which has been a 
source of trouble and expense to the 
|cacao producers this year, continues to 
spread. 

The government has instituted a vig- 
orous campaign to combat this destruc- 
tive plant disease and the producers are 
feeling more encouraged. Although the 
control measures taken by the govern- 
ment have failed to prevent the spread 
of the disease, the action taken has been 
so effective as to preyent the disease 
from affecting the output of cacao. 

United Kingdom.—The government is 
now seeking parliamentary sanction to 
extend until Mar. 31, 1935, the period 
during which the board of trade, under 
the overseas trade acts, is “authorized to 
make arrangements for giving guaran- 
tees to an-amount not exceeding £26,- 
000,000 in connection with the export of 
goods wholly or partly manufactured in 
the United Kingdom.” It is also pro- 
posed that the date to which guarantees 
may remain in force be extended to Mar. 
81, 1940. 

British government assistance in con- 
nection with export credits has been 
available in some form since 1919, but 
the present scheme of insurance was not 
inaugurated until.July 1, 1926. Between 
that date and Mar. 31, 1930, contracts ag- 
gregating a face value of £12,764,000 
have been concluded. 

As originally contemplated, the Gov- 
ernment export credit scheme was to 
terminate, so far as thé acceptance of 
new business was concerned, in Septem- 
ber, 1929. 
to Sept. 8, 1931, and further extension of 





}cent in 1928—according to the govern- 


| 1928 and 111.6 for 1929. The estimated | 


4 Week reduced the monthly volume of 


It was subsequently extended | 


decline. Apparently this -condition has 
now been reversed. 

Some improvement has taken place in 
the British cotton textile trade since the 
middle of March, although considerable 
mill curtailment is still reported. The 
Japanese cotton textile situation is much 
the same as last month, with production 
and exports below the peak, and’ the 

roduction of yarn somewhat below the 
evel of a year ago. 

Despite civil difficulties in China, the 
steadying of the Chinese~exchange rate 
has improved the textile business. Chi- 
nese mills are buying large quantities 
of Indian cottoh, but stocks of American 
cotton are very low and with small re- 
ceipts of native cotton the discount of 
native cotton under American cotton is 
considerably less than it was last Fall. 

Basic conditions underlying continental 
demand for American cotton remained 
essentially unchanged during February 
and early March. Raw cotton stocks 
are moderate and goods stocks generally 
reduced, but mill consumption and tak- 
ings of cotton are proceeding at levels 
considerably below those of the previous 
two seasons. Slightly better tendencies 
have appeared in some countries, but less 
favorable developments in others have 
left the situation for the continent as 
a whole about the same. 


Raspberries Are Grown 
In Hawaii as Big as Plum 


Raspberries as large as plums grow in 
Hawaii, and have been introduced in 
California, according to a statement May 
2 by the Department of Agriculture. The 
large berries have not yet come into gen- 
eral use in the Pacific coast State, says 
the Department. Its statement follows in 
full text: 

The Hawaii Agriculture Experiment 
Station is testing numerous seedlings of 
this native berry, known locally as the 
akala-berry, in the hope of developing it 
commercially 
The akala, perhaps more closely re- 
lated to our salmon berry than to Amer- 
ican raspberries, was discovered by 
Europeans in Hawaii in 1778 and since 
then has gradually disappeared from the 
lower elevations. The fruits ordinarily 
grow to a diameter of 1 inch or 1% 
inches and the larger ones 2 inches in 
diameter, according to the annual report 
of the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The canes grow 1 or 2 inches 
in diameter, forming a dense underbrush 
in the forests. 





An added attraction for berry pickers, 
aside from size of fruits, is the disap- 
pearance of barbs from the canes after 
they are one or two years old. 

Hawaiian raspberries have been in- 
troduced into California but have never 


; come into general use. 


administration of the scheme. 

British industrial activity is estimated 
to have increased 5.8 per cent in 1929, as 
against an estimated decrease of 1.2 per 


ment board of trade’s index of industrial 
production. Based on production in 1924 
at 100, the general index number (for 
manufacturing and mining industries 
combined) was 106.8 for 1927, 105.5 for 


production of manufacturing industries 
alone was 9.9 per cent greater in 1927 
than in 1924. The index dropped slightly 
to 109.4 for 1928 and rose to 115.3 for 
1929. 

Uruguay.—The observation of Holy 


sales in all tines to low levels, the re- 
tail turnover in particular being af- 
fected. Basically, the business situ- 
ation remained unsatisfactory, 
though some improvement is soon ex- 
pected to result from the initiation of 
new public works projects and from the 
acceleration of construction already in 
progress. Throughout the month future 
commitments were light with almost 
complete cessation of buying of so-called 
luxury items. The volume of imports 
and exports both showed declines from 
March levels. The wool market was 
quiet with sales confined to coarse fibers 
at prices established last month. There 
was practically no demand for dried 
hides and prices for this commodity 
showed a further downward tendency. 
Local industries and American firms are 
practically the only purchasers of wet 
salted hides. Prices for these were irregu- 
lar but averaged up to those obtained 
during March. Spirited buying of chilled 
and freezer stock by frigorificos and of 
lower ade animals by meat salting 
plants buoyed by the live cattle mar- 
ket maintained prices of all grades of 
animals at high levels. Frigorificog con- 
tinued to opente at nearly full capacity. 
|March bank clearings amounted to 80,- 
800,000 pesos. Money continued plenti- 
ful at easy rates, but banks exercised 
considerable caution in the extension of 
loans and overdrafts. There were fewer 
requests for postponements, but collec- 
tions on the whole continued slow. No 
failures of importance were reported. 
Congress approved a loan of 17,000,000 
pesos for public works, 10,000,000 of 
which were to be placed immediately 
with American bankers at 95.02. A bill 
was presented to congress authorizing 
the government to purchase the export- 
able surplus of corn at 3.80 pesos per 
100 kilos. Bids were opened for the con- 





struction of the Treinta y Tres-Rio 
Branco Railroad and the Colonia-Mon- 
tevideo ferryboat services, 
Venezuela——The general unsatisfac- 
tory business trend in Venezuela contin- 
ues downward. Dealers are liquidating 
their present stocks ofmerchandise and 
placing few orders abroad. Collections 
are becoming increasingly difficult and 
there is little activity in the eoffee and 
cacao market. Small stocks remain on 
hand for future shipments. Automobile 
sales are less than in March, which month 
was 26 per cent less than in February. 
The national congress is now in session 
and is expected to enact important legis- 
lation. The Pan American air-mail serv- 
ice between Venezuela and the United 








it: period of operation was recommended 
in a report issued last December by the 


i 
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States via Panama will start May 5. Ex- 
change is 5.26 bolivars to the dol 


r (bol- 


and many other countries indicate the 
wide field available to American ex- 
porters for the sale of their products: 

Detailed information on the foreign 
trade opportunities included in the list 
is available to firms and individuals upon 
sopenes to any district or cooperative 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce centrally 
throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchaser, (a or p) means either, 
(a and p) means both, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 


Agricultural machinery, 45185, Hy- 
derabad, India (a); grinders, feed, or 
mills (hammer type), 45170, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (a). 


Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories, 45137, Oslo, 
Norway (a. and p.); automobile acces- 
sories, equipment and parts, 45140, Paris, 
France (a); automobile accessories, es- 
pecially piston rings, 45139, Brno, 
Czechoslovakia (a); automobile acces- 
sories, spare parts and specialties, 45187, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a); auto- 
mobile accessories and parts, 45138, 
Schiedam, Netherlands (a. and p.); au- 
tomobile accessories and parts, 45188, 
Berlin, Germany (a); automobile brake 
linings, 45219, Cairo, Egypt (a); auto- 
mobile rims, rim parts, wheels, universal 
joints, replacement pistons, valves, pis- 
ton rings, gears, pinions, ring gears, 
crown wheels, underslung springs, axel 
shafts, fan belts, and soft tread carpets, 
45186, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
automobile and truck parts, 45141, Paris, 
France (a). 


located 


Chemicals: 


Ammonium sulphate, 45176, Moravska, 
Ostrava, Czechoslovakia (a); chemicals, 
soap, 45147, Hanover, Germany (a or,p); 
dyes, pigment, organic; and coal tar 
dyes for the textile industry, 45190, 
Brno, Czechoslovakia (a); lacquer raw 
materials, 45146, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); matches, safety and paraffin, 45143, 
Glasgow, Scotland (p); paints, 45230, 
Gujrat, India (p); paints and varnishes, 
45185, Hyderabad, India (a); phosphates, 
45150, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); pig- 
ments, 45149, Montreal, Canada (a and 
Pp); rosin, 45148, London, England (a); 
rosin and turpentine, 45189, Hamburg, 
Germany (a). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


Cosmetics and_ toilet preparations, 
45144, Vincennes, France (a); medicines, 
prepared, 45151, Brno, Czechoslovakia 

a); medicines, prepared, dentrifices, per- 
fumery, pharmaceuticals, and toilet prep- 
arations, 45238, Paris, France (a and p); 
medicines, prepared, pharmaceuticals, 
and toilet preparations, 45142, Cairo, 
Egypt (a); medicines, prepared, and 
pharmaceuticals, 45220, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a); medicines, prepared, and 
toilet preparations, 45145, Bombay, In- 
dia (a and p); toilet preparations, 45224, 
Port Said, Egypt (a and p); tooth paste, 
talcum powder, and shaving cream, 
45221, Alexandria, Egypt (a). 
Electrical Appliances: 


Cloth cutters, electric, 45193, Roubaix, 
France (a and p); electrotherapeutic 
apparatus, 45216, Brno, Czechoslovakia 
(a and p); floor-scrubbing machines, 
45234, Montreal, Canada (a and p); 
household electrical appliances, 45233, 
Florence, Italy (p); household electrical 
appliances, and desk and small novelty 
lamps, 45231, Lourenco Marques, Por- 
tuguese East Africa (p); radio equip- 
ment, 45191, St. Etienne, France (a and 
Pp); radio sets, 45229, Teheran, Persia 
(p); radio sets, electric, 45235, Quebec, 


al-|Canada (p); radio sets, short wave, 


45192, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p); radio 
sets and parts, 45233, Florence, Italy 
(p); radio television apparatus, 45223, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); refrigera- 
tors and washing machines, electric, 
45235, Quebec, Canada (p). 


Feedstuffs: 


Cattle feed, 45150, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a); fish meal, 45195, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands (s a); rice and peanut bran, 
corn hominy, and cottonseed oil, linseed, 
and copra cakes, 45162, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a). 

Foodstuffs: 


Apricot kernels, 45196, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (a); breakfast foods, 45205, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); butter, 45154, 
Hanover, Germany (a); canned beef, 
sardines, herrings, and fruit in sirup, 
45163, Port Said, Egypt (a and p); canned 
foods, 45158, Berlin, Germany (a); 
canned foods, 45201, Cherbourg, France 
(p); canned fruit, 45157, Bremen, Ger- 
many (a); canned fruit and fish, 45154, 
Hanover, Germany (a); canned salmon 
and condensed milk, cheaper grades, 
45203, Colombo, Ceylon, (p); coffee, 
ground, roasted, in air-tight cans, 45160, 
Frankfort, Germany (a or p); confec- 
tionery, 45163, Port Said, Egypt (a and 
P);_ confectionery, 45225, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (a); confectionery (candy, 
chewing gum, sweets, bonbons, sweet 
cookies, etc.), 45246, Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese East Africa (p); confection- 
ery and chocolates, 45153, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a and p); cream, full, un- 
sweetened and sweetened, 45194, Ran- 
goon, India (a and p); egg products 
(yolk and albumen), dried and salted, 
45146, Hamburg, Germany (a); egg yolk, 
dried, 45154, Hanover, Germany (a); fa- 
rina or semolina, 45226, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (p); flour, 45197, Salisbury, South 
Africa (a or p); flour, 45202, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a); flour, bread and 
pastry, 45246, Lourenco Marques, Por- 
tuguese East Africa (p); fruit, 45202, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a); fruit, dried, 
45155, Hamburg, Germany (a); fruit, 
dried,’ 45156, Hamburg, Germany (a or 
p); fruit, dried, 45158, Berlin, Germany 
(a); fruit, dried, 45198, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a or p); fruit, dried (apple 
rings), 45159, Berlin, Germany (a); fruit, 
dried (apples, apricots, and prunes), 
45205, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); fruit, 
dried (evaporated apples), 45196, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands (a); fruit, dried, 
|and fruit kernels, 45199, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a or p); fruit (grapefruit), 80’s 
or 96's, 46152, Copenhagen, Denmark (a 


ig 





(a tina (p); bicycle accessories and parts 


pe p); fruit, (oranges), 200 tons an- 
nually, 45201, Cherbourg, France (p); 
fruit sirups and extracts, 45246, Lou- 
renco Marques, Portuguese East Africa 
(p); grain, 45202, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(a); groceries, 45197, Salisbury, South 
Africa (a or p); groceries, 45202, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a); groceries, fancy, 
45200, Marseilles, France (a); grocery 
specialties, 45164, Montreal, Canada (a 
and p); lard in tubs and cases, 45161, 
Stettin, Germany (a or p); oils and fats 
for soap industry, 45147, Hanover, Ger- 
many (a or p); sugar, 45197, Salisbury, 
South Africa (a or p); tallow, beef and 
mutton, for soap making, 45161, Stettin, 
Germany (a or p). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Cans, tin, for liquid insecticides, 45206, 
San Juan, P. R. (p); eo corru- 
gated sheets, 45184, Shanghai, China; 
hardware, builders’, 45209, Mexico City, 
Mexico (p); hardware, furniture (screws 
and casters), 45230, Gujrat, India (p); 
hardware, household, and kitchen ‘uten- 
sils, 45232, Essen, Germany (a or p); 
hardware; refrigerator, 45207, Monter- 
rey, Mexico (p); lavatories, fancy type, 
45208, Montreal, Canada (a and p); lav- 
atory fittings and ventilators for railway 
cars, 45218, Tientsin, China (a); nails, 
checkered head, 45184, Shanghai, China 
(a); scrap, metal, 45184, Shanghai, 
China (a); steel, building, steel noofings, 
corrugated iron, and steel lathes, 45209, 
Mexico City, Mexico (p); stoves, cook- 
ing, 45229, Teheran, Persia (p); tin 
plate, 45184; Shanghai, China (a); tools, 
hand, 45228,. Oslo, Norway (a); wire 
mesh, metal, for stucco work, 45209, 
Mexico City, Mexico (p); wire, steel, for 
card clothing, 45182, Buenos Aires, ‘Ar- 
gentina (p). 

Leather: 


Kid, glazed, genuine kangaroo, chrome 
calf, smooth for shoes, and patent -sides 
and kid, 45168, Paris, France (a); 
leather, 45186, Johannesburg, South Af- 
rica (a); leather, 45229, Teheran, Persia 
(p); upper and sole leathers, 45167, Har- 
bin, China (a). 


Lumber and Products: . 


Flooring, lumber, and laths. 
Mexico City, Mexico (p). 
Machinery: 

Air conditioning, equipment, 45213, The 
Hague, Netherlands (a); bakery ma- 
chinery, coal-burning ovens, ice cream 
freezers, cream whippers, confectionery 
machinery, etc., 45246, Lourenco Mar- 
ques, Portuguese East Africa (p); ba- 
nana-flour-making machinery, 45173, 
Singapore, Straits Settlements (p); but- 
ter-making machinery and equipment, 
includin ga pasteurizing machine, refrig- 
erating appliances, cream separator and 
butter churn, 45172, Madras, India (a); 
canning machinery, 45174, Varna, Bul- 
garia (a and p); canning, pineapple, ‘and 
can-making machinery, 45173, Singapore, 
Straits Settlement (p); cans, insecticide, 
making machinery, 45206, San Juan, P. 
R. (p); cardboard tubes for dry cell bat- 
teries, machinery, 45210, Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia (a); cashew nut cracking ma- 
chines, for cracking both the inner and 
outside shells, 45244, Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese East Africa (p); confec- 
tionery machinery, 45173, Singapore, 
Straits Settlements (p); dry-cleaning 
machinery, dyeing equipment, and pleat- 
ing machines, 45170, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (a); engines, crude-o#l, and 
cotton gins and parts (complete instal- 
lation), 45185, Hyderabad, India (a); 
gravel-cleaning machines, ard _ stone 
crushers, 45171, Warsaw, Poland (p); 
hose, rubber, manufacturing machinery, 
45245, Paris, France (p); ice-cream-cone- 
making machinery, 45214, Ottawa, Can- 
ada (p); knitting, embroidering, and 
lace-making machines, 45185, Hyderabad, 
India (a); laundry machines, 45229, 
Teheran, Persia (p); machine tools and 
a-cessories for locomotive, marine en- 
gine, and automobile shops, 45212, Glas- 
gow, Scotland (a and p); nail, barbed, 
making machinery, 45169, Milan, Italy 
(a); shoe dyeing and tinting machinery, 
45211, Edmonton, Canada (p); wool 
packing and carding machinery, and cot- 
ton and wool spinning machinery, 45182, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (p). 


Minerals: 


Aluminum foil, and copper rods, 45184, 
Shanghai, China (a); brass bars, cop- 
per sheets, and antifriction metal, 45219, 
Cairo, Egypt (a); cement and other con- 
struction materials, 45209, Mexico City, 
Mexico (p); coke, 45176, Moravska Os- 
trava, Czechoslovakia (a); insulation, 
refrigeration, including cork, 45227, 
Monterrey, Mexico (p). 


Motion Pictures: 


45229, Teheran, Persia (p). 
Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bags, glassine, 2-ounce size, 45214, Ot- 
tawa, Canada (p); cups and dishes, paper 
for ice cream service, 45175, Gibraltar 
(p);. die stamping press, power, for 
printing raised or embossed lettering; 
and card printing. machine, for printing 
ecards from copper plate engravings, 
45237, Oporto, Portugal (p). 


Petroleum and Products: 


Bitumen, surfacing, 45165, Budapest, 
Hungary (p); petroleum and products, 
45166, Paris, France (a). 


Rubber Goods: 


Felt, rubber-coated, for wool-carding 
machinery, 45182, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (p); medical, pharmaceutical, and 
dental articles, toys, specialties, and 
rubberized fabrics, 45238, Paris, France 
(a and p); shoes, canvas, rubber-soled, 
45180, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); 
straps, transport, rubber, for drawing 
coal, 45176, Moravska Ostrava, Czecho- 
slovakia (p). 


Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 


Bags, leather, for compressed air for 
coal-mining machines, 45176, Moravska 
Ostrava, Czechoslovakia (a); boots and 
shoes, 45229, Teheran, Persia (p); pocket 
books, purses, suitcases, especially over- 
night cases, bags, small trunks and mani- 
cure sets, 45231, Lourenco Marques, Por- 
tuguese East Africa (p); shoe findings, 
45211, Edmonton, Canada (p). 

Soaps: 

Castile soap, powdered, for shampoo, 
45204, Kingston, Canada (a); toilet, 
fancy, and shaving soaps, 45225, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands (a); toilet conpe, 
45145, Bombay, India (a and p); toilet 
soaps, 45224, Port Said, Egypt (a and p). 


Specialties: 

Adding machines, 45215, Mountain 
Hill, Canada (p); advertising novelties, 
such as cheap cigarette boxes and cases, 
paper weights, and key holders, 45179, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (p); baskets, 
decorated, 45231, Lourenco Marques, Por- 
tuguese East Africa (p); beds, iron, 
steel, and brass, 45177, Rosario, Argen- 


45209, 


° 











Factory Production 
Remains Unchanged, 


March Totals Show 


Monthly ‘Review Shows In. 
crease of 52 Per Cent in 


Unfilled Orders for Trans- 
port Equipment 


An increase of 52 per cent in the vol- 
ume of unfilled orders for transportation 


equipment at the end of March was re- 
corded over a year ago, according to the 
monthly industrial index issued May 3 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Despite this he the total unfilled 
orders for manufactured goods was less 
than at, the corresponding period last 
year bué was 5 per cent higher than at 
the end of February, 1930. Decreases in 
textiles and lumber orders more than off- 
set the gain in transportation equipment 
as compared with a year ago, according 
to the Department. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Manufacturing production in March, 
after adjustments for seasonal changes, 
showed no change from the preceding 
month but was considerably below the 
same period a year ago according to the 
weighted index of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The output of minerals in March 
showed declines from both February, 
19380, and March, 1929. Industrial pro- 
duction, including both manufacturing 
and minerals, while slightly less than the 
preceding month, showed a decline of 12.4 
per cent when compared with March 
year ago. 


Commodity Stocks 


The general index of commodity stocks 
held at the end of March, while below 
the February level, showed a gain over 
a year ago, the increase over last year 
being solely due to a gain in the holdings 
of raw materials. The index of stocks 
of finished goods in the hands of manu- 
facturers showed a slight increase over 
February, 1930, and March of last year. 

Unfilled orders for manufactured goods 
at the end of March showed a gain over 
February, 1930, but declined from 
March, 1929. Increases were registered 
over the preceding month in orders for 
transportation equipment, principally 
railroad, lumber and iron and steel, while 
a decline oecurred in unfilled orders for 
textiles. In comparison with a year ago, 
gains in transportation equipment were 
more~than offset by declines in lumber 
and textiles. Iron and steel showed no 
change from March, 1929. 

(Index numbers, 1923-1925—100) 
Feb., Mar., Mar., 
Production 1930 1930 1929 
Raw materials: 

Animal products 

Crops . 

Forestry 
Industrial 

Federal 
Board) 
Minerals 
Total manufactures 
(adjusted) 
Iron and steel . 
Textiles : 
Food products .... 
Paper and printin 
Lumber 
Automobiles 
Leather and shoes . 
Cement, brick and 
glass 
Nonferrous metals . 101 
Petroleum refining . 168 
Rubber tires 107 
Tobacco manufac- 


88 
73 
86 


98 
55 


(compiled by 


Commodity stocks 
Total 
Raw materials 
Manufactured goods . 
Unfilled orders 
Total 
Textiles 
Iron and steel 
Transportation 
ment 123 81 
Lumber 79 82 
EEE VBE 


45178, Brno, Czechoslovakia (p);_ bi- 
cycles, tricycles, perambulators, doll car- 
riages, go-carts, children’s automobiles 
and wagons, etc., 45231, Lourenco Mar- 
ues, Portuguese East Africa (p); bot- 
tles, vacuum, 45222, Winnipeg, Canada 
(a); boxes, metal, decorated, 45238, 
Paris, France (a and p); camping and 
scouting equipment, inexpensive, 45180, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); carbon 23 
per, 3,000 to 5,000 packages annually, 
45236, Berlin, Germany (a or p); carni- 
val goods, 45231, Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese East Africa {p); furniture, 
camp, folding, and furniture materials 
and accessories, 45230, Gujrat, India (p); 
furniture, iron, for gardens and kitchens, 
especially porch and garden chairs and 
hammocks, 45177, Rosario, Argentina (p) ; 
furniture, novelty, such as smoking stands 
and bottle cabinets, 45231, Lourenco 
Marques, Portuguese East Africa (p); 
glass bottles and jars, 45243, Quebec, 
Canada (p); glassware, 45238, Pari 
France (a and p); gymnasium equi 
ment, 45217, Kingston, Canada (p); hos- 
pital and laboratory supplies and spe- 
cialties, 45238, Paris, France (a and p); 
labels, metal, trunk and bag, 45179, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands (p); laboratory 
equipment, scientific, school, and indus- 
trial, 45181, Brno, Czechoslovakia (a); 
novelties (China and Japan _ goods), 
45183, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); novel- 
ties and gifts, 45231, Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese East Africa (p); phonograph 
accessories and parts, 45242, Warsaw, 
Poland (p); phonographs, 45229, Teh- 
eran, Persia (p); silverware, plated or 
sterling, and small hollowware, 45231, 
Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East Af- 
rica (p); soda fountains and equipment, 
45175, Gibraltar (p); surgical, sanitary, 
and dental supplies, 45216, Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia (a and p); toilet preparations, 
45225, Amsterdam, Netherlands (a); 
toys, dolls, children’s books, etc., 45231, 
Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East 
Africa (p); typewriters, 45229, Teheran, 
Persia (p). 


Textiles: 


Bathing suits and cloaks, especially 
decorated novelty garments, for men, 
women, and children, 45231, Lourenco 
Marques, Portuguese East Africa (p);. 
cotton fabrics for the manufacture of 
imitation leather, and drills for leather 
cloth moleskin, 45240, The Hague, 
Netherlands (p); hosiery,’45183, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a); hosiery, 45229, 
Teheran, Persia (p); hosiery, rayon and 
silk, men’s and women’s, 45225, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands (a); oilcloth, enamel, 
black, white back, 45184, Shanghai, 
China (a); shirtings, white, striped, 
45184, Shanghai, China (a); shirts, cot- 
ton and silk, white, 45239, La Guaira, 
Venezuela (p); sporting and gymnasium 
apparel, and army and navy equipment 
such as cotton and wool shirts atu cuaas, 
lumber jackets, and khaki trousers, 
45180, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); & » 
umbrella, with wooden poles, 250, ’ 
Toronto, Canada (a and p);. yarn, 
ton, wool, and silk, 45182, Buenos A 

ntina (p). : 


52 141 


124 


84 
50 
93 


86 
82 
93 
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Bankruptcy — Trustee sale — Action 
against prior bidder for deficiency— 


A trustee in bankruptcy“who has been 
compelled to resell property because of 
the failure of a bidder at a previous sale 
to comply with his bid, can not sue the 
bidder for the deficiency in the State 
court, the proper remedy being a motion 
in the bankruptcy proceeding in the Fed- 
eral court. 

Gilliam, Trustee, etc., v. Sanders; N. 
Car. Sup: Ct., No. 411, Apr. 26. 


Corporations—Stockholders’ liability— 
Conclusiveness of order in sequestration 
proceeding — 

The order for assessment, of stock- 
holders’ liability made in sequestration 
proceeding is conclusive as to the amount 
and the necessity of the assessment, but 
not as to the liability of a defendant in 
a subsequent action to enforce the liabil- 
ity, and such defendant may avoid lia- 
bility on the ground that the debt was 
not created until after he had transferred 
his stock. 

Crowley, Receiver, etc., v. Estate of 
Charles W. Poits et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., 
No. 27869, Apr. 25. P 


Corporations—Stockholders’ _liability— 
Transfer of stock—Rent accruing sub- 
sequent to transfer under lease at time 
of transfer— 

‘@ > Rent, accruing subsequent to the date 
upon which a stockholder transfers his 
stock by virtue of a lease existing at 
the time of transfer, is not a debt at the 
time of transfer under a Minnesota 
statute making transferor of stock lia- 
ble for debt created prior to transfer, 
-since such debt,i: not fixed or capable 
of liquidation at the time of the trans- 
fer of the stock and therefore is not a 
debt at. such time. 

Crowley, Receiver, ete., v. Estate of 
Charles W. Potts -e¢ al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., 
No. 27869, Apr. 25. 


Credit associations—Delinquent lists— 
Lixbility for libel— 

The publication by a member of a 
crefit association of a debtor’s name on 
a list of deliftquent accounts circulated 
to members of the association was not 
libelous per se so as to make the mem- 
ber liable for damages in an action for 
libel in which special damages were not 
alleged or proved, 

Porak v. Sweitzer’s Inc.; Mont. Sup. 
Ct., No. 6607, Apr. 29. 


Employer’s indemnity insurance—Failure 
of employer to give notice of accident— 
Necessity of showing of prejudice to in- 
surer— 

Where the requirement of notice to 
the insurer by the insured of an acci- 
dent to an employe is a condition prece- 
dent to liability of the insurer on an em- 
ployer’s indemnity insurance policy, a 
showing by the insurer of prejudice to 
* rights by the failure of the insured 
© give the required notice is not neces- 
sarv to its defense in an action on the 
policy. ‘ 

St. Louis Architectural Iron Co. v. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co.; C. C. 
A. 8, No. 8710, Apr. 28. 


Employment contracts—Performance— 
Right of employer to sue for specific 
ig oe gage 
hile a contract terminable by one 
party at any time may not be _specifi- 
cally enforced by that party against the 
other, the rule is to be applied only when 
there is want of mutuality in a contract 
which may be terminated at will by one 
party; where an ome had performed 
the services contemplated under a con- 
tract, and it had become obligatory upon 
the employer to fulfill his agreement, 
that lack of mutuality, not present at 
the beginning came into being from sub- 
sequent events and related back to the 
time when the agreement was entered 
into, and mutuality then being present, 
the contract was specifically enforceable 
by the employer. 
B. P. Lientz Oil Furnace Co. v. Ward 
T. Barker; D. C., W. D. Mo., No. 1280. 


Employment contracts—Right of em- 
ployer to inventions of employe during 
employment— 

Under an oral contract whereby an 
employe was transferred from one posi- 
tion to another for the purpose of mak- 
ing improvements and inventions in con- 
nection with oil burning furnaces for 
which he was to receive an additional 
compensation which actually was paid 
him by the employer, the inventions made 
by the employe belong to the employer. 

B. P. Lientz Oil Furnace Co. v. Barker,; 
D. C., W. D. Mo., No. 1280. 


nks and banking—Cashier’s check— 
gridence of debt— 

It is a general rule of law that a cash- 
ier’s check is merely an evidence of debt 
on the part of the bank and the holder is 
not entitled to a preferred claim upon 
the bank’s becoming insolvent before it 
is cashed. 

Charleroi Supply Co. v. J. Howard 
Kelly, Receiver; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 

$589, Apr. 28. 





Miscellaneous Decisions | 


Ivdgments—Full faith and credit—Dor- 
mant judgment—Revival— 
~ Under the full faith and credit clause 
of the United States Constitution an ac- 
tion may be brought in one State on a 
judgment of another State under the 
eo of which a judgment has become 
dormant for want of execution, where 
the judgment may be revived under the 
laws of the first State. 

Swift & Co. v. Weston; Mont. Sup. 
Ct., No. 6593, Apr. 18. 


Torts—Injured person’s right to sue one 
of two joint tort-feasors— 


In an action against a highway con- 
tractor for damage to plaintiff’s prop- 
erty, the court did not err in denying 
the contractor’s motion for an order 
making the State highway department 
a codefendant on the theory that the con- 
tractor had acted et the express direction 
o: the department, and that the .depart- 
ment was liable for the damage done, 
since, under such theory, the contractor 
“nd the department were both tort-fea- 
sors, and the granting of the motion 
would have constituted an interference 
with the right of an injured person to 
sue only one of two joint tort-feasors. 

Little v. Robert G. Lassiter & Co.; S. 
Car. Sup. Ct., No. 12907, Apr. 24. 

Subscribers desiring to obtain pho- 
¢ tostatic copies of opinions which are 
t published in full text in subse- 
ent issues should write to the In- 
ry Division, The United States 
Daily. 
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Patents 


‘Ruling Made in Suit for I nfringement 


Approval by Bank | 


Of Patents for Lubricating Devices| Cashier to Terms 





Act of Furnishing Grease Guns Lacking Novel F eutures| 


Construed Contrary to Sale of Pin Fittings 





New York, N. Y.—The furnishing by 
a manufacturer of grease guns with 
couplers which do not embody the novel 
features of couplers of a patented grease 
gun, even though designed for use on 
patented fittings, does not constitute con- 
tributory infringement, the District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York has ruled in considering the alleged 
infringement of the Gullborg, Zerk, and 
Winkley patents for grease guns. 


The sale of pin fittings advertised and 


accomplished by the patented grease gun 
combination, the subject matter of the 
invention, was held, however, to con- 
stitute contributory infringement. 





TRE .BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Vv. 

ADAMS GREASE GUN CORPORATION. 
District Court, S. D. New York. 
Equity Nos. 42-164 and 43-245. 

STEPHEN H. PHILBIN (LYNN A. 'WIL- 

LIAMS of counsel) for plaintiff; Kip- 

DLE, MARGESON & HORNIDGE (WYLIE 


C. MARGESON of counsel) for defend- 
. ant. 


Statement and Opinion: 
Mar. 25, 1930 


Two suits by Bassick Manufacturing 
Company against Adams Grease Gun 
Corporation, the first for infringement 
of Gullborg patent No. 1307734 and 
Zerk patent No. 1475980, and the second 
for infringement of Winkley reissue pat- 
ent No. 14667—consolidated and tried as 
one, the issues now being presented for 
determination after final hearing. Gull- 
borg patent No. 13Q7733, originally in 
suit, \has been withdrawn. The Gull- 
borg and Zerk patents were considered 
on motion for preliminary injunction in 
the first suit (26 Fed. 2d. 722) and on 
a similar motion in Bassick Mfg. Co. 
v. C. P. Rogers Co., Inc., 26 Fed. 2d. 724. 


No Unreasonable Delay 
In Filing Disclaimer 


THACHER, District Judge—On motion 
for preliminary injunction the question 
whether disclaimer of claim 12 of Gull- 
borg patent No. 1307734 was seasonably 
filed after the interlocutory adjudication 
of invalidity in Lyman Mfg. Co. v. Bas- 
sick Mfg. Co., 18 Fed. 2d. 29 (C. C. A. 
6), was not fairly raised and was re- 
served for final hearing. The interlocu- 





tory character of the determination of 
invalidity is quite immaterial under the 
rule presently prevailing in this circuit. 
(Ensten et al. v. Simon Ascher & Co., 
Inc. (C. C. A. 2) Feb. 3, 1930; Hoe 


v. Goss, 31 Fed. 2d. 565. But see Ex- 
celsior Steel Furnace Co. v. F. Meyer 
& Bro. Co, (C. CA. 7), “U. S. Daily,” 


Jan. 18, 1930.). But in the Hoe case 
plaintiff was allowed 30 days after ex- 
piration of the time allowed to file peti- 
tion for certiorari, within which to file 
disclaimer, and plaintiff at bar did not 
wait so long. There is, therefore, no 
basis for ‘finding unreasonable neglect 
or delay in entering the disclaimer as re- 
quired by R. S. 4922, 

The proofs on final hearing disclose 
no reason for questioning the. validity of 
the Gullborg, Zerk or Winkley patents, 
or for doubting the correctness of deci- 
sion on motion for injunction pendente 
lite that the sale of defendant’s grease 
guns with Gullborg and Zerk couplers 
was a contributory infringement of these 
patents. After the injunction issued the 
Adams Company continued to sell its 
grease guns, but with modified couplers 
designated as the “Adams snap-on cup- 
pler,” in which the Gullborg suction ef- 
fect was eliminated. 


Plaintiff contends that the limitations 
placed upon the Gullborg combination 
claims 14 and 15 in Bassick Mfg. Co. v. 
C. P. Rogers & Co., 26 Fed. 2d. 724, 
were erroneous, and that the error arose 
from failure to understand the opinion 
of Judge Denison in Lyman Mfg. Co. v. 
Bassick Mfg. Co., supra. Reference is 
made to an unreported decision of the 
District Court for the Western District 
of TenneSsee in which the learned dis- 
trict judge stated from the bench that 
he could not agree with the decision jin 
the Rogers case and felt himself bound 
by the Lyman case to reach a, contrary 
conclusion. 


Broad Construction 


Of Claims Refused 


The same views were recently ex- 
pressed by Judge Campbell in a consid- 
ered opinion (Bassick Mfg. Co. v. United 
Grease Gun Corp., Eq. 3796; Dist. Ct. 
E. D. N. Y., Aug. 23, 1929). In defer- 
ence to the learned judges who have 
considered the decision in the Rogers case 
jand believe it to be wrong, and to the 
earnest insistence of counsel that Judge 
Denison’s language, has been misunder- 
stood, I have reviewed the conclusions 
reached in that case but find no reason 
for qualifying what was there said. In- 
deed, entirely apart from Judge Deni- 
son’s clear statement of the subject mat- 
ter of the invention, to which of course 
the claims must be limited if they are 
to be sustained, I am satisfied that claims 
14 and 15 cannot be so broadly read as 
to include any old grease gun connected 
by any old bayonet coupler to one of 
the plaintiff’s patented pin fittings. This 
conclusion follows from a consideration 
of what, if anything, can be said to be 
novel in such a combination. So far as 
the coupler and grease gun are con- 
cerned, we-start with the concession that 
ithey are old. 


Whether they can properly be claimed 
in combination with the pin fitting must 
therefore depend upon their functional 
relation to the pin fitting. If that rela- 
tion is such that, either in making the 
detachablé connection with the fitting or 
in delivering the grease, a new function 
is performed or a new result accom- 
plished, then’ the combination claims 
must be construed to include that as part 
of the invention embodied in the combi- 
nation, and not merely in one of its 
member§, 


If, on the other hand, novelty is found 
only in the specific form of the fitting, 
and if the function which it performs in 
jmaking the detachable connection with 
the coupler and in receiving the grease 
is old, the combination claims must be 
limited upon Gullborg’s disclosure to a 
combination including a coupler having 
the novel features disclosed in his speci- 
fication. Fittings, couplers and grease 
guns were known to the art in many 
forms before Gullborg, and had long 
been used in combination. 


Pin fittings which functioned in com- 
bination with the old couplers and grease 
guns were well known, and had long 
been used. They embodied the spring 
and, ball valve and the pin designed to 
anes in ‘a bayonet-slotted coupler. The 








sold to cooperate in producing the result | 








| were’ contributory infringements. 


novelty in Gullborg’s fitting was merely 
in the use of the same pin to furnish 
bearings for the slot and an. abutment 
for the spring—and it was only this 
specific form of construction which was 
patentable. (Lyman Mfg. Co. v. Bas- 
sick Mfg. Co., 18 Fed. 2d. 29.) Thus it 
will be seen that there was no func- 
tional novelty in combining such a, pin 


fitting with a bayonet coupler and a4 


grease gun. The old combination of the 
gun, the bayonet coupler and a pin fit- 
ting with ball and spring valve would 
work as well and accomplish precisely 
the same result. To extend the combina- 
tion claims to cover the use of any old 
gun and any old coupler on a Gullborg 
fitting is clegrly not permissible in view 
of the prior act, which limits novelty 
in the pin fitting to a specific form of 
construction and deprives the aggrega- 
tion of elements of all patentable novelty 
as a combination. Whether its elements 
be old or pew, a combination is an in- 
vention distinct from them. 


213 U. S. 301, 318.) . 
One is constrained to conclude that 
the combination claims must therefore 
be limited to a combination including a 
coupler having the novel features dis- 
closed in the specification. From which 
it follows that furnishing grease guns 
with couplers which do not embody these 
novel features, even though they be de- 


|signed for use on Gullborg fittings, is 


not contributory infringement, because 
such use will not complete the combina- 
tion covered by the claims. Leeds & 
Catlin v. Victor Talking Machine Co. 
(two cases), 213 U. S. 301 and 325; 
American Patents Development Corp. v. 
Carbice Corp. of America (C. C. A. 2), 
Feb. 3, 1930 (IV U. S. Daily, 3591), and 
similar cases, are not in point. They 
proceed upon complicity in infringe- 
ment. But there can be no such com- 


| plicity in furnishing one or all of the 


elements in a combination which does 
net infringe. 


Article Sold With 


Intent to Combine 


Since the preliminary injunction is- 
sued, defendant has sold a pin fitting 
adapted for use in connection with Gull- 
borg and Zerk couplers. In its construc- 
tion this fitting avoids the precise form 
of the Gullborg fitting but has the con- 


| ventional bayonet pin, and.when used 


in combination with the Gullborg cou- 
plet it will cooperate in producing the 
suction effect which is the subject mat- 
ter of the invention. Since it was ad- 
vertised and sold for such use, such — 

his 
pin fitting also embodies the dirt cutting 
circumferential edge of the Zerk fitting, 
and since it is adapted for use with the 
Zerk nozzle, and its sale was expressly 
for that purpose, such sales were also 
a contributory infringement of the claims 
of the Zerk patent. 

Coming to the Winkley patent, the 
claims in suit are claims 12 and 13, as 
follows: 

12. The combination with a lubricant re- 
ceptacle of means for supplying lubricant 
thereto, under pressure, comprising: a con- 
duit having means for detachably securing 
it to said receptacle, a perforated member 
yieldably mounted in ‘said first-named 
means for contacting with one end of said 
receptacle to sea] the connection between 
said conduit and said receptacle, and 
spring means for yieldingly holding said 
yieldably mounted means in contact with 
said receptacle. 

13. The combination with a lubricant re- 
ceptacle of means for supplying lubricant 
thereto under pressure, comprising a con- 
duit having means for detachably securing 
it to said receptacle, a perforated mem- 
ber yieldably mounted in said first-named 
means, for contacting with said receptacle 
to seal the connection between said conduit 
and said receptacle, and spring means for 
yieldingly holding said yieldably mounted 
means in contact with said receptacle. 

Claim 12 was in suit in Lyman Mfg. 
Co. v. Bassick Mfg. @o., 18 Fed. 2d. 29, 
and was there held valid and infringed. 
Validity is not here disputed but it is 
contended that claims 12 and 13 must 
be limited to a construction in which the 
perforated member or cup slidably 
mounted in the coupler is automatically 
and mechanically held in contact with 
the end of the fitting by a spring to effect 
the seal between the coupler and the fit- 
ting. 

Both claims, it will be noted, contain 
element “spring means for yieldingly 
holding said yieldably mounted means 
in contact with said receptacle.” In place 
of the spring mounted above and external 
of the cup the defendant employed in its 
snap-on coupler a spring and ball valve 
mounted within the cup. By means of 
the spring the pressure necessary to 
overcome itg tension and open the valve 
is utilized to force the cup downwardly 
and thus effect a seal in contact with 
the end of the fitting. The spring thus 
utilized performs precisely the same 
function as the spring means of claims 
12 and 13 so long as the flow of grease 
continues, 


Snap-on Couplers 
Held to Infringe 


When the flow ceases the ball will re- 
turn to its seat under tension of the 
spring, and the spring will cease to ex- 
ert any pressure which will hold the 
yieldably mounted, cup in contact with the 
fitting, when the pressure above and be- 
low the valve are equak Thus it is seen 
that the claims of Winkley read di- 
rectly upon defendant’s device as long as 
the flow continues. This is the time of 
greatest need for effective sealing,- and 
I do not think infringement can be 
avoided by a device which embodies the 


(Leeds &| 
Catlin v. Victor Talking Machine Co.,;| 


Of Sale Is Binding 





| Deduction by Purchaser of 


Mortgaged, Grain to Sat- 
isfy Debt Upheld Die to 
Agreement 





Lincoln. 
State of Nebraska: 

The cashier of a bank holding a gen- 
eral mortgage on grain had authority to 
bind the bank, according to a_decision of 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska, by an 
agreement with the purchaser of the 
grain, entitling purchaser to retain from 
the purchase price of the grain the 
amount of mortgagor’s indebtedness to 
purchaser and to execute a check jointly 
to the mortgagor and the bank for the | 
balance of the price. 

The court further held that a chattel 
mortgage describing the mortgaged prop- 
erty as growing grain and, matured crop 
was sufficient to put purchaser of grain 
from the mortgagor at a warehouse 
upon inquiry as to whether the grain 
being offered to"such purchaser was Cov- 
ered by the mortgage. 











THe Security STATE BANK 


Vv. 
J. F. SCHOMBERG. 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 
~ No. 27157. 
Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 18, 1930 


Rost, J.—This is an action to recover 
$755.90 for conversion of mortgaged corn 
and oats. To secure an indebtedness of 
$4,545.10 the chattel mortgage was exe- 
cuted June 9, 1927, and. was a lien on 
livestock, farming implements, crops 
and other personal property in Pierce 
County. The crops were then growing 
on a half section of land definitely des- 
scribed in the chattel mortgage—land on 
which mortgagor was a _ tenant. He 
owned specified shares of the growing 
crops for the year 1927 and had 165 acres 
of corn and 110 acres of oats. The 
chattel mortgage contained recitals that 
he was in possession and that the lien 
included also “the matured crops of grow- 
ing grain,” whether “in the field, in crib 
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Warehousing 


Index and Digest 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted, on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Warehousemen—Statutory Regulations—License or Privilege Taxes—Inter- 


ference with Interstate Commerce— 


An Alabama statute (section 361, schedule 114, Acts of Ala., 1919, pp. 395, 
436) providing for a license or privilege tax to be paid by persons, firms 
or corporations operating a warehouse or yard for the storage or housing 
of cotton, is not an unwarranted interference with interstate commerce, 
though approximately 80 per cent of the cotton so stored is intended to 
move in interstate commerce, since the Congress by the United States 
warehouse act (U. S. C., Title 7, Sec. 241 et seq.) did not intend to occupy 
the whole field as to the storage, etc., of agricultural products or to ex- 
clude the jurisdiction of the States in regulating warehouses.—Independent 
Gin & Warehouse Co. et al. v. Dunwoody, Commissioner, etc., et al. 
A..5)—V U. S. Daily, 729, May 5, 1930. 

/ 


Patents 


Patents—Disclaimer— 


Disclaimer filed within 30 days of time allowed to file certiorari shows 
no unreasonable neglect or delay.—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams Grease Gun 
(D. C., 8. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 729, May 5, 1930. 


Corp. 


Patents— 


Diverse prior decisions involving patents here in suit were examined by 
the court and the patents interpreted as limited—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams 
(D. C., S. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 729, May 5, 1930. 


; 
Patents—Construction of Specification and Claims—By State of Art— 

So far as the coupler and grease gun are concerned, we start with the 
concession that they are old; whether they can properly be claimed in com- 
bination with the pin fitting must therefore depend upon their functional 
_relation to the pin fitting if a new function is performed or a new result 
accomplished, the combination claims must include that as part. of the 
invention, and not merely in one of its members; if the function is old 
the claims must be limited to combination including coupler having novel 
features disclosed in specification—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams Grease 
(D. C., S. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 729, May 5, 1930. 


Grease Gun Corp. 


Gun Corp. 










Patents—Patentability—Combination— 


S. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 





or bins, in elevator or any other place.” 


Conversion Charged — 

The chattel mortgage was in proper 
form, was specific in describing the prop- 
erty, was duly filed in the office of’ the 
county clerk of Pierce County and was 
indexed on the public records. The Se- 
curity State Bank of Osmond was mort- 
gagee and is plaintiff herein. A. J. 
Konvaliif was the mortgagor and the ten- 
ant occupying the land on which the 
crops were growing. .After they matured 
his shares were separated on the prem- 
ises from the shares of the landlord. Be- 
ginning Sept. 30, 1927, and ending Jan. 
| 26, 1928, the mortgagor and tenant sold 
to J. F. Schomburg, defendant, at 11 dif- 
ferent times mortgaged corn and oats 
amounting in value to $755.90 and re- 
ceived the proceeds. To the extent of 
$2.231.27 the secured debt remained un- 
paid. The grain sold was delivered by 
mortgagor to defendant at the latter’s 
elevator in McLean, a village within two 
miles of the farm on which the. mort- 
gaged corn and oats grew. Plaintiff al- 
leged in its petition that defendant, with 
| knowledge ofthe incumbrance, wrong- 
fully received and converted the grain 
without the consent of plaintiff to the 
latter’s damage in the sum ‘of $755.90. 


Defendant inserted in his answer a 
general denial of unadmitted allegations 
of the petition and pleaded further that 
he had no knowledge or notice of the 
{chattel mortgage; that plaintiff notified 
him, Jan, 24, 1928, it had a lien on the 
crops desétibed in the petition; that 
plaintiff then agreed with him to deduct 
from the purchase price of mortgagor's 
subsequent deliveries of the 1927 crops 
the amount of an account owing by mort- 
gagor to defendant; that pursuant to 
such agreement defendant thereafter, 
Jan. 26, 1928, received from mortgagor 
679 bushels and 36 pounds of corn, de- 
ducted from the purchase price $124.50, 
the sum of the account mentioned, and 
drew a check payable to mortgagor and 
plaintiff for $317.15, the balance of the 
proceeds; that the check is in the pos- 
session of plaintiff. 

Case Discharged 

The reply to the answer was a general 
denial. ‘ tay 

Upon a trial of the issues the district 
court directed a verdict in favor of plain- 
tiff. From a judgment against defend- 
ant for $792.10 he appealed. s ; 

The order directing the verdict in 
favor of plaintiff is challenged as erro- 
neous. Under this assignment it is ar- 


— 


invention in all its elements as long as 
there is any delivery of grease to the 
receptacle or fitting, although one of the 
means, i. e., the spring, ceases to be op- 
erative when the flow of grease is inter- 
rupted and the pressures above and be- 
low the valve are equal. Result is that 
the defendant’s snap-on couplers, em- 
bodying a spring and ball valve of the 








I have considered, but find no merit 
in, the defense of equitable estoppel. _ 

No attempt is made in this opinion 
to define with precision the infringing 
devices or the particular claims in these 
various patents which they infringe. 
Such matters may be left to the settle- 
ment of the decree. Counsel are re- 





quested to notice the decree for settle- 
ment at an early date. 








debtedness to him, and to make out 
the bank for the balance of the 


on inquiry as to 
was covered by 
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Nebraska—Banks and Banking—Officers—Authority of Cashier—Agreement 
With Purchaser of Grain Covered by Mortgage Held by Bank— 

The cashier of a bank holding a chattel mortgage on grain 
to bind the bank by an agreement with purchaser of grain, 
chaser to retain out of the purchase price the amount of mortgagor’s in- 


perenete. Lemay St. Bk. v. Schomberg. 
(Neb. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 729, May 5, 1930. 


Nebraska—Chattel Mortgages—Grain—Notice to Purchaser at Warehouse— 

A registered chattel mortgage on growing grain and on the matured crop 
whether “in the field, in cribs or bins, in‘ elevators or any other place” 
was sufficient to put purchaser from mortgagor of grain at_a warehouse 
yhether the grain offered for sale by such 
the mortgage.—Security St. Bk. v. Schomberg. 
, Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 729, May 5, 






















bed authority 
titling pur- 


a check jointly to the mortgagor and 


mortgagor 
(Neb. 
1930, 


type described, must be held to infringe. | 


Patents—Grease Gun Infringed— 


Patent 1475980 to Zerk for Grease Gun infringed; Patent 1307733 to Gull- 


Whether its elements be old or new a combination is an invention distinct 
from them.—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams Grease Gun Corp. 
N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 729, May 5, 1930. 


Patents—Infringement—Contributory— 

Furnishing grease guns with couplers which do not embody novel features 
of couplers of patent, even though designed for use on patented fittings 
is not contributory infringement, because such use will not complete the 
combination covered by the claims; but sale of pin fittings advertised and 
sold to cooperate in producing effect which is subject matter: of the if- 
vention is contributory infringement.—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams Grease 
Gun Corp. (D. C., S. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 729, May 5, 1930. 


Patents—Infringement—Tests of Infringement— 
Infringement cannot be avoided by a device which embodies the inven- 


tion in all its elements as long as there is any delivery of grease th 
the device although one of the means, a , Spee yet 


the flow ceases—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams 
729, May 5, 1930. 


borg for grease gun valid and infrin 


coupler, but not by later type of co 


for grease gun infringed.—Bassick’ M 


}a@ lien on the grain when offered for 
sale in the open market at the elevator 
and that therefore defendant. was not 
liable for conversion. In support of this 
proposition defendant. relies on the fol- 
lowing principle of law: 

“A. chattel mortgage upon growing. 
grain is not constructive notice to third 
parties of a mortgage on the same grain 
|thereafter lawfully placed in crib or 
bin; and a dealer in grain who in good 
faith in open market purchases such 
grain from the mortgagor, and receives 
it at his warehouse, will take it free 
from the lien of the mortgage.” Gillilan 
v. Kendall & Smith, 26 Neb. 82. 

Referring to this ruling in a later 
case the court said? : 

“It was held in Gillilan v. Kendall, 26 
Neb. 82, contrary to the rule in other 
jurisgictions, that a chattel mortgage on 
a growing crop is not constructive notice 
of a lien upon the harvested product 
when offered for sale in the open market. 
We adhere to the principle announced in 
that decision.” Chicago Lumber Co. v. 
Hunter, 58 Neb. 328. 

Errors Assigned 

In the latter case, however, the report 
shows that the crop was mortgaged as 
growing corn and that the contract of 
purchase was made while it was on the 
stalk in the field and it was held that 
the registered chattel mortgage imparted 
to the purchaser constructive notice of 
the lien. 

An examination of the opinion in Gil- 
j,lilan v. Kendall & Smith, 26 Neb. 82, 
shows that it does not sustain the posi- 
tion of defendant herein, for the reason 
that the chattel mortgage there consid- 
ered. was confined by its terms to a lien 
on growing corn, while in the present 
instance the lien covers growing grain 
;and “matured crops” whether “in the 
field, in cribs or bins, in elevator or any 
other place.” 5 

In support of the peremptory instruc- 
tion plaintiff cites Eigbrett v. State, 111 
Neb. 388, but that case is not in point. 
In a criminal prosecution Eigbrett was 
accused of selling mortgaged property 
in violation of law. He was the mort- 
gagor and had actual knowledge of the 
lien. As between him and the mort- 
gagee, the lien on the growing crop ex- 
tended to the barvanied grain which he 
unlawfully sold, the parties having in- 
tended to secure the debt by a lien on 
the matured crop. In the present case 
the purchaser in the open market was 
not a party to the chattel mortgage and 
- was without actual knowledge of the 
ien, 

Independently of the cases cited by 
the parties the question now to be deter- 
mined is: Did the registered chattel 
mortgage impart to defendant construc- 
tive notice that the grain was incum- 
bered by a chattel mortgage? The rule 
in Nebraska has been stated thus: 


“A description in a chattel mortgage 
which will enable a third person, aided 
by inquiries which the instrument itself 
suggests, to —, the property is suf- 
ficiently definite.” Farmers k Merchants 
; State Bank v. Sutherlin, 93 Neb. 707. 


This rule applies to.growing, mort- 
gaged crops. 11 C. J, 468, section 96. A 
general principle has been stated in this 
form: 

“The description of a crop is sufficient 
if it be such that a prudent, disinterested 
person, aided and directed by such in- 
quiries as the instrument itself suggests, 
is able to identify the property.” 11. J. 
468, section 96. 


What is sufficient to suggest inquiries 
is indicated by the following rule: 

“A mortgage covering all or the entire 
crop of the mortgagor, taken in connec- 
tion with the mortgagor’s residence or 
the location of the land on which it is to 
be grown, is ordinarily sufficient to sug- 
gest such inquiries.” 11 C. J. 468, sec- 
tion 96. 

A copy of the chattel mortgage was 
on file in the office of the county clerk. 
What the public record disclosed was 
constructively imparted to defendant. If 
the chattel mortgage itself did not give 
him constructive notice that the grain 
delivered at his elevator by mortgagor 
was incumbered, it suggested Seiitinn. 
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gued that the chattel mortgage was not| 
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spring, ceases to be operative when 


Grease Gun Corp. (D. C., 


ged, by one type of pin fitting and 
upler; Patent Re 14667 to Winkley 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and | stitution. 
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License for Storing 





Warehouse Act Is Held 
To Prevent Such Statu 
Though Product Be for 
Interstate, Commerce 





New Orleans, La.—The right of the 
States*to levy license or privilege taxes 
on‘cotton warehouses has not been re- 
stricted by the United States warehouse 
act (U. S. C., tit. 7, secs. 241 et 


even though cotton so stored is intend 


to be moved in interstate commerce, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit has held. 

The opinion points out that an Ala- 
bama statute providing for such taxes 
on cotton warehouses was claimed to be 
an unwarranted interference with inter- 


state commerce and a deprivation of - 


property without due process. ; 


The court, however, sustained the dis- 
trict court in holding the State law valid 
on the grounds that Congress in the 
passage of the United States warehouse. 
act did not intend to exclude the juris- 
diction of States in regulating agricul- 
tural warehouses and warehousemen, 
even though such regulations should tend 
to effect interstate or foreign commerce, 





INDEPENDENT GIN & WAREHOUSE CoM- 
PANY ET AL. 


Vv. 
S. M. DuNwoopy, as COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES ET AL. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, 
No. 5538. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Middle District of Tennessee. 

Perry W. TURNER, BENJAMINE P. CrRUM 
(MARTIN, THOMPSON, TURNER & Mc- 
WHorTER; STEINER, CRUM & WEIL on 
the brief) for appellants; A. A. EVANS, 
Asst. Atty. Gen. (CHARLIE C. MCCALL, 
Atty. Gen., on the brief), for appellees, 

Before WALKER, BRYAN and Foster, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 21, 1930 

Foster, Circuit Judge—This is a bill 
by some 18 persons, corporations and 
partnerships, engaged in operating cot- 
ton warehouses, in Alabama,. to enjoin 
the commissioner of agriculture and in- 
dustry of Alabama, the attorney gen- 
eral of that State, and other officials of 
the State from enforcing the provisions 
of the law of Alabama, licensing and 
regulating the business in which they 
are engaged. It is alleged that from 70 


|to 80 per cent of the-cotton stored by 


plaintiffs is intended to move in inter- 
state commerce and each of the plaintiffs 
has complied with the provisions of the 
act of Aug. 11, 1916, as amended, 
known as the United States Warehouse 
Act. It is contended that to enforce the 
provisions of the Alabama law would be 
an unwarranted interference with inter- 
state commerce and deprive the plaintiffs 
of their property without due process 
ef law in violation of the Federal Con- 


trade mark cases filed in the Court. of the sufficiency of the amount involved 


Customs and Patent Appeals to and i 


in previous issues. The su 
peals filed subsequently fo 

No. 2760. 
Farrand. Appeal from the 


peals. Serial No. 63042; 
sound apparatus. 


No. 2761. In re application of Alexander 
M. Nichalson, Appeal from the Board of 


OWS: 


Board of Ap- 
Improvement in 


mary of ap-||jocutory and final injunctions, 


In re application of Clair L.|temporary restrainin 


: n- t it; int t of the 
cluding Appeal No. 2759 was published oraintiifen” enn eke ane ae 


The bill inter- 

The 
district court dehied a motion for a 
order. The ap- 
plication for an interlocutory injunction 
was not. pressed to a hearing and the 
district court sustained a motion of re- 
spondents to dismiss the bill on the 


prays for 


Appeals. Serial No. 685010. Improvement| rounds that it states no cause of ac- 


in piezo-electric 
measuring means, 

No. 2762. George H. Ruth Candy Co., 
Inc., v. The Curtis Candy Co. Appeal from 
the Commissioner of Patents. Opposition 
No. 7521. Trade mark for candy. 

No. 2763. California VUanneries Co. v. 
Lush’us Products Co... Appeal from the 
Commissioner of Patents. Opposition No. 
9288. Trade mark for canned peas. 


ON LLL Ey 


which, if pursued, would have elicited 
knowledge of the lien. Defendant had an 


oscillating and _ stress 


| opportunity for inquiry every time mort- 


gagor delivered a load of grain at the 
elevator. The chattel mortgage sug- 
gested inquiry by stating definitely the 


name of mortgagor; by describing ‘in| 


technical language the land occupied by 
him as tenant; by naming the mortgagor 
and the mortgagee; by specifying the 


tion and is not cognizable in equity. 
From the judgment dismissing the bill 
this appeal is prosecuted. 
Provisions Quoted 

Sec. 361, schedule 114, of the acts of 
Alabama, 1919, pages 395 and 436, pro- 
vides for a license or privilege tax to be 
paid by each person, firm or corporation 
operating a warehouse or yard for the 
; storage and housing, of cotton, The li- 
cense is graduated from $10 for the 


one year up to $100 for the storage of 
more than 30,000 bales. The Agricultural 
Code of Alabama, ng by the legis- 
lature and approved by the governor 
Aug. 24, 1927, provides for regulation, 
supervision and inspection of cotton 
warehouses and the giving of a bond as 
well as the payment of the license and 


different kinds of crops growing on the|a fee/of $5 for filing the application be- 


land described and the acreage of each; | 


by reciting the indebtedness secured; by 
extending the lien on growing crops to 
the matured grain, whether “in the: field, 
in cribs or bins, in elevator or any other 
place;” by indicating that the growing 
crops were within 2 miles of defendant’s 
elevator. 

It is a fair inference that a simple 
inquiry directed to either party to the 
chattel mortgage would have elicited 
knowledge of the lien with resulting pro- 
tection to both the mortgagee and the 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.) 











































































































fore engaging in business. 

The United States Warehouse Act, T, 
7, U. S. C. A. Sees, 241 et seq. pro- 
vides inter alia for the licensing of ware- 
housemen storing any agricultural prods 
uct or products for interstate or foreign 
commerce, provides for the giving of 
bond, authorizes the warehousemen to 


warehouse receipts and authorizes those 
licensed t6 issue weight certificates; 
classify and issue certificates of grade 
and quality according’ to the standards 








An important new book 
which is creating discussion 


THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


its Origin and Growth 
By PAUL M. WARBURG 


Far-reaching changes in the Federal Reserve System, 
of interest to every banker, industrial leader, econo- 
mist, and legislator, are advocated in this new book by | 
Mr. Warburg. “... the judgment of an originator of 
our new banking system, himself both a practical banker 
and a member of the Reserve Board during its first four 
years, will be studied with close attention,” says The 
New York Times. The author presents not only a com- 
plete story of the System’s evolution and operation, but a 
very illuminating and constructive analysis of the Wall 
Street debacle and the System's connection with it. 


At All Bookstores Now—2 vols. $12.00 
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No question is raised as to. 


storage of not more than 5,000 bales in. 


issue either negotiable or nonnegotiable 
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Reortation Asked 





nder Narcotic Laws 


House Committee Reports 
Amended Proposal for 
-. More Strict Enforcement 
to Relieve Prisons 

















' The passage of a bill (H. R. 3394) pro- 
viding for the deportation of an alien 
convicted in violation of the Harrison | 
Narcotic Law as amended, would carry 
out the recommendations of a recent mes- 
sage of the President urging strict en- 
forcement of our laws and relief of the 
overcrowded Federal prisons, according 
to a report from the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization favoring 
the bill, made public May 2. 

The report, which was submitted by 
Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Ho- 
quiam, Wash., chairman of the Com- 
mittee, continued as follows: 

“The problem of narcotics is interna- 
\tional in scope, and all that the United 
States' can do is to enforce its laws 
rigidly. against the smuggling of these 
evil drugs, and ask for the cooperation 
of foreign governments in controlling 
the overproduction and sale for export 
of high power manufactured habit-form- 
ing narcotics. 


Smuggling Is Increasing 


“There can be but little doubt but that 
the illicit traffic in smuggled dope is on 
the increase, in spite of the efforts of 
Federal narcotic officials. There are a 
number of large international dope rings 
operating in the United States, backed 
by ample capital and guided by shrewd 
and unscrupulous minds. The profits 
are so enormous that the underworld | 
crooks do not hesitate to take any risk | 
to smuggle narcotics into the United 
States. 

“The crime waye which has assumed | 
such terrible proportions in America is | 
directly connected with use of smuggled | 
heroin, cocaine and other vicious habit- 
forming drugs. The small size of the 
packages containing valuable shipments 
of prepared narcotics makes concealment 
easy for clever international smugglers. 
The seriousness of the narcotic problem 
has not yet been fully recognized by the 
American people, or by Congress. One- 
third of all the inmates of our Federal 
prisons are addicts or violators of our 
narcotic laws. It is estimated by reliable 
authorities that 50 per cent of crimes of 
violence are attributable to the use of 
some form of drugs. 


Flow of Narcotics Continues 


“The flow of dangerous habit-forming | 
narcotics from the factories of Europe) 
continues to seep into the life blood of 
the American people, bringing misery, 
disease and crime into its wake. The 
main purpose of this bill is to permit 
the Government to deport the alien| 
smugglers and those aliens higher up in 
the big international rings who are worse 
than murderers. | 

“Deportation is a proper and effective | 
weapon against aliens, who violate our} 
laws, and relieves the United States from | 
the cost of maintaining them in already | 
crowded jails.” 











State Law Requiring License 
For Storing Cotton Sustained | 





[Continued from Page 7.] 
established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. : 

Section 47 provides: 


“Each warehouseman applying for a 
license to conduct a warehouse in accord- 
ance with this chapter, shall, as a condition 
to the granting thereof, execute and file 
with the Secretary of Agriculture a good} 
and sufficient bond to the United States to | 
secure the faithful performance of his obli- | 
gations as a warehouseman under the laws | 
of the State, District, or Territory in which 
he is conducting such warehouse, as well as | 
under the terms of this chapter and the 
rules and regulations prescribed there- | 
under, and of such additional obligations | 
as a warehouseman as may be assumed by 
him under contracts with the respective 
depositors of agricultural products in such | 
warehouse. | 

Section 269 further provides: | 

“Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to conflict with, or to authorize any 
conflict with, or in any way to impair or | 
limit the effect or operation of the laws of | 
any State relating to warehouses, ware- | 
housemen, weighers, graders, inspectors, | 
samplers, or classifiers; but the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate | 
with such officials as are charged with the | 
enforcement of such State laws in such! 
States and through such cooperation to se- | 
cure the enforcement of the provisions of 
this chapter; * * * 

The district court, as appears from a 
memorandum opinion in the record, 
reached the conclusion that Congress did 
not intend to occupy the whole field as; 
to the storing, etc. of agricultural prod- 
ucts moving in interstate and foreign| 
commerce and did not intend to exclude | 
the jurisdiction of the States in regu-| 
lating agricultural warehouses and ware- | 
housemen, even though such regulations | 
should tend to effect interstate or for- 
eign commerce. We concur in this hold- 
ing. Merchants Exchange y. Missouri, 
248 U. S. 365; Am. Manf. Co. v. St. 
Louis, 250 U. S. 459. 








The record presents no reversible | 
error. 
Affirmed. 





Changes Are Approved 
In Commands of Fleet 





President Hoover announced at the 
White House, May 2, that he had ap- 
proved the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for the following 


changes in commands in the fleet to be| compelled to accept work in a different | 


made at the appropriate time during the | 
next few months: \ 

Admiral W. V. Pratt, from command of | 
the United States Fleet to Chief of Naval 
Operations upon the retirement of Admiral 
Hughes Oct. 14. 

Rear Admiral J. V. Chase, from duty in 
the General Board to Commander-in-Chief, 
United States Fleet, with the temporary 
rank of admiral relieving Admiral Pratt 
about Oct, 10. 

Rear Admiral F. H. Schofield, from com- 
mand of Battleship Division 4 to Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Battle Fieet,, with 
the temporary rank of admiral, relieving) 
Admiral Nulton about May 24. | 

Rear Admiral A. L. Willard, from duty | 
as Commandant of the Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Commander, Scouting 
Fleet, with the temporary rank of vice ad- 
miral, relieving Vice Admiral W. C. Cole 
about July 10. 

Rear Admiral R. H. Leigh, from Chief 





|not a whit less dignified or admirable 


|of us know full well, the skilled work- 


De Central Bureaus to Place Executives . 
For Aliens Convicted |Lacking Employment Urged by Dr. Klein 





Suggests Plan to Solve Problem of Utilizing Brain Power 
Through Trade Exigencies 
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The white collar workers from a fairly 
definite (though widely diversified) class 
—an invaluable, indispensable group, but 
one that is unquestionably overcrowded. 

The reasons for that overcrowding are 
not far to seek—they are simple enough, 
in reality—but they form an extremely 
interesting social study. This subject 
has been much discussed, but a word or 
two more may not be out of place. 

I suppose it is only natural for great 
masses of people to gravitate toward 
those jobs whose duties can be per- 
formed in neat, attractive attire and in 
pleasant surroundings, without .impair- 
ment of personal “charm.” Tradition 
and education probably have much to do 
with the dominant desire to make a liv- 
ing in such a way. Questions of so- 
called “social prestige” play a part. The 
impulse to be a “white-collar man” is 
commonly supposed to represent ambi- 
tion—the hope that one may eventually 
attain: a position of power in an inner 
office, behind a mahogany desk and a 
corps of secretaries. 

In reality, of course, manual labor is 


than any white-collar job. We must 
honor the pick as well as the pen—the 
man who hammers nails as much as the 
one who hammers keys. And, as most 


man today is apt to earn considerably 
more than his friend in an office job. 

The determined—and seemingly al- 
most irresistible—movement in the di- 
rection of the white-collar classes has 
resulted in a really extraordinary con- 
gestion, an overcrowding whose effects 
are gravely to be deplored. I would not 
imply, by any means, that an unusually 
aggravated condition of unemployment | 
exists today in those classes. I do not} 
feel that this is true. But it is surely 
well for us to be familiar with the meas- 
ures that are being’ taken—especially 
the newer, more effective ‘measures—to 
cope with some of the problems that 
inevitably arise. 


Changing Conditions 
Affect Business Men 


Let us consider, in particular, the | 
problem of the executive, the office 
worker, or salesman who, through long 
training and wide experience, has 
come highly capable and proficient in 
services concerned with a given line of 
merchandise. He may believe that he| 
is reasonably secure in his position. Yet | 
the rapidly changing conditions of mod- 
ern business may actually be rendering 
his situation precarious. 

Quite unexpectedly, a merger may oc- 
cur—since the “urge to merge” seems) 
to be pretty powerful in our present-day 
business life. And if that happens— | 
if this man’s firm is fused with, or ab-| 
sorbed into, another business body— | 
there are certain to be drastic shake-ups | 
and readjustments in personnel. Pos-| 
sibly the staff will be substantially re-| 
duced, in the interest (chiefly) of eco- | 
nomical operation. : 

“Some may say that a combination and 
reorganization of this kind provides an | 
opportunity to “get rid of dead-wood”— | 
to dispense ‘with the services of men 
whose usefulness has been outlived and 
who are considered an encumbrance. 
Even toward such men, any callous or 
unresponsive attitude is not only in- 
human but, as I hope to show you in a 
moment, wastefully shortsighted. Such 
radicat shifts and consolidations, gen- 
erally mean the discarding, not merely 
of some “deadwood” but also of much 
solid “heartwood,” toughened by years 
of valuable experience that we cannot | 
afford to lose. 

_ Many a skillful, expert executive loses 
his job through mergers or in conse- 
quence of other causes that involve no 
fault, or lack, or error on his part. Any | 
serious modification in a company’s 
mode of operation—in its scheme or 
scope of activity—may transform him 
from a seemingly indispensable employe 
into one whose presence on the payroll | 
would appear to be superfluous. 


Obligations Make 
Employment Necessary 


The personal predicament of such an 
employe is likely to result in grevious 
anxiety, financial stringency, and im- 
paired buying power. His inescapable 
obligations and family duties may make 
it vitally necessary for him to procure 
other employment at once. 

But these merely personal considera- 
tions, however pressing they may be, are 
hardly of as great importance as the 
economic loss that such a situation en- 
tails. Here we have a man who has pos- 





| happen to be let out of work. 


| am told, nearly 250 of the leading pro- 


|actton was 15 days. 
|only does the square thing in thus “tak- 
jing care of its own”; it does the prudent 
|thing of not letting valuable grocery 


|Men Are Obtained 
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such as these, his subsequent contribu- 
@on to the business world—and, through 
business, to society—may be of steadily 
lessening significance and worth, ~ 

Such an unfortunate situation should 
not be permitted to occur, if forethought 
and cooperative plenning can prevent it. 
I am profoundly convinced that no in- 
dustry or trade can ‘afford to lose the 
wisdom and ability of those men and 
women who have been trained in its 
ways, have indisputably. “made, good,” 
and have been displaced simply by rea- 
son of strong but ill-controlled forces to 
which our business evolution has given 
rise. 

I would like to submit this idea for 
your very serious, sober consideration: 
Should there not be -a voluntary, coop- 
erative, effective effort by each industry 
to find jobs within its ranks for those 
of its veteran office men and women who 
may be idle? Is it not obvious that the 
industry would greatly benefit by care- 
fully retaining such ability within its 
ranks, instead of allowing it to go to 
waste or to be smothered and distorted 
elsewhere? Should there not be a defi- 
nite, vigorously active central agency— 
within each industry and maintained by 
it—devoted to the speedy replacement of 
the industry’s unemployed, with special 
attention to the trained executive? 

I feel that it is rather strange that 
business organizations such as_ trade 
associations, which have accomplished so 
much in other ways, have done so little 
to advance this deeply vital aim. But 
a start has been made just recently— 
and the success of the first experiment 
is exceedingly satisfying, thus far. 


Grocers Are Cited 
For Effective Work 


The credit for this move belongs to the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, whose headquarters are in New 
York City. This association has estab- 
lished a personnel bureau, the purpose 
of which is to take quick action in find- 
ing jobs in the grocery industry, for 
persons of experience in that field who 


This grocery association, comprises, I 


ducers. Its president, Mr. George D. 
Olds Jr., rightly contends that when 
competent men in one field are forced to 
enter another (and alien) one, business 
“is cheating itself out of millions of dol- 
lars annually. We expect,” Mr. Olds 
says, “that our personnel bureau will | 
pay handsome dividends in creating a| 
better morale among workers in the in- 
dustry. Hereafter, a competent sales- | 
man or sales manager who has spent the 
best years of his life in getting experi- 
ence in this line can feel assured that 
every company in the trade will do its} 
best to place him if he loses his job) 
through circumstances over which he has | 
no control.” 

Let us take a number of recent in- 
stances showing just how this “employ- 





|ment clearing-house” in the grocery in- 


dustry operates. A manufacturer in 
Wisconsin telegraphed to ‘the personnel 
bureau his requirement for an assistant 
sales manager. As a result of a merger, 
a man from a northern New Jersey 
grocery firm had just become available. 
A contact was established, and telegrams 
were exchanged. 

The vice president of the manufaetur- 
ing company came to New York and 
interviewed the applicant for the job. 
He was engaged at an annual salary of 
$9,000. The time involved in this trans- 
The industry not 


experience be lost to the business. 


For Useful Occupations 


A firm of grocery manufacturers in 
Texas wanted a manager for their San 
Francisco branch.- They wired the per- 
sonnel bureau. Reference to the files 
brought out immediately a man of the 
required qualifications. Telegrams were 
sent to the man and to the sales-director 
of the manufacturer. They met at San 
Francisco. The result was a connection 
for a good experienced man with a good 
company—effected within four days. 

A Chicago manufacturer needed repre- 
sentatives in Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, 
and Kansas City. Within two weeks, the 
personnel bureau of the industry had 
furnished all three men. 

A New York manufacturer placed a 
requisition with the bureau for six sales- 
men, on Friday afternoon. On the fol- 
|lowing Tuesday morning, the bureau 
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sibly spent his life in acquainting him- 
self with all the angles and aspects of 2 
given line of business—in mastering all 
the facts about a particular class of mer- 
chandise, He has stored up specialized 
knowledge — replaceable, perhaps, only 
after long years of experience similar 
to his own. He has formed priceless 
personal contacts in the trade. He has 
established many bonds of intimate un- 
derstanding. And all these things have 
made him peculiarly valuable to any 
business enterprise within his chosen 
field. 

Is such experience to be lost to his in- 


such specialized ability as an asset in 
the ever-tightening pressure of competi- 
tion with other industries? Is such a 
fund of “trained capital” (so to speak) 
to lie sterile and useless, possibly for 
months, while this man hunts desper- 
ately for another job? Or, is he to be 


industry, in which a very substantial 
part of his slowly acquired skill and 
knowledge will go for naught—where he 
will have to make difficult, painful re- 
adjustments—learning, somewhat grop- 
ingly, to deal with an unfamiliar set of 
conditions and of facts? 

Plainly, such shifts are most regret- 
table, from whatever standpoint we may 
look at them. And if such a man is 
obliged to begin again much farther 
down the ladder than the rung that he 
had occupied—under different environ- 
ment, and maybe at a salary that is only 
a fraction of what he once enjoyed—he 
is apt to be a rather embittered,. resent- 
ful man, deprived in part at least of his 
former resiliency, energy, and hope. 


Ambition Impeded 





Bureau of Navigation to Commander, | 
ttleship Divisions, Battle Fleet, with the 
temporary rank of vice admiral,’ relieving | 
Vice Admiral! L. A. Bostwick, about July 10. 
“ Rear Admiral F. B. Upham, from com- 
@ of the Control Force to Chief of the 

u of Navigation, relieving Rear Ad- 
- wiiral RH. Leigh, about June 2. 
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Beye faa. Mee, 


By Change in Work 

Especially if he is on the “twilight 
side” of middle age, he is likely to be 
oppressed by the feeling that he has 


look forward-to, Under.cire 


been “beaten by life” and has io 
umstances 


dustry when it may well need precisely | 


submitted 10 well qualified men, and the 
jemployer engaged all of them. 

| A New York grocery manufacturer 
telephoned to the personnel bureau that | 
‘he needed a good man immediately at 
| Syracuse. It happened that the bureau 
did not have the names of any Syracuse 
men in its files at the moment—but it 
telegraphed its connections in the up- 
State city and was promptly put in 
touch with three good men, unemployed 
and available, The salesmanager went 
|to Syracuse and employed one of the 
|three men—spending less than five 
| hours in the city, 


| struction permit extending commencement | 






Nine Radio Stations 
Now on Probation 


Are Given Licenses 


Commission Sets May 20 as 
Date to Hear Seven Now 
Suspended; Other Deci- 
sions Announced 








Issuance of licenses to cover the regu- 
lar 90-day period to 9 of the 16 stations 
placed on probation because of alleged 
infraction of radio regulations was or- 
dered May 3.by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

These stations were given 30-day pro- 
bationary licenses for the license period 
beginning May 1, upon showing of the 
Commission’s legal division that reports 
of violation of regulations had been re- 
ceived. It was stated orally May 3 that 
upon closer examination of the com- 
ete the Commissioner concluded the 
disciplinary action was not justified in 
the cases of nine of the station. 


Hearing Date Is Set 


At the same time the Commission set 
May 20 as the date for hearing the re- 
maining seven stations. holding 30-day 
licenses, at which time they must show 
cause why their licenses should not be 
revoked. 

The stations which are accorded full 
90-day licenses are: KMO, Tacoma, 
Wash.; KFJF, Oklahoma City; KGFG, |} 
Oklahoma City; KTBS, Shreveport, La.; 
KGCX, Wolf City, Mont.; KFXJ, Edge- 
water, Colo.; KFQU, Holy City, Calif., 
WFBL, Syracuse, N. Y., and WRK, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

Those stations cited for hearing on 
May 20 are WBBY, Charleston, S. C.; 
WOV, New York City; KVEP, Portland, 
Oreg.; KFKB, Milford, Kans.; ei 
Spokane, Wash.; WCOH, Yonkers, N. Y., | 
and WSAR, Fall River, Mass, 


Continuances Granted 


The Commission also rendered deci- 
sions on other pending cases. Stations 
WHO-WOC, at Des Moines, Iowa, were 
granted 90 days’ continuance for ‘the 
conducting of synchronization tests; by 
which both stations will attempt to oper- 
ate without interference on the same, 
broadcast channel of 1,000 kilocycles. 
These stations, now under consolidated 
ownership, have pending a joint appli-| 
eation to construct a 50,000-watt sta- 
tion. They now divide time on the 1,000 
kilocycle channel, with 5,000 watts each. 
Other decisions. were made public as 
follows: 

Applications granted: 

WHO-WOC, Central Broadcasting Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, granted 90 days’ con- | 
tinuance of synchronization tests. | 

WGH, Virginia Broadcasting Co., Ine.,! 
Newport News, Va., consent to yoluntary | 
assignment of license to Hampton Roads | 
Broadcasting Corp. | 

WGHP, American Broadcasting Corp. of 
Ohio, Detroit, granted consent to voluntary 
assignment of license to Kunsky-Trendle | 
Broadcasting Corp. | 

WRDA, Edw. N. Butler and Ada Butler 
Mitchell, doing business as Buffalo Evening | 
News, Buffalo, granted modification of con- | 








and completion dates until the District 
Court of Appeals decides -WMAK appeal, | 
which, if adverse to applicant, may nullify 
construction permit granted to applicant 
and extend date of completion 90 days 
after this. 

KSOO, Sioux Falls Broadcasting Assn., 
Inc., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., granted license to 
cover construction permit (construction 
permit to reconstruct transmitter to per- 
mit higher modulation of antenna current 
and installation of automatic frequency 
control). 

WLEX, Carl S. Wheeler, doing business 
as The Lexington Air Stations, Lexington, 
Mass., granted license to cover construction 
permit authorizing installation of 1 kw. | 
equipment. 

KGDE, Chas, L.- Jaren, Fergus Falls, 
Minn., granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit authorizing installation of new 
equipment and increasing power to 100 w. 
night and 250 w. day. 

WJAS, Pittsburgh Radio Supply House, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., granted modification of li- 
cense authorizing permission to use its 500 
w.. composite D. C. C. transmitter as an 
auxiliary transmitter at same location as 
main transmitter. 

WBTM, Clarke Elec. Co., Danville, Va., | 
granted’ authority to test between 1 a. m. 
and 6 a. m. for period of 10 days, from 
May 1 with 100 w. on 1,370 ke. 

WRAE, Radio Club, Inc., Laporte, Ind., 
granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
license. to Charles Middleton. 

WGAL, WGAL, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., 
granted license to cover construction per- 
mit; also construction permit which covers 
removal of transmitter and studio locally 
in Lancaster. 

KGDA, J, R. Nelson, doing business as 
Home Auto Co., Mitchell, S. Dak., granted 
consent to voluntary assignment of license 
to Mitchell Broadcasting Corp. ¢ 

WBAP, Carter Publications, Inc., Fort 
Worth, Tex., granted license to cover con- 
struction permit. * 

WHBU, Citizens Bank, Anderson, Ind., 
granted license to cover construction permit. 

WFAA, The Dallas News & Dallas Jour- 
nal, Dallas, Tex.,8granted special authority 
to test 50 kw. transmitter in compliance 
with construction permit between 1 and 6 


a. m. for period ending May 10; also au- |) 
thority for WBAP to operate their trans- | 


mitter and transmit WFAA programs for 
period ending May 10. 
To be continued in the issue of 
May 6. 

i _________————LLLL LL 
member the generous, judicious action 
that was taken not long ago by one of 
our great corporations which, for a 
variety of commercial reasons, had de- 
cided to move one of its manufacturing 
plants to a different city. A consider- 
able number of its employes were reluc- 





Just the other day the personnel bu- 
reau received, from one of the large 
grocery companies, a requisition for 20 
experienced salesmen, to be supplied 
within the next few days. They are all 
to work in New York City. ow, this 
means that 20 good men will be placed, 
|almost at once, in as many good jobs. 

They will be promptly connected with 
a payroll in an orderly and efficient 
manner, with a complete avoidance of 
the chaos, uproar, and uncertainty which 
is usually connected with taking on a 
group of this size and which would pre- 
vail, especially, if the men had to be 
selected from the hundreds of inexperi- 
enced applicants who would ordinarily 
respond to a public notice, 


System Can Prevent 
Considerable Distress 


Such a system is, I feel, a splendid 
example of the manner in which any 
given industry, through intelligent, 
energetic, organized activity, can “take 
care of its own people” with respect to 
employment—serving, thereby, every 
element in the trade and preventing a 
great deal of distress and _ bafflement, 
wasted motion and wasted experience, 
| I venture to predict that industries 
| will come to realize, ever more clearly, 
their obligations in such matters—and 
to appreciate the benefits that will flow 
from a.fulfillment of .this. duty. I> re- 
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tant to make the move. Certain ties, 
which they were unwilling ‘to break, 
bound them to the city where they had 
been working for years. 

Did the company resent, or remain 
indifferent to, this feeling—leaving these 
people unemployed, to shift for them- 
selves as best they might? It most cer- 
tainly did not! It set its own personnel 
organization to work to find jobs for 
them locally with other concerns. In 
that effort, a high degree of success was 
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Federal-aid Funds for Highways 
Are Paid as Building Proceeds 


Close Predictions of Cash 





Requirements Are Enabled 


Through Close Supervision 





Topic III—Public Roads 





In this geries of articles presenting 


a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations, 


Public Roads. 


_ By C. D. Curtiss, 


Chief, Division of Control, Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture 


REFERENCE to the authorizations 
carried in the act recently approved 
by President Hoover may serve to 

explain the method used in handling 
the financial side of the Federal-aid- 
program. The $50,000,000 for 1931 was 
apportioned at once and became imme- 
diately available for obligation by the 
States on new projects. The author- 
ization for the fiscal year 1932 will be 
apportioned on or before Jan. 1, 1931, 
and the funds for 1933 a year later. 
Thus more than a year before the be- 
ginning of this new two-year program 
the States are notified ofthe Govern- 
ment’s intentions and can take any 
legislative steps necessary and outline 
their plans sufficiently in advance to 
insure well ordered programs. 


~ * * 

| ADDITION to making the appor- 

tionments available so the States 
can make adequate preparation for the 
cooperative work before the beginning 
of the fiscal year, the plan of opera- 
tion allows the States two years fol- 
lowing the close of the fiscal year for 
which the funds are authorized in 
which to expend their apportionment. 
The funds are considered legally ex- 
pended when they are obligated by 
agreement with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on approved projects. The 
funds for the fiseal year 1931, which 
are,now available, will remain avail- 
able for obligation until June 30, 1933. 
If any State fails to obligate its ap- 
portionme within the period al- 
lowed the balance lapses and is reap- 
portioned among all the States on the 
same basis as original apportionments 
are made. Thus far only one State 
has permitted any part of an appor- 
tionment: to lapse. 


Necessarily a period of time elapses 
between the obligation of Federal 
funds on a particular project and the 
actual payment ef cash to the State. 
This is taken up in the receiving of 
bids and awarding the contract by the 


The present series deals with 


State and by the contractor in gettirlg 
the construction work under way. Pay- 
ments of Federal aid are made as the 
work progresses but only in the amount 
of the Federal pro rata of the cost 
of the work actually performed. The 
State makes_elaim for reimbursement, 
covering the work performed, which is 
certified to by the Federal engineer 
under whose supervision the work is 
being inspected. 


= 
c IS thus apparent that there is a 
considerable lag between the au- 
thorizing of appropriations and the 
need for cash to make payments. In 
order that the needed cash may be 


* * 


ITHOUT COMMENT 











available, very careful budgeting is 
necessary. This is a function of the 
division of control, which, by a study 
of the records of past work, has devel- 
oped the existence of a close time re- 
lation between thginitial obligation of 
funds, the beginning of construction 
work, and the making of payments to 
the States. By employing this rela- 
tionship, very close predictions of cash 
requirements are possible and the 
Budget estimates are prepared ac- 
cordingly. 

It is also the duty of the division of 
control to account for all expenditures 
by the Bureau, to furnish the officials 
of thé organization current data for 
administrative control of the financial 
operations, to keep a complete and de- 
tailed statistical record of accomplish- 
ment, and to attend to the procurement 
of equipment and supplies. 


To handle the large volume of ac- 





counts and records expeditiously, book- 
keeping machines, mechanical adding 
and calculating machines, punch cards, 
and sorting and tabulating equipment 
are used. The control of Federal-aid 
apportionments and cash is so close 
that at the end of each business day 
the unobligated balance to the credit of 
projects and the cash balance avail- 
able for making payments are known. 


In the next of this series on “Public Roads” to appear in the issue of May 6 
the district engineer of the Bureau of Public Roads, R. E. Toms, will discuss 
the character and functions of the Bureau’s district organizations. 
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Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 
To amend section 19 of the 
immigration act of 1917 by providing for 
in 
law. 


H. R. 3394, 


the deportation of an alien convicted 
violation of the Harrison narcotic 
Reported to House May 2, 


Title 28— Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
H. R. 6806, 


cial circuit. Reported to House May 2. 


Title 35—Patents 


H. R. 11852. 


registration of designs. 
May 2. 


Bills and Resolutions . 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 7—Agriculture 

H. J. Res. 329. Mr. Fulmer, 8S. C. To au- 
thorize and direct the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to provide additional facilities for the 
classification of cotton under the United 
States cotton standards act, and for the 
dissemination of market news information; 
Agriculture, 


Title 1O—Army 


H. R. 12097. Mr. McSwain, S. C. To 
authorize the leasing of the Muscle Shoals 
property upon certain terms and condi- 
tions, to provide for the national defense 


Station WIL Appeals 


Commission’s Ruling 








St. Louis Company Asserts Its 
Rights Violated 





On the grounds that the Federal Radio 
Commission deprived it of evidence ma- 
terial to its case before the Commission 
by refusing to appoint a commissioner 
in St. Louis to summon witnesses and 
take testimony, the Missouri Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, owners of Station WIL 
of St. Louis, filed an appeal No. 5204 in 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, May 3. 

In the notation of appeal the Greater 
St. Louis Broadcasting Company, oper- 
ators of Station KWK and Thomas Pat- 
rick Convey were joined with the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission as respondents. 

The order of the Commission appealed 
from was rendered Apr. 21, denying 
WIL full time on a frequency of 1,350 
kilooycles at 1,000 watts power and 
Groote that station to share time with 





attained, That, as we will all agree, 
was a human thing to do—a wise and 
“social-minded” thing. Let us hope that 
we will have many more examples of 
such a spirit. 

When an agency such as the person- 
nel bureau of the grocery industry places 
a man with an employer, the latter has 
the great satisfaction of knowing that 
the new member of the staff has already 
proven himself to be both competent and 
dependable in this particular industry— 
so far as those qualities can be deter- 
mined by those best qualified to judge. 
I know I need not stress the importance 
of that factor of reliability under the 
peculiar, specialized conditions of. that 
business. 

If an employer is content to pick up 
some glib, plausible “unknown,” he may 
soon find himself in the position of the 
unfortunate business man whom we may 
call Jones. Two of his friends were 
talking about him. “I understand,” -one 





ud 
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The appeal was accompanied by a mo- 
tion for the court to direct that a com- 
missioner be appointed to take certain 
testimony in St. Louis, which it is al- 
leged, will show that the respondent sta- 


tion is not being operated in the public, 


interest, convenience and necessity and 
that Mr. Convey is not a proper person 
to be operating the station. 


—————— LLL 
of them said, “that Jones is looking for 
a cashier.” “Is that so?” the - other 
asked; “it seems rather strange! I heard 
that he hired a cashier only last week.” 
“Yes,” was the response; “he did—and 
that’s the one he’s looking for!” 

Incidents ofthat sort could happen 
only very rarely under a sound regime 
of cooperative placement of an industry’s 
unemployed. Such mutual helpfulness, 
within a arven field, is greatly to be 
coment a ie implications iditie broad 
a p—a poss 
tremendous, 


= 6, For the appointment of an 
additional circuit judge for the fifth judi- 


. Amending the statutes of 
the United States to provide for copyright 
Reported to House 
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in the regulation of interstate commerce; 
Military Affairs. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 

H. R. 12096. Mr. Brand, Ga. Providing 
for the payment to the member, banks of 
the Federal reserve system annually a sum 
equivalent to 2 per cent of their paid-in 
capital stock from the amount of the net 
earnings which remains to be paid to the 
United States as franchise tax; Banking 
and Currency. 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 12102. Mr. ‘Reed, N. Y. To provide 
for the construction of a vessel for the 
Coast Guard for rescue and assistance work 
on Lake Erie; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
H. R. 12095. Mr. Bachman, W. Va. Cre- 
ating an ‘additional Federal district in the 
State of West Virginia; Judiciary. 


H. J. Res. 328. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. Au- 
thorzing the immediate appropriation of 
certain amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated by the settlement of war claims 

Ways and Means. 


gable Waters 
H. R. 12101. Mr. Short, Mo. To amend 
the act entitled “Anwact for the control of 
floods on the Mississippi River and its trib- 
utaries,” approved May 15, 1928; Flood 
Control. 


| Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 


H. R. 12098. _ Mr. Walker, Ky. To provide 
for the erection of a suitable monument to 
memory of the first permanent settlement 
of the West at Harrodsburg, Ky.; Library. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


H. R. 12100. Mr. Garber, Okla. To au- 
thorize the Postmaster General to give sub- 
stitute watchmen, messengers, and laborers 
in first and second class post offices and 
substitute laborers in the Railway Mail 
Service credit for actual time served on a 
basis of one year for each 306 days of eight 
hours served as substitute; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


Title 43——Public Lands 

H. R. 12094. Mr. Algood, Ala. To pro- 
vide for conveyance of certain lands in Ala- 
bama to vocational or other educational 
uses, rather than to park or game preserve 
purposes or to dispose of the lands upon 
condition that they should be used for 
educational purposes only; Public Lands. 


Title 49—_Transportation 

8. J. Res. 172. Mr. Robsion, Ky. Author- 
izing the director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to investigate traffic conditions on 


* 


streets and highways; Commerce. 


State Books and 





Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Virginia — Report of the Department of 
Taxation of the State of Virginia, Divi- 
ea of Purchase and Printing, Richmond, 

1929, 

Virginia—Report of the Attorney General 
of the State of Virginia, John R. Saunders, 
Attorney General, Richmond, 1929. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of the Board 
of Registration in Optometry, Department 

of. Civil Service and Registration, Public 

Document No, 97, Boston, 1929. 

West Virginia—Twenty-Ninth Annual Re- 

port of The Commissioner of Banking 

of The State of West Virginia, Depart- 
ment of Banking, H. A. Abbott, Commis- 

sioner, Charleston, 1929. 

Georgia—Report of The Natural Resources 
of the State of Georgia, Bureau of Busi- 
ness‘ Research, Roland M. Harper, Re- 
search Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Atlanta, 1930. 

New York—Report of The Constitution of 

The State of New York, Edward J, Flynn, 

Secretary of State, Albany, 1930. 

Illinois—Report of the Reohemens showing 
‘Total Resources And Liabilitiés of Ili- 


f 
te Banks, Oscar Nelson, ditor 
Public Accounts, Springfeld, i980. 
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Title 31—Money and Finance | 


brs of 1928; 
itle 33——Navigation and Navi- | 
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New Books Received 
Library of Congress 
List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


Vincent. 


Ronan, Myle 
Ireland under Elizabeth, 1558-1580 (from 


The reformation in 


original sources) ... 678 p. 
mans, Green and co., 1930. 


Schiller, Ferdinand Canning Scott. Logic 
for use; an introduction to the volun- 
tarist theory of knowledge. 469 p. Lon- 
don, G. Bell & sons, 1929. 30-8919 


Scott, Ernest, ed. Australian discovery, ed- 
ited with an introduction by ... lv. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., inc., 1929. 

30-8617 

Strachan, Robert Harvey. The authority of 
Christian experience, a study in the basis 
of religious authority. 255 p. London, 
Student Christian movement, 1929. 30-8916 

Sweetser, Kate Dickinson. Famous girls of 
the White House... 299 p. N. Y., 
Thomas Y. Crowell co., 1930. 30-8772 

Tschuppik, Karl. The Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria, by ... translated by Eric Sut- 
ton. 263 p. N. Y., Brentano’s, 1930. 

30-8682 

Watch your margin; an insider looks at 
Wall street, anonymous, with an intro- 
duction by W. E. Woodward, 313 p. N, 
Y., H. Liveright, 1930. 30-8698 

Whittier, John Greenleaf. Snow-bound, .a 
Winter idyl, by ...41 p. N..Y., The 
Limited editions club, 1930. 30-8707 

Wickham, Harvey. The unrealists? James, 
Bergson, Santayana, Einstein, Bertrand 
Russell, John Dewey, Alexander and 
Whitehead, by... 314 p. N. Y., L. Mac- 
Veagh, 1930. 30-8913 


N. Y., Long- 
30-8693 





Athearn, Walter Scott. An adventure in 
religious education; the story of a decade 
of experimentation in the collegiate and 
professional training of Christian work- 
ers, by ..., dean of Boston university 
School of religious education and social 


service, 1918-1929. 505 p. N. Y., The 
Century co., 1930. 30-8106 
Aveling, Francis. The psychological ap- 
proach to reality. 251 p. London, 


University of London press, 1929. 30-8854 
Baker, Mrs. Aleta Blanche. Man—and his 
counterpart—woman; or, The fifty gates 
of understanding, by . . .; illustrations 
executed by Bibbs Mason. 441 p., illus. 
Boston, Mass., 1930. 30-8104 
Bonsteel, Abbie Benton. Outlines of gram- 


mar and minimum essentials, by... 45 
p. Raleigh, N. C., Bynum printing co., 
1930. 30-8405 
Borgmann, Henry. Libica; a liturgical, 
biblical, catechetical summary of the 
Catholic religion. 221 p., illus. 


Baltimore, John Murphy co., 1930. 30-8105 
Boyer, Edward Sterling. . Religion in 
the American college; study and interpre- 
tation of facts, by ... (The Abingdon 
religious education monographs, J. W. 
Langdale, general editor.) 105 p. New 
York, Cincinnati, The Abingdon press, 
1930. 30-8847 
Broad, Charlie Dunbar. Five types of ethi- 
ical theory. (International library of 
psychology, philosophy and _ scientific 
method.) 288 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace 
& co., 1930. 30-8851 
Brown, Alfred Barratt. The naturalness of 
religion, by ...and John W. Harvey . 


191 p. London, J. Clarke & co., 1929. 
30-8850 
Browne, Frederick Guy, defendant. Trial 


of Frederick Guy Browne and William 
Henry Kennedy, edited by W. Teignmou 
Shore ... (Notable British trials.) 2\ 
p. Edinburgh.and London, W. Hodge & 
co., Itd., 1930. 30-8062 
Busch, Marie, tr. Selected Austrian short 
stories, translated by ... (The world’s 
classics, eccxxxvii.) , 290° p: London,*H. 
Milford, 1929. 30-8414 
Butler, Frederick William James,‘ Chris- 
tian thought, a grammar of reinterpreta- 
tion; or Christianity and nature, by... 
147 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 
30-8849 
Easter medita~ 
Tenn., Cokes- 


Candler, Warren Akin, bp. 
tions. 116 p. Nashville, 
bury press, 1930, 30-8385 

Carmer, Carl Lamson. Deep South. 83 p. 
N. Y., Farrar and Rinehart, 1930. 30-8629. 

Dare, Josiah, fl. 17th cent. Counsellor Man- 
ners, his last legacy to his son; enriched 
and embellished with grave advisos, pat 
histories, and ingenious proverbs, apo- 


logues, and apophthegms, by ... 
licensed October 26, 1672. 142 p. N. Y., 
Coward-McCann, 1929. 30-8110 


Day, Albert Edward. .. . Revitalizing re- 
ligion. (The Abingdon religious educa- 
tion monographs.) 132 p. N. Y., The 


Abingdon press, 1930, 30-8389 
Dicksee, Bernard John, ed. The London 
building acts, 1894 to 1928 ... With 


comprehensive index, notes, cross refer- 
ences, legal decisions and diagrams, also 
the colin and regulations, edited by 

5th ed., rev. and enl. 


oak 492 p. Lon- 
don, E. Stanford, 1929. 


30-8065 


Golden, John. Salt water, a fresh play, by 
... and Dan Jarrett. 115 p. N. Y,, S. 
French, 1930. 30-8627 


Gordon, Robert Abercromby. A handbook 
on compulsory acquisition of land and 


compensation. 302 p. London, Stevens 
and sons, 1929. 30-8066 
Howard Sidney Coe. Half gods. 203 p. N. 
Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1930. 30-8628 


Johnson, Walter Seely. Maxims of the civil 
’ Jaw; essays in the evolution of law. 252 
p. Montreal, Wilson & Lafleur, 1929. 

. 30-8061 

Kingdon, Frank. Humane religion. 351 p. 
N. Y., The Abingdon press, 1930. 30-8386 
Lowe, Joyce Egerton. Magic in Greek & 
Latin literature. 135 p. Oxford, B. Black 
well, 1929. 30-8853 


McKoy, Charles Francis, The art of Jesut 
as a teacher, by... 185 p. Phil. The 
Judson press, 1930. 30-8390 

Martin, Albert William. Worship in the 
Sunday school, for workers in ‘small 
schools. (Cokesbury series.) 164 p. 
Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1930. 

30-8387 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated; exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 


given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the ecard numbers, should be given. 
Crops and Markets—Vol. 7, No. 4, April 
1930. Published monthly by the United 
States Department of Panes yeers Sube 
iptio rice, 60 cents per year. 
ree (Agr. 24-118) 
Industrial Employment Information Bulle 
tin—Vol. X, No. 2. United States Eme 
ployment Service, United States Departe 
ment of Labor. Free at Service. 
(L21-17) 
Commercial Standards Monthly, A Review 
of Progress in Commercial Standardiza- 
tion and Simplification—Vol. 6, No. 9, 
March, 1930. Subscription price, .$1. per 





year. (29-26685) 
The Practical Usefulness of the Census of 
Distribution—Form 38, The Census of 
Distribution, Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce. 


Free at Bureau. 30-26340 

















The Auited States Baily. 
in New York 


THe Unitep States Darry is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery: 
Give your order to the. mail: clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
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Are 
Pusiiseen WitHouT Comment sy THe U 


Insurance 


i 


Illinois Has Power 


~ To Withhold Results 


Of Insurance Inquiry, 


State Attorney General Rules 
Department Not Required 
To Furnish Reports on 
Examinations 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield, May 3. 

On the grounds of public policy, the 
Illinois insurance department has dis- 
cretionary power to withhold from gen- 
eral inspection the results of examina- 
tions of insurance companies, Attorney 
General Oscar E, Carlstrom held in an 
opinion sent Apr. 30 to George Huskin- 
son, State superintendent of insurarce. 

The attorney general also held it is not 
the duty of the director of trade and 
commerce, of whose department the 
division of insurance is a part, to fur- 
nish copies of reports of examinations of 
insurance companies to any individual or 
organization. The opinion follows in 
full text: 

Text of Opinion 

I have your communication requesting 
that I advise you as to whether or not 
reports of examination made by the ex- 
aminers of the division of insurance of 
the department of trade and commerce, 
under proper authority, and returned in 
writing to you pursuant to the instruc- 
tions issued with the warrants for said 
examinations, are to be considered public 
to the extent of issuing certified copies 
@ereof to individuals, corporations, in- 
surance companies and State insurance 
departments, or whether the above re- 
ports of examinations made at the direc- 
tion of the director of trade and com- 
merce are purely for the information of 
the department and are of a confidential 
nature such as would preclude the issu- 
ance by the department of trade and 
commerce of certified copies thereof. 

You also ask to be advised as to 
whether or not the above-mentioned re- 
ports of examination are subject to in- 
spection in the files of the department 
upon request of individuals who visit the 
department for the purpose of reading 
such reports of examination. 

You state that the Peerless Mutual In- 
surance Company, Chicago, a company 
grganized under the provisions of the 
mutual act of 1915 of this State, is now 
in the hands of a receiver. The receiver 
was requested to furnish to an individual 
a copy of the last report of examination 
of said company, which report of exami- 
nation was made by your department, 
said request being forwarded to your 
department by said receiver with the re- 
quest that you give the matter attention. 

Acts Not Mandatory 

Therefore, you desire to be advised as 
to whether or not it is the duty of the di- 
rector of trade and commerce to furnish 
the copy of report of examination of 
said company, and as to whether or not 
the director of trade and commerce is 
required by law to furnish copies of the 
reports of examinations of any company, 
aggociation, or exchange, organized un- 
d@r the laws of the State of Illinois, to 
any individual, partnership, corporation, 
insurance company, publishing company, 
etc., and any State insurance department, 
making. such request, 

Replying, permit me to say that none 
of the insurance acts relating to examina- 
tion to be made by the insurance super- 
intendent or someone representing him, 
zo mandatory. On the other hand they 

ré permissive. Section 22a of the mu- 
tual act of 1915 of the State provides in 
part as follows: 

“All corporations to which this act is 
applicable, with their books, papers and 
vouchers, shall be subject to visitation 
and inspection by the director of trade 
and commerce or such person as he may 
designate.” 

Examination Provided For 

Section 23 of the fire act provides in 
part that: 

“The insurance superintendent, when- 
ever he shall deem it expedient so to do, 
in person, or by one_or more: persons to 
be appointed by him for that purpose, 
not, officers or agents * * * may examine 
into the affairs of any insurance com- 
pany incorporated in this State, or doing 
business by its agents in this State. 
*_*s*” 

Said section further provides that: 

“Whenever the said insurance superin- 
tendent shall deem it for the best inter- 
est of the public so to do, he shall pub- 
lish the result of said investigation in 
one or more papers in this State.” 

It_avill be noted from the above pro- 
visions of our statute that it is discre- 
tionary on the part of the superintendent 
of insurance as to whether or not ex- 
aminations are made ‘at all by his depart- 
ment. There is no common law right 
in all persons to inspect publie docu- 
ments or records; and that right, if it 
exists, depends entirely on statutory 

ant. 

in most of the States statutes are in 
existence which to a greater or less ex- 
tent require the custodian of the records 
to allow such search, and in the majority 
of them the doctrine has been established 
in accordance with the above statement 
of the law. (10 L, R. A., 12; Boylan 
v. Warren, 39 Kans. 301; State v. Ra- 

hae, 37 Minn, 872; People v. Richards, 

9 N. Y., 620; Hanson v. Eichstaedt, 
69 Wis. 538.) P 

No Illinois Statute 

No such statute exists in the State of 
Illinois. All insurance companies are 
required to make an annual report to 
the director of the department of trade 
and commerce, which reports are public 
documents, which discloses the financial 
status of said companies, and are made 
public by being published in some news- 
paper as well as published in volumes 
of the reports of the insurance depart- 
ment for general distribution. 

From a consideration of the foregoing, 
I am of the opinion that on grounds of 
public policy the department has the 
discretionary power, if it deems it proper, 
to withhold from general inspection the 
results of examinations of insurance com- 
panies. 

I am Of the further opinion that it is 
not the duty of the director of trade 
and commerce to furnish a copy, or cer- 
tified copies, of reports of examination 
of the Peerless Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, or any other insurance company 
80 examined by you or your assistants, 
to any individual, partnership, corpora- 
tien, insurance company, publishing com- 
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Automobile Insurance 


The State commissioner of motor ve- 


that the enactment of senate bill 14, 
which failed of passage in the New Jer- 
sey assembly, would have practically re- 


sulted in compulsory liability insurance 
for automobiles by way of the “back 
door.” It made its appearance in the 
form of an amendment to the present 
financial responsibility act. i 

**Under the present law,” said Com- 
missioner Hoffman, ‘‘an automobile op- 
erator is required to submit prof of 
financial responsibility, which is gen- 
erally insurance covering a period of 
three years, following any accident caus- 
ing property damage in the amount of 
$100, personal injury, loss of life, or after 
he has been convicted of any violation 
of the motor vehicle or traffic acts, with 
the exception of improper parking. Upon 








Kansas Disapproves 
Compensation Rates 





By Insurers Is Refused by 
Comnissioner 





State of Kansas: 
1 Topeka, May 3. 
Charles F. Hobbs, State insurance com- 
missioner, has disapproved a new sche- 
ule of workmen’s compensation tates for 
the State which would have effected an 
average increase of 10.8 per cent. 
objections are that the proposed rates 
are based on one year’s experience in- 
stead of three years, that credit given to 
experience rated risks is charged against 
all risks, and that no credit is given 
for investment earnings on unearned 
premiums as a.source of income. In dis- 
approving the new schedule, Mr. Hobbs 
issued a statement which follows in full 
text: 
Having reviewed the 


exhibits and 


|memorandum submitted by the National 


Council on Compensation Insurance in 
support of an increase of 10.8 per cent 
in the workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance premium level im Kansas, and hav— 
ing heard arguments of the council and 
of the ‘ndustries, as voiced by the As- 
sociated Industries of Kansas, it is my 
opinion and decision that the proposal 
must be denied for the following reasons: 

1. The increase in premium level is 
based on one (1) year’s experience. The 
permanent rate making method provides 
for three years as the proper experience 
period and it is doubtful if compensa- 
tion rates can approach any degree of 
stability if a shorter period is used. 

2. A loading of 1.1 per cent has been 
applied to manual rates. This loading is 
applied to offset in part a credit of 1.6 
per cent on Kansas business produced by 
the application of the experience rating 
plan. In other words the excess of credit 
given to the experience rated risks is be- 
ing -charged against all risks including 
those not subject to experience rating. 

3. No credit has been given for invest- 
ment earnings on unearned premium as 
a matter of income. In line with the de- 
cision of the Kansas State Supreme 
Court regarding investment earnings, it 
is the department’s opinion that, for the 
determination of rates, these earnings 
should be included as part of the income 
of any policy year. 





Fire Hazard on Farm 
Productsto Be Studied 


Federal Inquiry Into Spon- 
taneous Blazes Planned 








The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced May 3 ‘that ‘it had appointed 


two branches of the Department of Com- 
merce and affected industries also will 
be represented, to study the spontaneous 
heating and ignition. of farm products. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

David J. Price, Harry E. Roethe, and 
D-. Lawrence H. James, of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, have been named 
by Secretary Hyde to represent the De- 
partment, on a national committee to 
study spontaneous heating and ignition 
of agricultural pfoducts. The commit— 
tee will meet in Atlantic City, N.J.. May 
13, to formulate plams for and to cor- 
relate the various parts of a national re- 
search program for dealing with this 
subject. 

The committee will include represénta- 
tives of the Bureau of Mines and of the 
Bureau of Standards in the Department 
of Commerce, and representatives of the 
fertilizer industry, the paint and var- 
nish manufacturers, the feed manufac- 
turers, railroads and steamship com- 
panies, insurance companies, and other 
industries which handle stored products. 

Fires caused by spontaneous ignition 
are responsible for large annual losses, 
according to Mr. Price, who is in charge 
of the Department of Agriculture's re- 
search work in this field. Figures com- 
piled by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters show that for 1928 the 
American fire loss caused by spontaneous 
combustion amounted to something more 
than $16,000,000 in imsured values. This 
amount, it is explained, represents only 
a fraction of the total, which would be 
increased greatly by uninsured losses. 

Fires of unknown origin take an an- 
nual toll estimated at more than $200,- 
000,000, and much of this loss doubtless 
would be attributable to spontaneous 
ignition, says Mr. Price, if the actual 
causes could be determined. 

Closely related to fire losses is the 
damage to agricultural and industrial 
products caused by spontaneous or self- 
heating not followed by actual ignition. 
There is no basis for an estimate of the 
aggregate losses resulting from such 
spoilage, but it is obvious that the total 
is enormous 
ISL 








pany, etc., or State insurance department, 
making such request, , 





State Licenses Granted 
Nine Insurance Companies 


nity Co., New York City; Century In- 
demnity Co., Hartford, Conn, 
Minnesota: Caledonian-American In- 
surance Co, New York City; Federal 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Union Mutual Fire Insurance 








Huponses issued recently to insurance | 
co 


anies, as announced by State insur- 
ange departments, are as follows: 
eee: Independent Order of For- 
esters, Toronto, Canada; Export Indem 


stupas 


Co., Providence, R. I.; Farmers Mutual 
Theft Insurance Association, Minneap- 
olis (artichks of incorporation filed). 
Montana: Central States Fire Insurance 
Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Nebraska: Central Catholic Casualty 
Columbus, Nebr. ‘ 


Bill Defeated in New J ersey Assembly 
Called Menace to Innocerat Motorists 





Commissioner of Motor Vehicles Says Act Would Have 
Brought Disguised Compulsory Irasurance 





State of New Jersey: Trenton, May 3 


hicles, Harold G. Hoffman, stated May 3 | revoked. 


failure to do this, his license must be 


“During the past ‘week 159 licenses 





the provisions of the financial responsi-| 


| were revoked for failure to compiy with| 


| though unoccupied, should be required| 


Increase in Schedule Asked | 


bility act. Iam convinced that most of | 
these resulted from ignorance of the law) 
on the part of the motorist. 

“Under senate Dill 14, the Commis- 
sioner fould hawe been obliged to call| 
upon the motorist to submit proof of| 
financial responsibility at the time of the| 
accident or violation, and upon failure to 
submit proof that he was insured at the| 
time of the accident or violation, his| 
license would hawe been revoked.”” | 

“The existing legislation,” declared the} 
commissioner, “has a number of weak-| 
nesses. It penalizes the innocent with 
the reckless or guilty driver. Under it 
a motorist driving a car in a proper 
manner, at adegal rate of speed, but who 
is struck by another automobile, is re- 
quired to submit proof that he is imsured 
for a period of three years, since he is| 
— to have beem ‘concerned’ in an acci- 

ent. 


“It was even held previously, that the! 
owner of a car legally parked, even| 


to furnish insurance in the event it was 
struck by another automobile, resulting | 
in a property loss of at least $100. 

“The bill introduced at the last session 
would have been, to my mind, distinctly 
unfair to the motorist, and would have| 





-| dreds of motorists who were guilty of 


His | 


resulted in the loss of license by hun- 


no actual wrongdoing. 
compulsory liability insurance im New 
Jersey, it should “come in the form of a| 
bill which honestly recites that purpose, | 
so that it may be open for legislative| 
debates as to its merits.” | 
L———————————— yy 





representatives on a committee, in which | 


Bill Limiting Injunctions 
Is Said to Be Arbitrary 


Fire Hazards 


‘Amendment Is Sought 


‘Of Insurance Laws of 


District of Columbia 





Senator Capper Introduces 
Bill to Fix Standards. of 
Reserves That Companies 
Must Maintain 





A bill €S. 4325) has been introduced 
by Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, to 
add a new section, 648-a, to the code of 
laws for the District of Columbia, pro- 
viding that the superintendent of insur- 
ance shall make valuations annually of 
all outstamding life insurance policies on 
the net premium basis and setting ‘tp 
standards of reserves'to be maintained. 

On Apr. 29 the Board of Commission- 
ers of the District transmitted a draft of 
the billfor introduction to Senator Cap- 
per, as chairman of the Senate District 
of Columbia Committee and to Repre- 
sentative Zihlman (Rep.), of Cumber- 
land, Md., chairman of the House Dis- 


trict of Columbia Committee, explain- 


ing that there is now no provision of law 
in the District requiring the maintenance 
of alegal reserve on life insurance poli- 
cies. The Commissioners’ letter follows 


lin full text: 


The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia have the honor to enclose here- 
with draft of a bill entitled 

“A bill 
chapter 18 of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia by adding thereto 


|a new section to be designated 648-a” 


with request for its introduction and 
enactment. 


There mow exists no provision of law 
|in the District of Columbia requiring the 
If there is to be|maintenamce of a legal reserve on life 


insurance policies. The 





to amend sub-chapter 5 of 


the action of the superintendent of in- 
surance suspending its license to operate 
in the District of Columbia for alleged 
in*Pairment of capital, rendered an opin- 
ion holding that life insurance companies 
now operate in the. District of Columbia 
under the provisions of section 653 of 
the Code of Laws of the District of Co- 
|lumbia/ The opinion further held that 
section 648 of the Code, supra, has been 
| repealed by the provisions of legislation 
| contained in section 653, supra (act of 
Aug. 15, 1911). The outstanding point 
o@ this opinion was the —— that there 
now exists no provision of law in the 
District of Columbia requiring the main- 
tenance of a legal reserve on life insur- 
ance policies. 

A legal reserve is an important, as 
well as necessary, elementsin the -con- 
tract of life insurance. Its existence is 
the only assurance that the insured has 
that his contract will be satisfied at ma- 
turity. To realize that there is no au- 
thority in law requiring the maintenance 
of such a fund is but a harbinger of 
chaos so far as the insured is concerned. 

The bill proposes to grant relief in this 
connection and the Commissioners be- 
lieve that the measure is an emergency 
one requiring prompt action. 


| 





Risk Company Wins 
License in Oklahoma 





Hearing on Revoking National 
Union Permit Continued 





State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, May 3. 
The State insurance commissioner, 
Jess G. Readswhas announced that the 
license of the National Union Fire In- 
surance Company had been issued and 
that the hearing held in his office on 
whether or not the license of the Na- 
tional Union Iidemnity Company would 
be revoked was continued pending the 
submission of further evidence by the 


1 


corporation, officials of the company. 
counsel, im reviewing an appeal of the 
Federal L.ife Insurance Company, from 





At the hearing it was found that the 
National Union Fire Insurance Com 
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IND 


Workmen’s Compensation 


pany was not involved in the issuance 
‘of a policy to the O K Transfer & Stor- 
age Company at McAlester, Okla., which 
was countersigned by Los Angeles, Calif., 
agents instead of by a resident agent 
of Oklahoma, Mr. Read announced. 
Proof was submitted at the hearing to 
the effect that the Los Angeles agents 
were instructed Feb. 21 last to discon- 
tinue the issuance of such policies in 
Oklahoma. The policy referred to was 
countersigned by the Los Angeles agents 
Mar. 20. The company stated it had no 
knowledge of such policy having been 
issued until called to their attention by 
the State insurance department and it 
promised to take immediate steps toward 
having it canceled. , 

Commissioner Read stated that if 
copies of the correspondence passing be- 
tween the company and its Los Angeles 
agents are furnished him, and these bear 
out the statements of its vice president, 
L. A. Nunnink, who was: present at the 
hearing, in all probability no further 
action will be taken. It was also under- 
stood that officials of the company would 
immediately notify the O K Transfer 
& Storage Company to buy its insurance 
from another company, or companies, 
he said. 


New York Bill Opposed 





By Taxi Insurers Is Law 





State of New York: 
Albany, May 3. 


Governor Roosevelt has signed the 
Merriam bill (Assembly Introductory No. 
1605, Printed No. 2375) as chapter 877 
of the Laws of 1930, amending the in- 
surance law so as to increase the surplus 
requirement from $100,000 to $300,000 for 
insurance 
in additional 


mutual automobile casualty 
corporations to engage 


| kinds of insurance business. 

This measure was opposed by mutual 
taxicab insurance companies of New York 
City at a hearing held by the legislative 
insurance committee, but Albert Conway, 
State superintendent of insurance, urged 
that the bill be passed as a matter of 


public safety. 














[Continued from Page 3.3 


able in five days, it denies to the cnan- 
cellor having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter, the inherent right to protect the 
sulsject matter of litigation until he can 
exercise the judicial power upon it.” 

Mr, Emery represented the following 
organizations: 

National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States; National Founders’ 
Association; National Association of Build- 
ers’ Exchanges, Baltimore, Md; National 
| Clay Products Industries Association, Chi- 
| cago, Ill; National Erectors Association, 
New York. 

Heating and Piping Contractors National 
| Association, New York, N. Y. 





Lithographers National Association, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Synthetic Orgamic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Associatiom of the United States, 
New York. 

Wood Trades Association, Cineinnati, 
Ohio. 


Associated Industries of Alabama, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Associated Industries of 
Arkansas, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Associated In- 
dustries of. Florida, Jacksonville, Fla; 
Associated Industries of Kansas  (Inc.), 
Topeka, Kans.; Associated Industries of 
| Kentucky, Louisville, Ky.; Associated In- 
| dustries of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo.; Asso- 
| ciated Industries of Montana, Butte, Mont.; 





Associated Industries of Maine, Portland, 
Me.$ Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, Boston, Mass.; Associated 
tries of New York State, Buffale, 
Associated Industries of Oklahoma, 
homa City, Okla.; Associated Industries 
of Rhode Island, Providence, R. I.; Asso- 
= Industries of Vermont, Montpielier, 
it. 

California’ Manufacturers’ Association, 
Oakland,’ Calif; Colorado Manufacturers 
and Merchants Association, Denver, Colo.; 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of ~Geor- 
gia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Federated Industries of Washington, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Georgia Manufacturersd Association, At- 
lanta, Ga, 

Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Iowa Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa; Indiana Manufac- 


Indus- 
1 
Okla- 


turers Associatiom, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Louisiana Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 
Manufacturers’ and Employers’ Associa- 


tion of South Dakota, Siotx Falls, S. Dak.; 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut 
(Inc), Hartford, Conn.; Manufacturers’ 
an# Merchants’ Association of Oregon, 
Portland, Oreg.; Michigan Manufacturers 
Association, Detroit, Mich; Minnesota 
Employers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

Nebraska Manufacturers Association, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Manufacturers Association, 
bus, Ohio. 


Tennessee 





Colum- 


Association, 

Texas State Manufactur- 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Utah Associated Industries, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. : 

Virginia Manufacturers Association, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

West Virginia 


Manufacturers 
Nashville, Tenn. ; 
ers Association, 


j Manufacturers Associa- 
| tion, Fairmont, W. Va.; Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers Association, Madison, Wis. 
American Plan Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio.; Associated Building Employers of 
Detroit (Inc.), Detroit, Mich; Associated 
Employers of Imdianapolis, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Associated Industries of Seattle, Se- 
| attle, Wash. 

Builders Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; 
| Builders Association of Monterey County, 
Calif. > 


Capital District Employers’ Association, 
Cohoes, N. Y.; Chamber of Commerce, 
Steubenville, Ohio; Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce; Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Eastside Employers 
St. Louis, Mo.} Employers Association of 
Hartford County (Ine.), Hartford; Conn.; 
Employers Association of Atlanta, Atlanta, 
Ga. Employers Association of Detroit, De- 
troit, Mich; Employers Association 
North Jersey, Newark, N. J. 

General Contractors of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Indianapolis Branch, National Metal 
Trades Associatiom, Indianapolis, Imd.; In- 
dustrial Association of San Franciseo, San 
Francisco, Calif.;. Industrial Association of 
Monterey County, Calif.; Industrial Asso- 
ciation of Stanta Clara County, Calif.; In- 
dustrial Association of Utica, N. Y.; In- 
dustrial Corporation of Stark County (Inc.), 
Canton, Ohio. 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commeree, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Manufacturers 


Association, East 


of 


Association of Bridge- 
port, Bridgeport, Conn,; Manufacturers 
Association of Erie, Erie, Pa; Manufac- 
turers Association of Meriden, Meriden, 
Conn.; Manufacturers Association of Wil- 
mington, Del; Merchants and Manufac- 
turens Associatiom of Jos Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Metal Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pacific-Americam Steamship Association, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Philadelphia Build- 
ers Exchange and Employers Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shipowners’ Association of Pacifie Coast. 
San’ Francisco, Calif.; Southern Metal 
Trades Associatiom, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Employers Association, Indiane polis, 
Ind.; The Foundrymen’s Association (Inc.), 
Indianapolis, Ind.; The Industrial Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Waterfront Employers Union, Sam Fran- 
cisco, Calif, : 


(re 
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State of New York: 
New York, May 3. 


|of insurance, has decided that in view 


ance companies, 


part 
him, 


company, 


continued. 


rates and policy forms. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Mississippi 


| ination. 


oo State of New York 


(Change in Status) 


|shall have the rights 
ferred by this section. 
Chapter 856. 





Signed by governor. Chapter 864. 


Spitis a horrid word, 


but it’s worse if on the 
end of your cigar 


.». the war against Spitting is a 
crusade of decency... join it. 


smoke CERTIFIED CREMO! 





f 
of many actual pho- 
aphs of “spit-tip- 


e picture was taken 


il 1, 1980. An aff- 
t from the photogra- 


this workman used ® 


in making @ cigar. 


Over 7,500 cigar factories are registered by the U. S. Government. Over 7,400 


Certified 


factories is 
by metho 





© 1930 American Cigar Co, 


of these hand-roll cigarsp producing 50 percent of the output. 
rolled cigar—made by American Cigar 


possible danger of “spit-tipping.” Certified Cremo is absolutely free from 
spit-tipping—No Cremo is made by hand, 


Cremo is a really 


wonderful smoke — mild — mel- 
low — nut-sweet! Every leaf 
entering the clean, sunny Cremo 


scientifically treated 
ds recommended 








by the United S 


Every hand- 
Co. or anyone else—is subject to the 


tates Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. And its 
purity is safeguarded along 


every step of 


the way by 


amazing inventions that bind, 
roll, wrap and tip the cigars! 


ertified 
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New York Examiners to Aid _ 
In Insurance Investigations” | 


Albert Conway, State superintendent © 


| continued reports as = eo — 
iti ractices on the p of insur- 
wane onan and the lack of specifie+ 
cases upon which the department can 
take formal action, examiners of the rat- 
ing bureau of the department will take 
in the examinations conducted by 
according to a statement just issued. 


This practice, it was explained, was 
inaugurated recently when an examiner 
from the rating bureau participated in 
the regular examination of a casualty — 
which since has been extended 
to fire insurance companies and will be - 


Mr. Conway said that from time to” 
time examiners will be assigned to in- 
vestigate the underwriting practices of 
companies not at the time under exam- - 
ination and that action will be taken by ’ 
the department on all violations of filed 





H. B. 685. Relative to the issuance. of life’ 
insurance policies without medical exam- 
Committee substitute passed by. 


A. 2201." To amend section 171, insurance 
law, by providing that title and credit guar- 
anty corporations heretofore licensed to or. 
ganize and now in process of organization 
and privileges con- 
Signed by governor. 


S. 173. To amend subdivision 4, section 
231, multiple dwelling law, prohibiting ver- 
tical ladder fire escapes after Jan. 1, 1934.” 
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Effect of Fees of Holding Company 
On Rates of Utility Units Described | Sy 


Mergers 





t. Will Not Be Pressed Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Covers State- 





Delaware & Hudson Co. 
Agrees to Dismissal of 
Application to Control 
Approximately 20 Lines 


The Delaware & Hudson Company has 
notified the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission it would not oppose dismissal of 
its application to acquire control of ap- 
proximately 20 railroads in eastern 
trunk line and New England territories. 

The notification was contained in a 
letter filed with the Commission on May 
3 by H. T. Newcomb, chief counsel for 
the railroad. , ‘ 

The letter, addressed to the Commis- 
sion’s secretary, declared the Delaware 
& Hudson Company has divorced itself 
from its railroad activities since the fil- 

' ing of its application in Finance Docket 
No. 7835, and therefore is no longer un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
For the same reason, it was explained, 
the company could not prosecute proceed- 
ings involving the acquisition of railroad | 
properties. | 


Effort Termed Sincere 


Mr. Newcomb’s letter pointed. out the | 
plan for the unification of certain rail | 
properties in the east was offered as a) 
“sincere effort” to make a substantial | 
contribution to the problem affecting | 
rail consolidation, by bringing about 
combinations intended by Congress when | 
it passed the transportation act. The 
company still adheres to the belief the 
combination it proposed was a very ae- 

* sirable one, the letter stated. 5 

The recent order of the Commission | 
calling upon the company to show cause | 
why its application should not be denied, | 
was interpreted by the company as indi- 
cating that because of various changes 
made in the rules of practice, the appli- | 
cation was no longer in conformity wit 
those rules. 

The letter declared there was still an- 
other matter which perhaps ought to be 
given weight. On Jan. 16, it explained, 
the Commission issued an order author- 
izing the company to cease from operat- 
ing the carrier properties theretofore in- 
cluded in the company, and to transfer | 
title to the railroad properties to the| 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corpora- 
tion. 

Order Complied With 

On Apr. 1, 1930, the letter continued, | 
in accord with the Commission’s order, | 
the Delaware & Hudson Company ceased | 
to operate as a common carrier. Para-| 
graph 2 of section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act applies to applications of 
common carriers for authority to ac- 
quire control of other carriers. 

“It is plain,” said the letter, “that the | 
Delaware & Hudson Company is not au-| 
thorized to make application under that! 
paragraph. It is no longer authorized | 
to prosecute the pending. application 
since it has ceased to be within the pur- 
view of section 5 of the act, or other 
regulatory provisions of that act.” | 
*.In-view-of these- conditions, it was 
said, the Delaware & Hudson Company 
has no objection if the Commission sees 
fit to take cognizance in the proceed-| 
ings of its order of Jan. 16; and what 
was accomplished under that order, and 
to treat the cessation of operation by 
the Delaware & Hudson Company, as 
“effecting an abatement of the applica- 
tion.” 

This, it was emphasized, would be 
without prejudice to the right of any 
successor corporation of ‘the Delaware 
& Hudson Company to renew the appli- 
cation on its own behalf at any time. 


Order to Be Issued 
The order of the Commission dismiss- | 
ing the Delaware & Hudson application, 
will be forthcoming in the near future. 
The retirement of the Delaware & 
Hudson from the field of railroad con- 
solidation marks the last of the four 
large eastern companies which brought} 
applications before the Interstate Com-| 
merce Commission seeking authority to| 
acquire control of certain rail properties | 
in Eastern Trunk Line and New Eng- 
land territories. Many of these apli-| 
cations were conflicting, and some were 
diametrically contrary to the plan pro- 
mulgated by the Commission last De- 
cember. 
The Baltim6re & Ohio Railroad was 
the first of thesegroads to withdraw its 


‘ 











application upon receipt of a notice from | 


Finance Director Charles D. Mahaffie, 


which pointed out the carrier’s proposal | 


did not follow definite rules of practice 
laid down by the Commission. 

The Wabash notified the Commission 
it was carrying on negotiations with va- 
rious carriers included in its proposed 
system, and hoped to harmonize its plan 
with that of the Commission. 


New Rules in Force 
The Chesapeake & Ohio withdrew its | 
application the day before the Commis- | 
sion issued its order calling upon the| 
Wabash and Delaware & Hudson to show 
cause why their respective applications | 
should not be dismissed for the same | 
reasons as applied to that of the B. &| 
O. The Wabash withdrew shortly there- 
after, leaving the Delaware & Hudson 
the sole survivor jn the consolidation field 
in eastern trunk line territory. | 
With the withdrawal of the Delaware | 
& Hudson, the way is now clear for the | 
carriers to proceed under the Commis- | 
sion’s new rules of practice governing | 
applications for consolidation. These 
rules, it has been announced by the Com- 
mission, are also to be followed in appli- | 
gations for permission to acquire control 
of rail properties by stock purchase or 
lease. The new rules make it mandatory | 
that data be included in the applications 
indicating the extent of intercorporate 
relationships, whether through holding 
companies, ownership of securities, or 
other methods. It also is provided that 
information as to means of acquiring 
the roads, and the consideration to be 
paid for them, should be included in the 
applications. 


Rate Schedules in South 
Temporarily Suspended 








By an order entered Apr. 30 in Investi- 
gation gnd Suspension Docket No. 3451, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from May 5, 1930, until Dec. 
5, 1930, the operation of certain sched- 


ules proposing to establish reduced rates | 


on various commodities to and from 

Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, La., and 

points in southern territory via barge 
and rail routes, 


|employed in the business; that is, on the 


|determining the earnings available for 


| vestments | 
sources, including the fees, dividends, in- | 


‘ments of Employe of Commission 





Publication of excerpts from tran- |as a part of general administrative ex- 


script of testimony of Apr. 23 by 

John H. Bickley, an employe of the 

Federal Trade Commission, appear- 

ing as a witness in connection with 

the Commission’s investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 

Apr. 29, continued Apr. 30, May 1, 

May 2 and May 3, and proceeds as 

follows: 

Q. The statement placed in the record 
as exhibit 4611 shows that during the 
24 years from March, 1905, to March, 
1929, Electric Bond & Share Company 
has paid total dividends of $70,661,900, 
of which. $17,033,214 was on preferred 
stock and $53,628,695 was on common 
stock. Where may the details as to 
these dividends:be found? A. At page 
66 of the report marked exhibit 4612. 

Q. Do you want to summarize what ap- 
pears concerning those dividends on page 
66? If you do, F wish you would. A. 
The preferred and common stock divi- 
dends paid during the 24 years of the 
company’s existence up to the date of 
consolidation with the Electric Bond & 
Share Securities Corporation was $70,- 
661,914.45. This consists of cash divi- 
dends in the form of regular dividends 
on preferred stock of $17,033,214.51, and 


| capital? 


penses, or they may be charged in ae 
to operating costs and in part to fixed 
capital. An apportionment of the gen- 
eral supervision fee has been made in 
certain instances of companies that are 
supervised by Electric Bond & Share. 
The engineering fee will be charged either 
to operations or to fixed capital, accord- 
ing to the nature of the engineering 
work, that is, as to whether it is in con- 
nection with property construction, addi- 
tions and betterments, or whether it is 
in connection with maintenance and 
operation. The accounting and auditing 
fees will be charged according to the 
nature of the accounting work. 


operation, how does it affect the rates? 
A. It affects rates in that the rate sched- 
ules under which a utility operates must 
yield sufficient revenue to pay, first, the 
operating expenses, so that anything that 
goes into operating expenses has a direct 
bearing upon rates. 

Q. How may rates be affected if the 
servicing charges are made against fixed 
A. When the servicing charges 
are carried to the fixed capital accounts, 
they become a part of the original cost, 
or the book cost of the property, and in 


valuation of property, these servicing 
fees, as a part of book cost, enter the 





regular 8 per cent dividends on common 
stock of $23,377,994.94, and special divi- 
dends on common stock amounting to 
$2,500,000. The total of cash dividends 
for the 24 years was $42,911,214.45., 

Stock dividends in lieu of cash divi- 
dends on the common stock were $800,- 
000, and stock dividends as a_ special; 
dividend on common stock were $26,950,- 
000, the total stock dividends being $27,- 
750,700. 

Q. How much has Electric Bond &| 
Share Company earned on the capital | 


investment in Electric Bond & Share 
Company? A. This is shown by ex-| 
hibit 59 in the volume of exhibits marked 
4613. 

The return on capital employed, as} 
computed in this exhibit, has ranged | 
from a minimum of 5.23 per cent in 1906, | 
to a maximum of 19.31 per cent in 1926. 
In 10 of the 24 years, the return on to-| 
tal eapital employed has exceeded 10 per 
cent. The average for the 24 years was| 
12.69 per cent. These percentages were | 
determined before deducting from the | 
revenues the Federal income and excess | 
profits taxes. 

After deducting these taxes, the per- 
centages are somewhat lower, and range 
from a minimum of 5.23 per cent in 
1906 to a maximum of i7.02 per cent in; 





|1926, an average of 11.57 per cent for} 


the 24 years. 
As the rate of dividends paid on pre-| 
ferred stock has been less than the rate 
of return on total capital employed, the} 
rate of return on the common stock} 
equity was higher than on the total) 
capital employed. The return on the) 
common stock equity, after deducting 
Federal taxes from income, but before 


common stock, ranged from 5.64 per cent 
in 1908 to a maximum of 22.25 per cent 
in 1925, and constituted an average of 
14.8 per cent for the 24 years. 


Before deducting Federal taxes, the 
earnings on the comm@m stock equity 
averaged 16.56 per cent, ‘and the lowest 
rate was 5.64 per cent in 1908 and the 
highest was 25.88 per cent in 1923. | 


Q. Is the method of measuring the cap- 
ital employed and the earnings explained 
in the report? A. Yes. This is a part 
of exhibit 59 contained in exhibit 4613, 
where the percentages are computed. 


Q. Do these figures of over-all return 
on Electric Bond & Share Company in-| 
include revenues from ll} 


terest, profits, and in fact all sources of 
revenue? A, Yes. 
” Proceedings of Apr. 24. 

John H. Bickley resumed the stand and | 
testified further as follows: 


Effect of Service Fees 
On Rates Described 


Q. I wish you would tell us, in some | 
general way, without going into too 


| I examined such contracts, and also cer- 


| pany? 


;& Share Company take in the general 
| Light Company ? 


|the contract_under the 


picture. 

Q. I think we will have to agree that 
according to the decisions the book cost, 
of course, is not the only element that 
has to be taken into account in finding 
the present value of the property as a 
rate base. A. It is not the only element. 


Q. It may be one of the elements, is 
that right? A. It is. 

John K. Arnold testified as follows: 

Q. What is your position in the Fed-| 
eral Trade Commission? A, Examiner 
in charge of that part of the inquiry on} 
relations between utility groups and the 
service organizations in the power and | 
gas investigation. 

Q. Did you make some investigation 
of supervision contracts of the Electric 
Bond & Share Company? A. Yes, sir. 


tain memoranda relating to them, in| 
June and July, 1928. | 

Q. Where were the memoranda relat- 
ing to them? A. The memoranda that 
I examined were in the offices of Mr. 
Feagin, vice president, and Mr. McGee, 
sponsor. 

Q. What were the contracts referred 
to? A. The contracts were for super- 
vision of holding and operating com- 
panies in the Electric Bond & Share} 
group ; 

Q. What holding companies? A. The 
principal holding companies were Amer- 
ican Power and Light Company, Electric 
Power and Light Corporation, and Na- 
tional Power and Light Company. 


} 






Q. If the servicing fee is charged to | 


so far as book cost is a factor in the} 





|Proposal to Acquire 
squehanna Line Is 


Argued at Hearing 





B. & O. Supports Its Plan 
To Include Part of Road 
In Short Route Between 
Chicago and New York 


The value of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Railroad, as a link in a proposed 
new route between New York and Chi- 
cago, was outlined for the information of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
May 3 by Luther M. Walter, of counsel 


for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, dur- 
ing oral arguments on the B. & O.’s 
application in Finance Docket No. 8012 
for authority to acquire the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna. 

Mr. Walter told the Commission that 
the Baltimore & Ohio took no exception 
to the conditions which Assistant Fi- 
nance Director C. V. Burnside attached 
to his recommendations favoring the 
proposed acquisitions. The conditions ad- 
vocated by Mr. Burnside were that the 
B. & O. continue to maintain existing 
routes and channels of trade, purchase 
the remainder of the B. & S. stock out- 
standing for the same price ($90 per 
share) as that paid for stock now ac- 
quired, and preserve the continuity of 
records, 

Freight Traffic Handled 


The Buffalo & Susquehanna, con- 
tinued Mr. Walter, owns 218 miles of 
railroad and operates over approximately 
253% miles. It is largely a freight car- 
rier, passengers in the region the road 
traverses being largely transported by 
bus lines. 

The section of road from Dubois to 
Cinamahoning, Pa. a distance of 55 
miles, would form the link in the B. & 
O.’s proposed new route between New 
York and Chicago, and would obviate the 
necessity of constructing additional lines. 
Such construction which would be neces- 
sitated in the revisions of the B. & O.’s 
lines west of Pittsburgh would entail the 
expenditure of between $30,000,000 and 
$40,000,000, Mr. Walter declared. 

The new route, which is to include a} 
55-mile segment of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna, would shorten the existing 
main line of the B. & O. between New 
York and Chicago by approximately 83 
miles, and would make it the shortest 
route between those points with the sole 
exception of the Pennsylvania, which 
has a line 4 miles shorter than that 
the B. & O. proposes. 

Commissioner Eastman asked Mr. 
Walter if the Reading and Central of 
New Jersey railroads were not essential 
to the proposed new route. The B. & O.| 
attorney replied in the negative, but | 
asserted that the road he represented 
desired the ownership of both of these 
companies. If necessary, he explained, 
the B. & O. could operate over those 





| 











Q. Have you,a copy of the contract 


A. I have. 
Nature of Participation 
In General Management 


between the American Power and Light 
Company and the Electric Bond & Share 
Company? 

A. The supervision contract with the 
American Power and Light Company, 
which was in effect in June, 1928, was 
dated May 1, 1917, and accepted May 
10, 1917. 

The agreement included the American 
Power and Light Company, its subhold- 
ing companies and their subsidiaries. 

The nature of this contract is indicated 
by the following quotation therefrom: 

“Commencing May 1, 1917, we offer to 
take charge, under your direction, of the | 
managemént of your company, its pres- 
ent holding companies, and the manage- 
ment and development of all subsidiaries, 
placing at your disposal the experience, 
advice and assistance of our entire or- 
ganization.” 

Q. What part did the Electric Bond 


management of the American Power and 
A. The nature of this 
management is shown in more detail in 
general head 
“Operation, Management and Super- 


| vision,” as follows: 





| much detail, as to how the servicing fees| Management of the affairs of your 
|are recorded on the books of the oper-|company and its present holding com- 
| ating companies in general, and how they | panies: We will supply the services of 
| may affect rates. | two or more of our vice presidents to act 
| A, The servicing fees, consisting of | as officials of your company and its pres- 
| those that we have identified as general|ent holding companies, if you so desire, 
supervision fees, construction fees, en-|and of members of our accounting de- 
| gineering fees, auditing, special investi-| partment to act as secretary and treas- 
gations, and miscellaneous fees, must be| urer and assistant secretary and assist- 
| charged either to the property and plant ant treasurer of your company and its 
accounts known as fixed capital in the| present holding companies and to per- 
;case of public utilities, or to operating | form the services and duties usually per- 
|expenses. The treatment of the indi-| formed by such officers, including keep- 
vidual kind of fee depends upon condi-| ing the books and accounts for your com- 
| tions. Construction fees, by their nature,| pany and its present holding companies. 
are chargeable to construction cost as a| We will give cageful attention to all pub- 


part of fixed capital. 
The general supervision fees may be 


'charged entirely to operating expenses 





Hearings on Utilities 


For Week of May 5 


Trade Commission Announces 
Calendar for Week 





The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings and conferences 
for the week of May 5 is as follows: 


Trade practice conference: Athletic goods 
industry, May 7, White Sulphur Springs, 

 Va., 10 a. m., Greenbrier Hotel, Chair- 
man Garland S. Ferguson Jr., will preside. 

Trial examiners’ hearings: Artloom Cor- 
poration, trading as Artloom Rug Mills, of 
| Philadelphia, May 6, Washington, 10 a. m., 
room 2314, Federal Trade Commission 
Building; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
|}of rugs; Elias C. Alvord, trial examiner; 
P. B. Morehouse, Commission’s attorney. 
Docket 1675. 

Curtiss Candy Company, of Chicago, May 
8, Chicago, 10 a. m., daylight saving time, 
2246 Transportation Building; alleged re- 
sale price maintenance in sale of candy; 
| William C. Reeves, trial examiner; Alfred 


|M. Craven, Commission’s attorney. Docket 
| 1699, 
Power utility hearings: Hearings on 


power and gas utilities (S. Res. 83, 70th 
Cong., Ist Sess.) will be resumed May 6, 
when examination of the affairs of the 
American Power & Light Company will be 
continued. When this is completed, the 
Electric Light & Power Corporation will be 
taken up. Both concerns are subsidiaries 
j}of ‘the Electric Bond & Share Company, 
New York. The Commission will put into 
the record through its own examiners evi- 
dence furnished by the companies. The 
| hearing will take place at 10 o’clock in the 
Commission’s hearing room at 2000 D 
Street N, W. 





| licity matters in connection with the af- 
|fairs of your company and its- present 
|holding companies, including all ques- 
| tions which may arise with the Federal 
| Government. 

Q. What part did the Electric Bond & 
Share Company take in the local manage- 
| ment, according to the contract? A. The 
contract states: Operating management 
of subsidiaries: The local manager of 
;each subsidiary or group of subsidiaries 
| will be employed, subject to your ap- 
| proval and the approval of the respec- 
| tive subsidiaries, and at your expense or 
| the expense of the subsidiaries. He will 
keep us advised of all matters connected 
with the operation and local standing of 
the subsidigries, and will carry out our 
|instructions in the operation of the sub- 
sidiaries, subject, of course, at all times, 
to the control of the boards of directors 
of your company and subsidiaries, 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 


roads under trackage rights, but that 
plan would not be as feasible as abso- 


with the American Power and Light Com-/|ute ownership. 


Operating Economies 


Again Commissioner Eastman aske 
whether the B. & O. would still want the 


: : ~~.—+Buffalo & “SusduéHamna: in ‘the event~i 
Q. What is the nature of this contract | could not secure the Reading and Jersey 


Central, or if it was not for the proposed 
through route. Mr. Walter replied that 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna: was desired 
primarily as a link in the route, but 
that that was not the sole reason for the 


NDAY, 
Gas Conservation 





proposed acquisition. He said that the 
B. & O. could effect considerable econ- 
omies in the handling of coal via the B. 


to the north. 

Unification of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna with the B. & O., concluded Mr. 
Walter, would make competition more 
effective, result in substantial economies, 
and a better and more efficient move- 
ment of coal from Pennsylvania mines 
to the Niagara frontier. 

H. T. Newcomb, chief counsel for the 
Delaware & Hudson Company, opposing 
the B. & O. project, told the Commission 
that both Daniel Willard, president, and 
George H. Shriver, vice president, of the 
B.'& O. Kad told him in substance, that 
unless the B. & O. could effect its pro- 
posed short route, it would have little 
use for the B. & S. 

Effect on Coal Traffic 

Mrt Newcomb declared that, in the 
event the B. & O. is permitted to ac- 
quire the B. & S., that part of the line 
extending north from Cinamahoning 
would be practically cut off from coal 
traffic. 

Mr. Newcomb attacked the price the 
B. & O. proposed to pay for the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna. The B: & O., he pointed 
out, proposed to pay $90 a share for the 

- & S. stock, although they persisted 


& S. and Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh f 





in terming the road a “weak line.” 

“There is no weak railroad in the 
United States,” emphasized Mr. New- 
comb, “the stock of which is worth $90 
per share.” 

“The Commission knows and we all 
know that there has been a saturnalia of 
| speculation in stocks of worthless and 
|semiworthless railroads during recent 
years, based on the idea that they can be 
sold to great systems,” said Mr. New- 
comb. 

Henry W. Anderson, representing the 
L. & O., concluded the arguments for 
that road. He said that the Commis- 
sion’s consolidation plan was a “prima 
facie” showing that the allocation of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna to the Baltimore 
& Ohio was in the public interest. 

In connection with the price proposed 
to be paid for the B. & S. stock, Mr. An- 
derson declared that the road is worth 
more as a propérty than the par value 
of its, stock. In conclusion, he declared 
that the proposed acquisition would effect 
an annual saving of $375,000 on the B. 
| & S. itself, and in connection with the 
| proposed new route, a saving of approxi- 
mately $800,000 a year. 





script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of May 6. 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Mar 
1930 

Freight revenue .........+ 34,053,349 
Passenger revenue ........ 9,587,577 
Total oper. rev........e+0s 48,622,382 
Maintenance of way....... 5,864,218 
Maintenance of equipment.. 10,121,834 
Transportation expenses... 18,291,883 
Total expenses incl. other... 37,509,842 
Net from railroad.... . 11,112,540 
rn 2 ss celts deteede ess 2,962,614 
| Uneollectible ry. rev., etc... 3,248 
| Net after taxes, etc....... 8,146,678 
Net after rents........... 7,136,220 
Aver. miles operated....... 10,511.81 
Operating ratio ...+..++0s 77.1 


jof Mr. Anderson’s arguments. 
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Interior Department Is Cooperating 
‘With Effort to Save Gas in California 





Move to Halt Waste of Gas From Oil Wells Reviewed by| 


Director of State’s 


Natural Resources 





State of California: Sacamento, May 3 


The efforts of the State of California 
to conserve natural gas are reviewed in 
the monthly report to Governor C. C. 
Young by the director of the department 
of natural resources, Fred G. Stevenot, 
who says the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, is now cooperating 
with the State to reduce the wastage. 

While the State has not been able to 
induce the Attorney Generali of the 
United States to submit to the jurisdic- 
tion of the State court so that proration 
in the Kettleman Hills district could be 
enforced by a preliminary injunction, 
Mr. Stevenot says, the Secretary of the 
Interior agreed to send a personal repre- 
sentative to California to assist in work- 
ing out a solution. 

A summary of the litigation pending 
to enforce the gas conservation act of 
1929 is given in the report by Mr. Steve- 
not. It follows in full text: 

On Sept. 11, 1929, the first action was 
commenced in Los Angeles County, and 
an order to show cause issued which was 
continued from time to time and came 
on regularly for hearing before Judge 
William Hazlett on Oct. 14, 1929. 

The defendants referred to as the Wil- 
shire group carried the question of 
parties into the supreme court, where 
their writ of prohibition was finally de- 
nied Jan. 17, 1930, and the case pro- 
ceeded in the superior court. A prelimi- 
nary injunction was issued Mar. 19, 
which was modified on Mar. 28, to aliow 
for new wells brought in subsequent to 
the previous order. 


Opinion Not Expected 


Before Last of May 


After attempting to comply in part 
with this order, but without closing in 
sufficient wells to do so, the Wilshire 
group, on Apr. 9, applied to the district 
court of appeal at Los Angeles for a writ 
of prohibition on the ground that the 
gas conservation act was unconstitu- 
tional, both as depriving them of their 
property without compensation and with- 
out due process of law, and because the 
act was uncertain and not sufficiently 
defining “unreasonable waste.” 

On Apr. 14 the department applied to 
the supreme court to transfer the matter 
from the district court of appeal. ®This 
application was denied on Apr. 17. The 
matter came on for hearing before the 
district court of appeal on Apr. 21, and 
was then ordered submitted on briefs, 
10 days to petitioners and five days to 
make reply on behalf of the State. 

It is not expected that the district 
court of appeal will render an opinion 
before the last of May, and if the usual 
rule is followed the judgment in that 
court will not become final for 60 days 
thereafter, during which time an appli- 
cation for a transfer could be made to 
the supreme court with the delay inci- 
dent to the supreme court taking juris- 
diction. 

The companion Long Beach case was 
filed Nov. 8, 1929, and being continued 
from time to time was on Apr. 1 trans- 
ferred to Long Beach division, and on 
Apr. 9 came on before Judge Hugh Craw- 
ord,-at-which time it-was argued otally 
and briefs ordered submitted. 

Roland R. Woolley, as attorney for the 
Independent Oil Producers Association, 
asked leave to file a brief, which was 
granted. It is not expected that an in- 
junction will issue in the Long Beach 
case until we have a decision on the 
question of constitutionality by the dis- 
trict court of appeals or supreme court. 

The comparative amount of waste 
rom the Long Beach field is small, but 
there are some wells which are “unrea- 
sonable wasters,” that is, producing and 
blowing to the air quantities of gas all 
out of proportion to the oil produced. A 
preliminary injunction should be had 
against these wells without much delay. 


Injunction Declined in 


Keittleman Hills Action 


The Kettleman Hills action was filed 
Jan. 22,1930,and was continued, first com- 
ing on for hearing before Judge Strother 
on Apr. 1, at which time he declined to 
issue a preliminary injunction, but di- 
rected the attorneys for the defendants 
actually blowing gas to the air to con- 
sult with their engineers and reduce. the 
waste. 

Upon the ‘date to which the hearing 
was continued, Apr. 16, the defendants 
were able to report that the pressure had 
been restored to the Milham discovery 
well and the Continental well, so that the 
waste had been reduced by 40,000,000 
cubic feet a day. As an offset to this 
reduction in waste, an adjoining well has 


been placed on production, increasing the I 


waste to the air by something over 50,- 


000,000 cubic feet a day. f 
Rock Island Authorized 
To Construct New Line 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 3 issued a report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 8099, authorizing the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway 
to construct and operate 50 miles of new 
railroad extending from Vega to the 
Texas-New Mexico boundary line, all in 
Oldham and Deaf Smith counties, Tex. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
parent company, was granted permis- 
sion to construct 26 miles of railroad 
from the boundary terminus of the pro- 

osed Gulf line to a point near Forest, 

. Mex. 

The construction when accomplished 
will form a continuous line of railroad 
approximately 76 miles in length. 

The projects will be financed by the 
Rock Island from funds available in its 
treasury, and no issuance of stock will 
be necessary. 

The line will serve an agricultural ter- 
ritory, now remote from rail facilities, 


The case was submitted to the Com-|aiding the marketing of the products 
mission for decision upon the conclusion | and the development of the territory, the 


Commission’s report declared. 








(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


Long Island Railroad 


It being doubtful whether the Milham 
discovery well and the Continental - well 
ean be shut down or closed in without 
danger to the wells, the only feasible 
method of reducing the waste in Kettle- 
man Hills is to close the offset wells and 

ro rate the production from the Mil- 
am and Continental. 

With this object in view, correspond- 
ence has been had with Secretary -of 
the Interior Wilbur. As yet the State 
has not been able to induce the United 
States Attorney General to submit to the 
jurisdiction of the State court so that 
the proration could be enforced by a 
preliminary injunction, but on Apr. 21 
Secretary Wilbur indicated that he might 
agree to such a proration of production 
and only require royalty to be paid the 
Government on the production assigned 
to wells on Government land, and that 
he was sending to California a personal 
representative with instructions to work 
out with the State and the several pro- 
ducing oil companies interested, in con- 
junction with the Federal Government, 
a plan that would prevent unnecessary 
exploitation at Kettleman Hills and prob- 
ably reduce the present wastage to a 
considerable extent. 

Secretary Wilbur concluded his letter 
byt reaffirming the avowed policy of his 
department to take advantage of every 
opportunity to prevent the waste of the 
Nation’s resources. 





Interior Department 
Cooperating With State 


Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur stated 
orally May 3 that the Department of the 
Interior, through the Geological Survey, 
is cooperating with the State of Cali- 
fornia in the enforcement of its oil and 
gas conservation statute but has not 
designated any particular person to act 
jointly with the State. 

Mr. Wilbur said the Director of the 
Geological Survey, George Otis Smith, 
is now in California in the interest of 
the Federal Government. The Geological 
Survey, the Secretary explained, already 
has a number of men in the State of Cal- 
ifornia but none of these has been sug- 
gested to act specifically relative to the 
Kettleman Hills oil field. 

It was stated orally at the Geological 
Survey in behalf of Mr. Smith that an 
umpire has been suggested, but no rec- 
ommendations for the appointment have 
been made. 

The executive assistant to the Secre- 
tary, William Atherton DuPuy, speaking 
in behalf of the Department, explained 
that the Federal Government,’ because 
}of its own properties in the Kettleman 
Hills area, is interested in the enforce- 
ment of the California conservation act. 
This act, which was passed last year, 
prohibits the production of oil from a 
well until a way is found to conserve gas. 

To get oil, quantities of gas heretofore 
has been wasted, and since gas is equally 
valuable, Mr. DuPuy pointed out, a con- 
servation of it is compatible with the 
conservation program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. .:In tapping forone.well in the 
Kettleman Hills region, he explained, 
enough gas was liberated to supplv4the 
whole San Francisco area. Effc#*s to 
prevent the wastage of gas by those 
primarily seeking oil has given rise to 
some controversy, he added. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 


Public Utilities 


i 





it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


No. 23376.—Davison Chemical Co., of _Bal- 
timore, Md., et al. v. Atlantic City Railroad 


et al. Against rates on superphosphate, in 
bulk, carloads, from Baltimore, Md., and 
other seaboard points, to Hagerstown, 


Belaire, Frederick and Glyndon, Md., Mil- 
ton, Gettysburg, Shippensburg, Carlisle, 
Meyersdale, Somerset, Quarryville, Oxford, 
Ephrata and Chambersburg, Pa., Harrison- 
burg, Elkton, Crimora, Mount Jackson and 
Exmore, Va., Charles Town, W. Va., Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Vineland, N. J., to des- 
tinations in trunk line and New England 





territories as higher, actually and rela- 
tively than on complete fertilizer and fer- 
tilizer materials as ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation v. A. & W. Ry. Co., 146 
. C. C, 419, for application in Central 
Freight Association territory; as unreason- 
able in and of themselves unduly prejudi- 
cial to complainants and unduly preferen- 
tial of mixing plants located along the At- 
lantic seaboard; against present lack of 
uniformity in the rates on complete fer- 
tilizers, in bags, carloads, in the same gen- 
eral territory; as to the rates applicable 
between points in trunk line and New Eng- 
land territories, and preferential of points 
in Mississippi Valley territory. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of rates on superphosphates from Balti- 
more to points in trunk line and New Eng- 
land territories, and on complete fertilizer, 
which shall be reasonable, nonprejudicial, 
and lawful. 

No. 23377.—The Robinson-Ransbottom 
Pottery Co., of Roseville, Ohio, v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad et al. Against 
a rate of $3.40 per ton on carload ship- 
ments of sand, Ottawa, Ill., to Roseville, 
Ohio, as unjust, unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of rates which shall be 
just and reasonable and reparation to the 
basis of the rates thus. established. 

No. 23378.—Globe Grain & Milling Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif., v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Against 
the application of a joint line haul rate 
plus $2.70 per car for switching service at 
Los Angeles, in connection with shipments 
of wheat and oats, carloads, from stations 
in Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming. 
stored and/or milled at Ogden, Utah, and 
Colton, Calif., for reshipment to Los An- 
geles as unjust and unreasonable to the 








Central of Georgia Railway 


ch Three months March Three months March Three months 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
39,288,032 98,675,450 110,528,266 863,219 933,648 2,444,989 2,612,716, 1,611,810 1,719,746 © 4,326,092 4,528,350 
10,858,817 29,617,102 31,600,531] 1,937,968 1,947,411 5,748,560 5,621,187 311,618 370,177 929,773 1,020,714 
55,392,596 142,061,595 156,740,033] 2,958,720 3,048,395 8,654,907 8,706,257] 2,176,522 2,355,029 6,902,714 6,174,077 
6,548,952 17,289,839 18,739,540 446,561 383,058 1,207,072 1,154,557 267,861 261,880 692,193 770,311 
11,174,376 29,969,415 32,772,289 463,631 526,982 1,395,225 1,442,602 367,291 870,386 1,027,250 1,061,090 
19,446,889 54,771,335 56,860,891] 1,319,549 1,307,942 38,963,673 3,834,217 805,224 845,050 2,284,195 2,327,073 
40,301,656 111,901,447 117,750,542] 2,332,082 2,307,337 6,857,690 6,681,351] 1,603,221 1,652,662 4,508,678 4,683,109 
15,090,940 30,160,148 38,989,491 626,638 736,058 1,797,217 2,024,906 573,301 02,367 1,894,086 1,490,968 
3,107,776 7,373,703 7,735,000 123,435 113,967 826,945 301,866 149,870 152,884 391,263 384,103 
14,717 18,425 22,765 1,241 5,121 1,951 9,099 403 1,532 1,492 3,217 
11,968,447 22,768,020 31,231,726 501,962 616,970 1,468,321 1,713,941 423,028 547,951 1,001,281 1,108,648 
10,877,660 19,406,721 27,521,482 360,645 477,557 1,047,588 1,308,191 396,540 608,265 978,885 1,104,038 
10,466.72 10,511.81 10,466.72 404,11 404.11 404.11 404,11 1,944.40 1,944.58 1,944.40 1,944. 
12.8 78.8 15.1 * 78.6 “16.8 19.2 . 16.7 73, 10.2 . 164. + 769, 
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Right to Abandon. 
Operation of Street 


Railway Is Claimed 


Separability of. Activities In- 
cluded in Franchise Is 
Basis 6f Question Before 
Supreme Court 








: Claiming that it should not be required 
to continue operation of the street rail- 
way system in the City of Charleston, 
S. C., in the face of a loss of $100,000 
annually for the past seven years, coun- 
sel for the Broad River Power Company 
and the Columbia Railway, Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. asked the Supreme Court of the 
United States on May 2 to reverse the 
decision of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, holding that the latter company 
could not properly abandon its service. 

William Marshall Bullitt appeared for 
the utility and told the court that Colum- 
bia Railway, Gas & Electric Company 
had been given a franchise to operate a 
street railway system, and a gas and 
electric business. It subsequently dis- 
posed of its gas and electric business 
the Broad River Power Company whitp 
has always operated at a profit. 

Owing to jitney competition and 
strikes the Columbia company decided to 
forfeit its franchise upon a showing of 
annual losses for the past seven years 
of. $100,000, which included no charge 
for depreciation, Mr. Bullitt asserted. 

The Supreme Court of South Carolina 
refused to sanction the abandonment@f 
the strect railway system on the thette 
that the statute authorizing the opera- 
tion of the street railway system, electric 
and gas enterprises had created a single 
and indivisible franchise which could not 
be severed by the sale of the gas and 
electric property, and that the business 
as a whole was profitable. 


Distinct Franchises Claimed 

It was Mr. Bullitt’s contention that 
the company possessed two separate and 
independent franchises—one for electric 
light and power and the other for the 
street railway system—and that if either 
franchise could not be operated, except 
at a loss, the company could abandon 
such franchise while retaining and oper- 
ating its other independent franchise. 
The Broad River Power Company can- 
not be compelled to operate a street rail- 
way system which it-never purchased, he 
asserted. 

Mr. Bullitt insisted that the losses of 
the eompany were not due in any part 
to poor management. None of the char- 
ters, city ordinances or franchises obli- 
gated the company to operate the street 
railway at a loss and to compel it to do 
so would be to take its property without 
due process of law. 

Cordie Page appeared for the State of 
South Carolina and declared that. the 
losses of the company were due to its 
own mismanagement and dishonesty. He 
declared that no honest effort had ever 
been made to profitably operate the sys- 
tem and that the company had desixed 
to secure some grounds for surrendeWing 
its franchise. Mr. Page cited a loan of 
$19,000 which the company made to jit- 
ney operators in order to assist them in 
competing with. the.company,--- 

Willful Abandonment Charged 
; The franchise given the’ company was 
indivisible and the sale of the gas and 
power interests did not excuse the street- 
railway system from operating, pe 
a 


though it was compelled to operate a 
loss, Mr. Page asserted. So long as the 
company retains any benefits under the 
charter it must perform all the services 
required by the charter, he insisted: 

Irvine F. Belser also appeared for the 
respondents and contended that the rates 
can be so adjusted that when proper 
credits are allowed the system can be 
made self-sustaining. The railroad 
commission .of the State and the city 
council have shown every disposition to 
cooperate with the company, Mr. Belser 
asserted, but the company ‘has boldly 
shown a desire to abandon its franchise. 

The court’s atfention was drawn by 
Mr. Belser to the huge profits which the 
company had realized in 1921 and 1922, 
He stated that the company in the lat- 
ter year began an active campaign to 
abandon the street railway system. 

C. Edward Paxson, George M. Le Pine 
and W. C. McLain were on the briefs 
with Mr, Bullitt. John M. Caniel, C. T. 
Graydon, W. S. Nelson, E. W. Mullins 
and H. N. Edmunds were on the briefs 
with Mr. Page and Mr. Belser. 
=A 


extent of the switching charge above re- 
ferred to, also in violation of the long-and- 
short haul clause of.the fourth section of 
the act to regulate commerce. Reparation 
and the publication of just, reasonable and 
lawful rates asked. , 

No. 23379.—Grand Trunk Western Rail- 
toad Company, of Detroit, Mich., v.. Pere 
Marquette Railway et al. Against swifchs 
ing charges of $3.60 per car by the be: 
Marquette for switching over the Flint Belt 
Railroad, at Flint, Mich., as a “covert and 
unlawful way of increasing the amount 
which the Pere Marquette Railway Com- 
pany could and may eharge for services 
over its lines of railway in Flint, Mich., 
and the organization and operation of the 
Flint Belt Railroad Company by the Pere 
Marquette Railway Company, as aforesajd, 
has been from its inception, and now y: 
mere device in furtherance thereof” the ag- 
gregate of such charges being unjust, un- 
reasonable, discriminatory, unreasonably 
preferential and advantageous. Cease and 
desist order as to any so-called interme- 
diate switching charges and reparation 
of $25,000. 

No. 23380.—General Paper Company, Inc., 
of Long Island City, N. Y., v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad et al. Against a rate of 13 cents 
per 100 pounds on imported wood pulp, 
through the port of Philadelphia to Buck 
Run, Pa.,.as unjust, unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and preferential 
of competitors at Bristol, Lancaster, Moe 
dena, Reading and York Haven, Pa. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23381.—Boydton Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., of Boydton, Va., et al. v. Southern 
Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 








combination rates on lumber and box 
shooks from points in North Carolina and 
‘Virginia to points in Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable joint through 


‘| rates and reparation, 


No, 23382.—Highland Western Glass Come 
pany, of Washington, Pa.,v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Against a rate of 10.5 cents 
per 100 pounds on shipments of sand, car- 
loads, from Berkeley Springs and Hancock, 
W. Va., to Washington, Pa., as unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeds $1.95 
per net ton. Cease and desist order and 
avgnresin’ to the basis of the $1.95 rate. 

0. 23383.—Peerless Explosives. Company, 
Ine., of White Haven, Pa., v. Central Raile 
road of New Jersey et al. Against the ap- 
plication of a fifth-class rating and raté of 


28% cents per 100 pounds on shipments of 
wood flour, in bags, from Napanee i 
to White Haven, Pa., as unjust an teas 
sonable to the extent it exceeded a the 
class rate of 25 cents. Cease and sist 


order, the establishment of just and reas 
sonable rate and teparation, 
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‘Lvans and Discounts of Intermediate Credit Banks ‘Asare- 


gate $81,184,138, Quarterly Statement Reveals 





Fatm mortgage loans held by the 12 


Building Activities Bothi|-Federal land banks on Mar. 34 aggre- 
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_ [Continued from Page 1.1 
increasing seasonally. The volume of 
wage payments continued virtually un- 
changed, although ordinarily a marked 
irfereszse occurs between February and 
March. In comparison with last year’s 
peak there were more than 4 per cent 
fewer workers employed in Pennsylvania, 
and there was a decline of nearly 7 per 
cent in the amount of wage disburse- 
ments. 

Business in jron and steel products 
on the whole has shown a slight fur- 
ther improvement, but the volume does 
not equal the usual seasonal amount. 
The daily output of those fabricated 
metal products which are used by the 

utomobile and construction industries 

; * shown a moderate expension in re- 
sponse to better demand. Buying by 
railroads, however, which was conspicu- 
ous in earlier months, has slackened 
lately. 

The output of steel foundries showed 
an increase between February and March 
and was materially larger than,in March, 
1929. Operations of iron foundries also 
in@’éased in the month but were notice- 
ably below those of a year earlier. 

Activity‘ of plants making transporta- 
tion equipment is well maintained. The 
production of commercial ‘trucks, and 
automobile .todies and parts continued 
upward in March, while that of locomo- 
tives and cars declined somewhat. Ship 
and boat building shows the highest rate 
of operation since the early part of 1927. 


Textile Situation Unsatisfactory 


The textile situation on the whole con- 
tinues unsatisfactory. The demand gen- 
erally is fair to poor and prices have de- 
clined further. The broad silk industy 
alone is operating at a high level, one 
which has been rising since the beginning 
of 1929, barring some variations. Manu- 
facturers of wool and cotton products, on 
the other hand, are producing at a much 
lower rate than in any month during the 
past five years, when allowance is made 
for the usual seasonal changes. 

Following a pronounced increase from 
the middle of.1928 to the close of 1929, 
the production of hosiery has since de- 
clined and was materially lower than in 
the same month of the past two years. 
No marked change is noted in the oper- 
ation of carpet an@ rug concerns, al- 
though the present rate of loom activity 
compares rather well with that of a year 
or two years ago. 

Such recessions as occurred since 
March in these textile branches may be 
attributed, at least in part, to the cus- 
tomary seasonal influences. 

Ggnditions in the leather industry have 
sho$n lately a considerable degree of 
stability, although some weakness in 
prices occurred last month. The demand 
for hides and skins has been fair but 
operations of local tanneries. were re- 
duced slightly in March. The goat and 
kid leather market is steady and pro- 
duction is keeping up the rate which 
has shown an upward trend since 1925, 

ndustries preparing and manufactur- 
in@ food products generally continue to 
operate at a stable rate and several of 
them show seasonal gains. The output 
of bakeries and sugar refineries increased 
in March but that of local creameries 
showed some decline in the month and 
as compared with a year earlier. Daily 
animal slaughterings in this district 
were larger in March than in February. 

The output of the principal tobacco 
products declined in March instead of 
Increasing as_ in other recent years, 
although employment and wage pay- 
ments showed gains over February. The 
general trend of production in this. in- 
dustry has been upward since 1924 while 
employment and pay rolls have shown a 
slight declining tendency. 

Production of some building materials 
has increased recently, reflecting a more 
active demand from the eonstruction in- 
dustry. Unfilled orders generally are 
larger than a month ago. Comparisons 
with a year ago, However, continue less 
favorable, except in the output of ce- 
ment which in March. reached a larger 
volume than in the same month of the 
past. two years. 

Stocks of cement at the end of March 
were the largest showh for any month 


gated $1,194,917,741, according to the 
quarterly statement of the banks made 
public May 4 by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. The.total of mortgage loans of 
aH land banks, Federal and joint stock, 
in force at thé end, of the quarter was 
given as $1,812,216,031. 

Loans and discounts of tife interme- 
diate credit banks aggregated $81,184,- 
138, and thé combined assets of the 12 
intermediate credit banks was $121,- 
157,264, ‘ 

The combined asséts of the 12 Fed- | 
eral land banks amounted to _ $1,296879,- 
668 on the report date, and the combined | 
assets of the joint stock land banks on} 
the same date was shown as $702,528,- 
770. This figure represented the total 
assets of 49 joint stock banks in opera- 
tion and three in receivership. 

The net carrying value of real estate 
owned outright and subject to redemp- 
tion by the Federal land banks was only 
1.3 per cent of the total assets of the 
banks. The real estate owned outright 
was “carried at $17,676,418, against 
which reserves totaling $7,894,270 had 
been set up, leaving a net amount carried 
in the assets of $9,782,148, which con-! 
stituted only eight-tenths of 1 per cent of 
the total assets remaining after deduct- 
ing all amounts covered by special re- 
serves. “ 

The regulations of the Board require 
that, if land be not disposed of within 
six months, its carrying vaiue must be 
reduced to not exceeding the unpaid 
principal of the loan. It must then be 
reappraised and after reappraisal it can- 
not be carried as an asset in an amount 
greater than the reappraised value or 
the principal of the original loan, which- 
ever is lower. In many instances, the 
property is charged down tq the amount 
of the unpaid balance, the amount of the 
original loan, the reappraised value, or 


expiration of the six-month period, 


Total of Special Reserves 
Against Various Items 


Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc., 
usually are carried at the banks’ invest- 
ment until title is acquired, when the 
real estate becomes subject to the regu- 
lation mentioned above. The total of 
these items for the Federal land banks 
was $6.544,005, and represented six- 


assets. 


‘|\the debentures outstanding. 


tenths of 1 per cent of the banks’ total | 


ea interest of the bonds which it is- 
sues, all of the banks are jointly liable 
under the conditions stated in.the farm 
loan act for the principal and interest 
of all the bonds issued bythe 12 Federal 
land banks. In addition to the collatera] 
directly securing bonds, and the other 
assets reflected in the consolidated state- 
ment of the banks, the national farm loan 
associations, of which there are more 
than 4,600, have indorsed mortgage loans 
recommended by them and. closed by 
the banks, and individual stockholders 
in national farm loan wWssociations are 


tions in an amount equal to. 5 per cent 
of the face of their loans, in addition to 
an equal amount of capital stock. 

According to the board’s statement, the 
12 Federal intermediate credit banks had 
debentures outstanding on Mar. 31, 1930, 
aggregating $52,805,000, of which $3650,- 
000 were held by the banks of issue. As 
in the case of the Federal land banks, in 
addition to the primary liability of each 
bank for the principal and interest of 
the debentures which it issues, all of the 
banks are jointly liable under the con- 
ditions stated in the law for the principal 
and interest of all the debentures issued 
by the 12 Federal intermediate credit 
banks, 


«+ 
Loans to Cooperative 
| Marketing Associations 


cooperative marketing associations and 
over $56,200,000 of notes, discounted for, 
and indorsed by, agricultural credit cor- 
porations, live stock loan companies, and 
bonding institutions. Of these amounts 
$600,000 of loans. and $443,000 of dis- 
counts had been rediscounted with other 
institutions, leaving a net amount of ap- 
proximately $80,000,000. In addition the 
banks had $30,000,000 of capital stock 


perhaps some lower figure, prior to the | subject to call from the United States 


Treasury, and cash amounting to more 
than $5,780,000. The total resources of 
the banks amounted to more than twice 
While one 
bank carried a deficit resulting from 
losses sustained several years ago the 


— surplus of the\11 remaining banks 


mounted to nearly $2,000,000 and their 
reserves for estimated losses and con- 
|tingencies and their undivided profits 
}exceeded $1,200,000. 


In the case of joint stock land banks 





On Mar. 31, the notes receivable, con- 
sisting mainly of purchase money mort- 
gages and real estate sales contracts, 
carried by the banks aggregated $16,- 
735,645, against which*the banks had set 
up reserves amounting to $3,224,332. The 
net amount of $13,511,312 included in 
the assets represented 1 per cent of the 
banks’ total assets. In addition to the 
special reserves set up against these 
notes, the banks carried under “deferred 
income,” in liabilities, unrealized profits 
on real estate sales amounting to $1,433,- 
868.21. This income was deferred in ac- 
cordance with the amendment, to section 
16 of the rules and regulations adopted 
by the Board on July 10, 1929. 

Delinquent amortization installments 
on Mar. 31, after deducting partial pay- 
ments, amounted to $4,265,381. Reserves 
had been set up for such installments in 


the assets was $1,790,681, or only 38.7 
per gent of the total installments de- 
linquent. The net amount made up one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of the total assets of 
the banks. 

The total of the special reserves set 
up against all of the items just enumer- 
ated was $16,403,153, so that the aggre- 
gate amount included in the consolidated 
statement of the resources of the banks 
was only $31,618,148, or 2.4 per cent of 
the total assets of the 12 banks. 


Total of Debentures 


Of Intermediate Credit Banks 

In addition, the banks had legal re- 
serves amounting to $13,015,274 and un- 
divided profits of $4,752,567. Capital 
stock totaled $65,834,216. The capital 
stock, legal reserves, and undivided 
profits of the12 banks aggregated. $83,- 
602.058. 

The 12 banks had bonds authorized 
and ae on Mar. 31 amounting 
to $1,186,890,440, of which $2,203,800 was 
held by the banks of issue. While each 





in the past four years, as is indicated in 
the accompanying chart. Stocks of slate 
also exceed those of a year ago. In- 
ventories of brick and lumber, on the 
ether hand, are somewhat smaller than 
at the same time last year. 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 








Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
we 30, and made public May 3, aggre- 

ted $15,352,000,000 or 10 per cent 
above the total reported for the preced- 
ing week, which included but five busi- 
ness days for many of the reporting cen- 
ters, and 18 per cent below the total re- 

orted for the corresponding week of 
Jast year. , 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $14,- 
564,000,000, as compared with $13,172,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $17,- 


772.000,000 for the week ending May 1} 


of last year. 





Changes in Status 
-—of — 


_ State Banks 


Alabama, 


Minnesota, Wyoming 





= Alabama: D. F. Green, superintendent of 
banks, has announced: Tennessee Valley 
Bank, Decatur, charter extended to 1952 and 
capital increased from $250,000 to $500,000. 
Jackson Bank and Trust Company, Jack- 
son, charter extended to 1950. 
American Bank, North Birmingham, cap- 
ital decreased from $250,000 to $200,000. 
Bank of Ramer, Ramer,, reopened with 
Sapital of $20,000. 
innesotat A..J. Veigel, banking eom- 
missioner, has. announced: First State 
Bank, Boy River, taken over by First State 
Bank, Remer. 
State Bank of Isle, Isle, taken over by 
the keside State Bank. 



















ming: John A, Reed, State examiner, 
gynounced: Citizens State Bank, Rock 
P consolidated with Albany National 
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bank is primarily liable for the principal 
|Validity of Banking 


Statute Questioned 





Omission Said to Invalidate 
Part of Georgia Law 





| ‘The failure of the Georgia Legislature 
to’ provide for a notice to stockholders 
of a special meeting at which an assess- 
ment is levied to make good an impair- 
ment of the capital of a bank is fatal 
to the constitutionality of Article VI of 
the Georgia banking law, counsel for 
Gabriel Toombs contend in a brief filed in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The brief sets out the arguments of the 
appellants in the case of Toombs v. Citi- 
zens Bank of Waynesboro, No. 485, which 
was submitted to the>court on printed 
briefs. 

“The act provides, according to the 
brief, that if the capital of the .bank 
| becomes impaired the bank is given 60 


an assessment on the stockholders. The 
bank was authorized to sell so much of 
the stock at not less than par as would 
pay the assessment or it might sue the 
stockholder for such assessment. At any 
meeting called for the pufpose of levying 
jan assessment a majority of the outstand- 
ing stock constituteda quorum and such 
assessment could be made on a majority 
vote of the qugrum present. 

A notice of a meeting was sent the 
appellant but to the wrong address and 
he never knew of the assessment until 
he was called upon to pay it. It is 
the contention of the appellant that the 
failure of the act to provide for a notice 
to the stockholders denies to him due 
process of law. 

The bank, in its brief, takes the posi- 
tion that there is nothing in the sections 
under attack which deny to the stock- 
holder due process of law. The stock- 
holder, by becoming a stockholder, as- 
sumed the liability sought to be enforced, 
it is urged, and the fact that they are 
given an adequate remedy to contest 
their liability negatives any claim of a 
denial of due. process. 

W. A. Slaton filed a brief. for the 
er. Carl N. Davie and Earl 

briefs for the bank. 
? 
ray 


jane to make good the impairment by 
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an amount of $2,484,699, so that the net! 
amount of such installments carried in} 


there is no joint liability, each institution 
| being responsible only for its own obli- 
|gations. In considering the condition of 
{the banks, therefor , each individual 


| statement published by the board neces- | 
A scrutiny of | 


\sarily must be analyzed. 
|these statements, however, shows that 
| while a few of the banks apparently are 
| confronted with difficult problems, most 
| of them afe in sound condition. 


One important factor in the condition 
of these banks is the amount of real 
estate held and the proportion of their 
total assets consisting of acquired farm 
lands. A study of the individual state- 
ments of condition shows that of ithe 
48 operating banks nirfe include no real 
|estate in their assets, having disposed 


| Thirty. of the banks, or hearly two- 
\thirds, either carried no real estate in 
their assets or included real 
amounting to less than 2 per cent of 
their total assets. The con$olidated bal- 
}ance sheet, which includes in addition 
|to the 48 banks just referred to -one 
bank which is in voluntary liquidation, 
shows real estate “owned, either out- 
|right or subject to redemption, as 3.1 
|per cent of the total assets of the 49 
banks. Since nearly two-thirds of all 
the real estate of these banks, however, 


centage for the remaining 36 banks 
which included real estate in their assets 
was only 1.8 per cent. 








Foreign Exchange 


New York, May 3.—The Federal Reserve 


|B 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
| 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealin 
the conversion of foreign currency 
purpose of the assessment and. collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York Market at noon today for 
cable transférs payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


with 


China 
China 


46.5446 
48.9375 


(Shanghai> tael) 
(Tientsin tael) ..... 





99,9937 
4@ 5425 


| Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) ~. 





Newfoundland (dollar) ....ccsees 99.5250 
Argentina (peso, gold) «..e.s«e- 87.5217 
Brazil (milreis) .......+4.. e'viaben 11.8485 
Chile (peso) oe ae 12.0642 


Uruguay (peso) 92.2392 


Colombia (peso) 








Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


liable for the obligations of the associa- | 





Assets . goss a ar 
Gross mortgage loans ..... $1,311,765,524.50 - ° i ne 
Less payments on principal 115,634,398.52 Receipts This month last year Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929 Governor Signs Bill Preserib- | 
I Customs ....cisccses vet 2,155,474.58 $1,201,332.)  $465,263,775.89 $502,784,700.68 i i la-' 
tase Pencil of daiinqusai 1,196,131,125.98 | Treome'tax ..........+ rf SeEOEIgS08 | °11090;878-75 1,851/049.42646 11733°708,172.59 ang Punishment for Viola~ 
installments ............. 1,218,384.69 vs rege ett oe 2,755,919.94 1,499,715.10 517,028,668.66 500,037,035.08 tions of Law Regulating 
stp lninenen tcc oreign obligations 
1,194,917,741.29 | Principal ........seeccees sesccseeceuee 51,066,708.26 28,562,640.00 nte : 
Lpacaomectn EEE aca tOeN chat aa 70,937,068.52  90,252,451.22 Interest 
; United States Government Railroad securities . 577.68 5,344,018,27 14,830,859.39 
WERMUIED Fhe sa. o'siv-e Caw at 18,041,085.42 | All others .......... , 2.90 7,641,399.66 6,074,301.48 State of South Carolina: 
ae ae repurchase Trust fund receipts (re- f Columbia, May 3. 
Tee re ee 60 i en 271,789.10 171,912.14 37,068,441.49 46,609,989.36 A bill making it .a misdemeanor to 
18,041,085.42 | Proceeds sale of surplus eee aes charge more than 8 per cent interest on 
Bond | Savoie du ieee i #3 ek deeceee 718.00 aac eee as oar ase ts loans in South Carolina was signed Apr. 
onds of other Federal land Panama Canal tolls, ete, --------+-se+ ee eeseseernes 28,851,327.40 esl ok te G John G. Richard The 
DANKE oF... sce e ee tee ee 7,121,949.38 | Other miscellaneous .... 326,879.59 852,495.84  172,098,674.08  161,813,768.28 y Governor John G. Richards, 
Other securities .......... 11,802,255.27 SS enna, Sateen. sans ——_——— | bill, which in its original form, required 
| Cash deposits for matured Total ordinary ..... $6,314,278.75  $4,817,042.82 $3,207,518,254.42 $3,105,463,740.65 


On Mar. 31 the 12 banks had outstand- | 
ing approximately $24.900,000 of loans to | 


of or charged off all that they acquired. | 


estate | 


| was held by four banks, the avérage per- be 


ank of New York today certified to the} 
In pursuance of €he provisions of section | 


or the! A 


Austria (schilling) .........6+.0% 14.0866 
Belgium (belga) «......sccceceve 13.9520 
| Bulgaria (lev) ...0....-45 detews 00.7221 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .......++. 02.9622 
Denmark (krone) ......-s.+e. 26.7628 
England (pound sterling) ....,.. 486.0475 
Finland (markka) .......-.secsece 02.5172 
Praneé: (TPanG) co. 6 ic ccbeeeves 03.9248 
Germany (reichsmark) SS deo Sree 
Greece (drachma) ........e.ee++8 01.2960 | 
Holland (guilder) ,....cese0. ese’ 40,2420 
Hungary (pengo) ....ssesscoeees 17.4788 
DOORS CUTOD muse ch oc n0es cade esecee, 05.2409 
Norway (krone) ..... peacecehess 26.7652 
Poland (zloty) ...cccdcecseccses « 11,2036 
Portugal (escud0) .....cseceeees « 04.4900 
Rumania (leu) ...s.cscseeeeeoees 00.5952 | 
Spain (pedeta) <.. oss eds edoccenss 12.3902 
Sweden (krona) coe eccwrase 26,8642 
Switzerland (franc) ......ecseeess 19.3835 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .....+.eceeees 01.7681 
China (Chefoo tael) ....:.... ess,» 48.2291 
China (Hankow tael) ..... 47.7081 


| China (Honk Kong dollar) .. 36.9821 
China (Mexican dollar) .... . 83.5000 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 33.5416 
China (Yuan dollar)’ ............ 33.2083 

Deen (PONG) % 5 asa Be oo + cans oes 36.0975 
Japan (yen) ‘ Ji ieee eehecte 49.3631 
Singapore (S. S. dollar) ......... 55.8625 | 
Canada (dollar) «oes 99.7439 





or called 


contracts 


Total 


Mortgage 
Other 


Real estate 


Total 


Total 


tate 


Shtriffs’ 


tificates 


Furniture, 


Farm 
tured) 


sue 


Sold 


called 


| Advance i 
ments 
terest po 


Spokane 
tificates 





96.3900 | Mountain 


March 
1930 1929 
Freight revenue .....+++++ 11,748,059 13,398,294 
Passenger revenue ......+ 3,071,395 3,281,281 


Total oper. rev. 


severe 16,208,644" 18,500,636 


Maintenance of way ...... 2,257,924 2,460,683 
Maintenance of equipment. 3,049,299 38,114,422 
Transportation expenses ... 5,368,228 5,970,265 
Total expenses incl. other 12,077,234 12,887,267 
Net from railroad ....... + 4,131,410 5,613,369 
OE x: nein go bb tad «++» 1,829,998 1,428,528 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 2,841 1,587 
Net after taxes, ete. ...... 2,798,571 4,183,254 
Net after rents ......+ee0+ . 2,838,722 . 3,787,681 
Avex, miles operated ...++ 9,120.78 9,042.81 

perating ratio .....60m. ~ 7 69.7 
2 wi ate i Ad ye X : det ete 4 

Bi 4%! ’ i 4. sale 8 dle me: 5 kad 


Delinquent 
(principal and interest): 
Less than 30 days .... 

30 to 60 days 

60 to 90 days 

90 days and over .... 


Owned outright 
Less mortgages 


Banking houses 


Other assets 


Total assets 


subject 
chase agreement 
Farm loan bonds matured or 


Farm loan bonds 
eS Ar ee ‘ 


(partial, 
Other liabilities 


bonds 


Cash on hand and in banks 
Accounts receivable: 


Less partial payments .. 
Less reserves 
quent installments .... 


Interest accrued: 


loans 


Seta ee een ewer enone 


owned: 


Real estate subject to op, 
tional sales contracts .. 


Less reserves for real es- 


Cee eee tere esestes 


certificates, 


to 


coupons on farm 
loan bonds 


nstallment 


rtion full) 


| Deferred income 
| Capital stock: 


Less reserves for Spokane 


participation certificates 


eeeee 


eee ee 


eeeeee 
ccounts payable ,,.. 
Interestg accrued: 


eeeeeee 


and 


participation cer- 


teen eeeegees 


Usury 


Federal Land Bank 


Consolidated statement of condition 
-of the 12 banks on March 31, 
made public May 3 by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board 








Less reserves for purchase 
money mortgages and/or 





13,511,312.68 


installments 


for delin- 











judg- 

ments, etc. (subject to re- 
demption): 

(a) Foreclosurés 

first mortgages ... 

(b) Foreclosures 


under 


under 


Spokane participation cer- 


—— 


#1,184,676,040.00 


repur- 


18,014,752.81 





‘Output of Electricity 









10,600.00 
9,228,977.99 





8,224,332.87 


808,324.78 
578,267.95 
689,754.32 
2,524,495.96 











17,634,593.56 
41,825.18 





17,676,418.74 
7,894,270.41 
9,782,148.33 


5,035,859.94 


installments or sec- ‘ .,|31, 19380, according to figures just re- 
(c) Banks” “Smertgages "57 | eased by Charles A. Whitmore, building 
a en cov- chicas and loan commissioner. This amount 
PRR oerhrns ‘__1,252,029.16 | brought their total assets to $500,988,- 
6,544,005.67 | 367, showing a gain of approximately 5 


2,799,850.18 
2,799,850.18 
2,643,161.15 


| fixtures, equip- to $33,042,563, an average of $3,485 each 
WO ONG. a ess 5 os Lh asers 280,099.68 | which brought the total number of loans 

| Prepaid and deferred ex- in force to 132,882 and the amount $418,- 
NG UU c i capaeeceenes 565,944.28 | 101.509. 


559,220.52 

—_—_——_— / 
txise ex seeee 1,296,879,668.44 
~Liabilities 
loan bonds 
1,186,879,840.00 


2,203,800.00 


(3,095,500.00) 
10,600.00 


Mortgages assumed on real 
estate owned 


763,041.56 


725,854.82 
747,420.42 
896,481.04 


17,537,202.36 
477,550.45 


1,749,847.80 
729,962.13 


2,799,850.18 
2,163,759.35 


64,723,607.50 
130,155.00 
65,834,216.75 
13,015,274.08 
4,752,567.50 


$1,296,879,668.44 


a* 
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Excess of expenditures 951,067,72 
acini arneahmmeeniiend 


Invest. of, trust funds— 
Govt. life ifsurance .... 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
Foreign service ret’m't .. 
Gen. R. R. contingent . 


271,808.46 
719.36 


“Total ordinary $7,265,346.47 
Sinking fund .........,. 
Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments .. 
Received from foreign 
governments under debt 


Crete e eee eee 


the weno etee 





tExcess of credits (deduct). 


Assets of Loan Agencies 





State of California: 
San Francisco, May 3. 


California building and loan associ- 
ations increased their resources by $23,- 
762,251 during the quarter ending Mar. 


per cent for the three months’ period 
under conditions which have resulted in 
reduced development in many other lines 
of businéss. 

During the same period the combined 
associations made 9,481 loans amounting 


The amount of investment certificates 
and membership shares issued and in 
force on Mar. 31, 1930, was $436,859,541, 
an increase of $17,954,917, or 4.28 per 
cent, as compared with Dec. 31, 1929. 





Assent by Cashier 
To Sale Binds Bank 


Buyer’s Deduction Frone Price 
Of Mortgaged Grain Valid 








[Continued from Page 7.) _ 
purchaser. In this view of the record 
atsence of notice was not a defense. 

On another ground, however, the order 
directing a verdict in favor of plaintiff 
was erroneous. The evidence was suffi- 
cient to present a question for the jury 
on the issue that plaintiff gave defendant 
actual notice of the lien Jan. 24, 1928, 
and that, pursuant to an agreement be- 
tween them on that date, defendant, two 
days later or on Jan. 26, 1928, received 
679 bushels and 26 pounds of the mort- 
gaged corn, déducted from the purchase 
price $124.50 due him from mortgagor, 
drew a check jointly in favor of mortga- 


ee ee 292,519.25|80r and plaintiff for $317.15, the re- 
Individual subscribers ... "345.00 | mainder of the proceeds, and delivered 
Individual subscribers it to nfortgagor. Under the agreement 
through Porto Rico plaintiff made-mortgagor its agent to re- 
Branch ..........5..4. 687,590.00 | ceive the check. The evidence shows that 


the cheek was in possession of plaintiff 
at the time of the trial. Defendant tes- 
tified positively to the dutlined facts. 
There was sufficient testimony to gup- 
port this defense. For the purpose of 
testing the peremptory instruction on 
appeal the testimony of defendant on this 
issue is conclusive. At least to the ex- 
tent of the two items mentionéd, $124.50 





jand $317.15, or $441.65, defendant made 
Shows Decline in March’) defense for the consideration of the 
jury. 

; The evidence shows .that the agree- 
[Continued from Page 1.] ment under consideratoin was made by 
and the percentage of change in March | defendant and the cashier of plaintiff, a 
compared with the same period in 1929: | banking corporation. In this connection 
Feb. Mar. Pet. | plaintiff contends that the directors of 
| Middle Atlantic ,.. 2,008,090 2,097,394 +-6/|the bank were its managers and argues 
peek er Content 1 aoree iaonens 7 that the cashier had no aay to oe 
Sout antic ... 964, 089,43 2/it by such an arrangement. In entering 
See Mahal bse aah 488 cease +1) into thegagreement defendant was enti- 
West North Central 446932 484,020 +11 tled to fely on the following statement 

West South Central 378,251 397.336 +6|0f the law as recently adopted: 
East South Central 281,351 307,144 +4| “While a cashier of a, bank is pre- 

«<ete’ chs 277,399 802,038 —6 


sumed to have all the authority he exer- 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Southern Pacific Co. 
Three months 


1930 
32,979,602 
9,079,897 
45,957,952 
6,005,415 
8,952,620 


‘15,942,699 


34,974,027 
10,983,925 
3,872.510 
12,568 
7,098,847 


ee 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 











In California Increase |°r which are usually done, or held out 





| 











March w Three months March Three months 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 . 1930 1929 1930 9 
87,228,263 | 7,778,323 88817143 24,668,123 26,698,889 | 5,941,994 » 7,098,356 16,905,418 18,592,981 
9,443,446) 1,042,576 1,847,852 8,609,611 4,205,205 744,190 880,5 2,396,016 2,646,610 
51,659,964 | 9,486,524 11,002,040 30,020,800 88,122,041) 17,461,180 10,077,074 20,422,836 24,904,971 
6,655,607 | 1,636,680 2,013,880 4,728,713  5,278,058/ 1,099,19 1,078,870 2,706,125 3,172,883 
8,954,792! 2,614,799 2,648,214 7,690,361 7,627,407] 1,707,443 1,782,995 4,802,212 5,057,071 
17,377,621 | 3,655,565 38,984,261, 11,014,559 11,920,952! 2,778,672 3,073,215 8,458,190 9,258,273 
37,201,329 8,547,718 9,270,816 25,512,886 26,768,102! 6,163,547 6,510,767 17,613,072 19,121,420 
14,458,635; 938,806 1/732,r24 4,507,414  6,358,989|. 1,297,633 3,566,307 2,809,764 53783,551 
4,235,490! 436,343 551,796 1,569,031 1,808,304 716,001 695.380 1,986,554 2,047,103 
5,271 | 659 2,526 2,948 4,250 1,278 942 2,941 2,175 
10,217,874 501,804 ,177,802 2,935,435 4,541,385 580,354 2,869,985 821,269 3,734,273 
‘ibast| Sana Hiiaae Seika aes) sar is tal 
. Nd 366. 404. 2 F 
12.0 90.1 84.3 85.0 80.8 - 82.6 64.6 86.2 1 
i \ ye vey phe / 
* Fs ‘ - ts © 2 Ae 
as a nigh aes al ete . oh 





~~ $1,169,474.46 $146,102,940.06 


171,912.14 


een tae ia soe auate both, in the discretion of the trial judge 
ee 412,499.59 $85,308.27 | Within the limits prescribed by law.” 


— i 





$5,986,517.28 $2,841,190,291.23 


$388,5368,950.00 





36,209,256.13 


9,682,500.00 





om 


United States ‘Treasury Statement 


Gomparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business May 1; Made Public May 3, 1930 





$103,244,718.75 


ed 


Tax Advances ........... 820,618.82 Expenditures ways, was bobtailed during the closing 
QENOP 0165 eve ccccsccevens 444,928.72 | General expenditures ... $6,097,145.25  $5,091,170.86 $1,907,363,069.65 $1,725,597,403.72 | hours of the recent session of the general 
ae *Intérest on public debt 1,850,719.59 1,589,362.04 54C,888,840.43 569;070,036.55 assembly, and entirely new matter sub- 
1,265,64764 | Refund customs ........ 124,027.85 68,580.52 19,062,549.74 18,032,938.52 |“ ; he j 
: —_—— Refund internal revenue 52,889.36 298,004.74  108,007,309.49  169,147,715.90 | stituted relating to the interest rate. 
Notes receivable, etc.: . | Postal deficiency .....66 0 teee eens ete e eee ees my 65,074,870.66 60,020,900.02| The ‘measure as enacted provides that ~ 
Metee sens vee o os vene aes : 370,681.14 | Panama Canal .........+ 7,779.07 2,555.-9 9,673,321.68 7,861,951.24 | “any person who shall knowingly, in- 
Cs ahs os sss 5,856,115.10| Raifronds see 214.14 39.07» t4,650,661.09 —1,781,419.07 eee oe, ee ee Go ee 
Purchase monéy, second . War Finance Corp. .,... 392.50 972.63 - 761,035.81 +597,031.79 | ° ™ ao ibi rq! he: ch 
mortgages ............ 1,064,531.03 | Shipping Board ...7.... #1,016.82 +63,555:49 19,856,190.60 14,709,025.35 | for the purpose of prohibiting the charg- 
Real estate sales con- Alien property funds ... 36,120.46 829.72 931,078.86 +745,782.81 | ing, collecting and receiving of usurious 
BURN Sosa cscs vcceecpar 9,444,318.28 | Adj, service cert. fund ..- 90,535.22 106,890.19 112,304,573.40 111,726,051.51| interegts, upon conviction thereof in a 
Total 36. 735,645.55 Civil-serviee ret’m’t fund $1,265,248.75  1,275,044.23 19,358,160.00 18,681,757.55/ court of competent jurisdiction, shall be 
eo eee eesoeceseses ’ 9940.0 


45,824;143,49 


ee 


$2,738,622,205.65 
$369,925,800.00 
18,000.004 


ee | IIE cach c'cinss S0/f0rck- Wit oe be eeeeinn vee 109,790,850.00 97,075,350.00|in discussion of it; I felt it my duty to 
4,600,843.01| Ree, for estate taxes ...  steesseceees of ies v acest ewes FBLC . Ficeccceneese give all who felt so disposed an oppor- 
335,461.70 | Purchases™=and__ retire- tunity to discuss it fully and openly. 
ments frum franchise “Opinion as to. its effects is much di- 
2,484,699. Sei p 
est as at tee ‘Federal vided even among bankers. 
1,780,681.64| intermediate credit “The legal rate of interest. in South 
BOE x ccnnatvicedede © RibwGeee does Occerdesaceve 4,455,000.00 2,933,400.00| Carolina is 7 per cent, with 8 per cent 
: 18,423,504.24 Forfeigures, gifts, ete. 6. 0c... eeeeeeee ead sanbente 60,503.25 133,703.75 by agreement. Of course, banks and ; 
ela “"401.433.3 Th meee ee ao aan ane ok aanvnne onage| all other concerns engaged in lending 
pena Total wecccegseesese crsssreseress seeeesenssees Weed, 600,008.55 $470,086,253.75 | money are confined, under the law, to a : 
18,824,937.60 | Total expenditures ..... $7,265,346.47  $5,980,517.28 $3,353,621,194,48 $3,208,708,459.40|Tate of 8 per cent. I, as governor, had’ = \— 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

*The figures for the month include $780 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
$439,720.54 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured seriés, and for the 
carresponding periods last year the figures include $2,240 and $671,262.17, respectively. 
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Penalty Is Provided 4 
For Usurious Loans ~ 
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By South Carolifia 








the highway department to paint a di-.. 
viding line down the center of state high- 


deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
punishable by a fine or imprisonment or ~ 


In signing the bill, Governor Richards 
issued a statement, which follows in full 
text: 


~~ 


Effect of Bill Estimated 


“This bill has been bitterly contested 
and many citizens requested to be heard * 


x ‘ 


nothing to do with making 8 per cent, | 
the legal rate—that law has been on the* es 
statute books over a gteat period of “2 
time. oH 

“This bill, as I see it, simply under- f 
takes to make it a criminal offense when ‘ 
the law against usury is violated. I feel 


cises in dealing with executive functions 
legally within the powers of the bank, 


to be done, by such an officer, still the 
test is whether the transaction is with 
the bank ahd in its-business, or with the 
cashier personally and in his business. 
As to the former, all presumptions are 
in favor of its. regularity and binding 
—_ As to the latter, no such pre- 
sumptions arise.” Division No. 1, Rail- 
way Employes’ Department, A. F. L. v- 
American State Bank, 113 Neb. 196. 


The first actual notice of the mortgage 
was given directly by the cashier. The 
action in tort had not been commenced. 
The cashier was acting for the bank 
and. not for himself personally. The 
businéss in hand was the bank’s business. 
The cashiér had authority, to accept a 
partial payment on the secured debt and 
to reduce the lien to that extent. The 
check that he agreed to accept was issued 
for the procéeds of mortgaged corn and 
was équivalent to a payment of $317.15 
on the debt sécured by the chattel mort- 
gage: -The bank .was a beneficiary in 
the transaction. Before the agreement 
was made defendant’s purchases of the 
mortgnesd grain amounted in value to 
$314.25 only. Thereafter he was indticed 
by the agreement to_make additional pur- 
chases of corn aggregating in value 
$441.65.. Under the circumstances de- 
fendant had a right to assume that the 
cashier had the authority he exercised 
in the name of the bank. Defendant’s 
part in the transaction was not precari- 
ous énough to outlaw the defense pleaded 
and proved. 

The instruction directing the verdict 
in favor of roe was prejudicially 
erroneous and for, that reason the jude; 
ment of the district court is reversed and 
the cause remanded for further pro- 
ceedings. 

Reversed and remanded. 


b 








that all of our laws should be observed—-* 
and that so long as the legal rate of in- ° 
terest is 8 
be observe 


I am opposed to the enforcement of a 
law whic 
so I sign it.” 


hours of the legislative session—was in- 
deed .a bobtailed affair, having been at- 
tached ‘to a bill which required the high- 
way department to paint a dividing line 
down the center of g 

after the enacting words was stricken 
out and the usury bill inserted instead 
of the original section. ; 


to bring relief to those who had fallen 
into the clutches of the so-called “loan 
sharks” who, it was claimed, sometimes 
charge rates of interest on small loans 
of 200 or even 300 per cent. A measure 
was introduced, known generally as the 
Russell £age Foundation bill, which made 
it legal to charge a rate of 8% per cent 


oans of $300 and under. 
was killed and finally the usury bill, 
signed yesterday by the governor, was 
given approval by the two houses. 


bill that its passage would affect con- 
cerns dealing in paper from auto, radio, 
refrigerator, furniture and other dealers a 
who handle goods sold mainly on time. 


make small loans at a rate no higher “4 
than 8 per cent and live—that the ex- 
pense was too great—and that the sign- 
ing of the_bill would merely result in 
depriving the small borrower of ability 
fo secure money. 













per cent, that law, too, should 


“T feel that my refusal to sign this 
ill would be tantamount to saying that. _ 


is already on’ the books—arnd 


Aimed at “Loan Sharks” 
This bill was passed in the closing 





tate highways. All 


It was intended, so its proponents held, 


er month or 42 per cent bw year. on 


ut this bill 


It was claimed by opponents of the 





hey also held that no concern could 








Proponents: of the bill held it would 






Status of State Banks 


tring relief to the small borrower—that 
banks could not legally charge more than 
8 per cent and that, the bill merely put 
“teeth” in a law already on the statute 





in 
Reserve System’ 





Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal reserve system during the 
week ended May 2, together with a list 
of banks to wh'ch permission was granted 
during the same, time for the exercise 


of trust powers, were announced May 3 
by the Federal Reserve Board: 
Admitted to peomieeehio: Bremen Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis; capital, $400,000; sur- 
plus, $500,000; total resources, $7,548,642. 


Absorbéd by national bank: The Bank of | 


sorbed by the First National Bank of Vic- 
toria, Va. 

Voluntary withdrawal: 
Bank, Marshall, Il. 


Succeeded by State member: The Bremen 
Bank, St. Louis, member, has been suc- 
ceeded by the Bremién Bank & Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., a member. 


Succeeded by national bank: The Farmers | 
State Bank, Reardan, Wash., member, has 
been succeeded by the First National Bank | 
of Reardan,*Wash.: ' 


| 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: Newton National Bank, Newton, 
Mass.; National Deposit Bank, Arnold, Pa.; | 
National Bank of Commerce, Adrian, Mich.; | 
National Bank of Commerce, Milwaukee; | 
Wis.; First Mercer National Bank, Har- | 
rodsburg, Ky. National Deposit Bank, | 
Owensboro, Ky.; First National! Bank, 
Monett, Mo.; Sedalia National Bank, Sé 
dalia, Mo. ; 


t 


Marshall State 












































. Great Northern Railway 





books. . 


Cash Surplus for State 


mated free cash surplus June 30, 1931, 
of $11,551,359, Governor Roosevelt an- * 
nounced May 2. , , 


bills sent to the governor by the legis- 
; lature during the 1930 session was $317,- 
Victoria, Inc., Victoria, Va., has been ab- | 124,406. This included a budget bill of 
$283,450,770. The governor vetoed items 


000, drawn against estimated resources 
of $327,477,000. 
























Of New York Estimated 


State of New York: 
Albany, May 3 


New York State will have an esti- 
































The total amount of appropriation 


























otalling $1,798,000, 





leaving $315,925,- 

























































E invite inquiry 

regarding the up- 
erations and _ securities 
of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26 States 
serving 1,270,000 cus- 

























tomers in  well-estab- 
lished public utility 
territories. ~ 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus 
$309,000,000 




























61 Broadway 
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Fair Return to Stockholders on Money Paid in 
Is Principle of Policy of Regulation Adopted in 


Massachusetts, Says Administrator 
<i hpiemmeinctgie 


By LOUIS GOLDBERG 


Commissioner, Department of Public Utilities, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


ASSACHUSETTS believes that 
M public utilities should -be so 
regulated as to serve-at all 
times the best interests of the public 
and the utilities; that the principles 
guiding regulation should be economic 
rather than purely legalistic, and. that 
no rigid rule of ‘regulation can or 
should be applied without variation to 
all utilities at all times.” 3 
The rate base—the amount on which 
an opportunity should be afforded to 
earn a fair return—should be certain 
and readily ascertainable. It should 
not fluctuate with every economic tide 
or be driven by every economic wind. 
The investor puts so many dollars 
into the enterprise; he should get a 
fair return on that’ money. The pubtic 
gives the utility sovereign rights; it is 
entitled to reasonable rates. 
A 


These results can be more fairly and 
effectively accomplished by basing 
valuation on the amount of money hon- 
estly invested by the stockholders in 
the utility and by having an elastic or 
variable rate of return. Under this 
view the rate base is at all times cer- 
tain, stable and easily determined. 

By an elastic rate of:return we can 
adjust the rate to the needs of the spe- 
cific utility and to all the changing and 
varying economic circumstances. The 
commodity rate should be sufficient to 
pay operating expenses, set aside 
proper depreciation, pay fair dividends, 
maintain the credit of the company, 


enabling it to borrow money for its ° 


needs at reasonable rates, and keep 
the stock of the utility somewhat above 
par. \ 
If we do this, we are dealing fairly 
with the utility owner, since we are 
allowing him a fair dividend on his in- 
vestment, permitting him to maintain 
the integrity’of the property and en- 
abling him at all times to sell his stock 
and get back all the money which he in- 
vested. p 

This is the policy of regulation which 
we follow in Massachusetts. We ra- 
gard the money honestly invested in the 


property by the stockholders as the * 


valuation of the utility for rate-making 
Purposes. 
A 

This is not a new. conception in 
Massachusetts. It goes back more than 
125 years. Beginning with the regula- 
tion of turnpikes in 1804, successive 
statutes specifically made the invest- 
ment of the stockholders the rate base, 
and commissions for the last 60 years 
followed the same doctrine. 

Under this method of regulation our 
electric utilities have prospered. They 
have paid excellent dividends, set aside 
ample depreciation and built up large 
surpluses. 

In 45 years of regulation of electri- 
cal utilities only two cases—the Wor- 
cester and Cambridge cases, three 
years ago—went to the courts, and 
those were dropped by the respective 
companies. In the last 60 years not 
more than 4 rate”cases affecting all 
kinds of utilities and not more than 10 
or 12 cases affecting all matters were 
brought in the courts. 








Cooperative Spirit 
of Present Era of 


Good Will — » 


L. L. Emmerson 
Governor, 
State of Illinois 


At NO TIME during my 
career have I sensed a 
friendy spirit among our people than 
that which exists today. 


wr 


public 


That feeling prevails, not alone in 
our own State, but in all our sister 
Commonwealths. It is being felt in 


every walk in life. 

We distrust that which we do not 
understand, Put we are learning to 
understand that no, man can live to 
himself alone, 
State, no class of people within our 
State, may suffer alone in financial de- 
pression or general adversity. Nor may 
we impose unjust burdens.upon any 
one class without the entire State ulti- 
mately paying the -penalty. 

We live in an age of good will, when 
men are willing to take cognizance of 
the misfortunes of others, and put their 
shoulders to the wheel in an effort to 
give all a reasonable returrsfor the 
products of their labor. We have come 
to a day when each man is going to be 
willing to assume his fair share of the 
cost of the advantages which commu- 
nity cooperation, expressed in the form 
of government, has afforded hfm. 

We are oniy briefly removed from 
the day when men fought duels over 
trifles because they distrusted each 
other. Today political opponents talk 
from the same platforms, and compet- 
ing business men link arms at the va- 
rious civic clubs, subjugating their own 
interests to the community welfare, 
giving freely of their time and’ money 
for those projects which render the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 


more , 


that no section of our: 


Can there be any better evidence of 
the satisfaction afforded by the Massa- 
chusetts system of regulation? 

In the last few.years some of the 
electrical utilities seriously began to 
urge aS a rate base reproduction cost 
of the physical property less deprecia- 
tion, embellished by intangible values. 
These intangible factors of value seem 
to be limited only by the limit of the 
ingenuity Of experts. 

In one cas¢ a pond which, together 
with some land, was purchased several 
years prior to the hearings for $69,000 
was valued by experts on the reproduc- 
tion theory at $1,200,000. An office 
building 50 years old, located in the 
heart of the city, was depreciated for 
rate-emaking purposes only 5 per cent 
of the reproduction cost for the entire 
50 years. 

We learn that cast irom pipes should 
not be depreciated at all, because such 
pipes laid in the days of the Caesars 
were dug up in Rome and sstill found 
to be in good condition. 

Our experience in Massachusetts 
with the attempt to make reproduction 
cost less depreciation the rate base has 
been that it fosterslitigation, prolongs 
rate cases ad nauseam, piles up ex- 
penses for experts and counsel which 
the consumer ultimately must pay, 
engenders ill will towards the utility, 
and tends to make regulation ineffec- 
tive. 

A 

In my opinion a2 threatened break- 
down of effective regulation would 
never be tolerated by the people of 
Massachusetts. It would drive us to 
public ownership. 

We now have 43-municipally owned 
electric plants in Massachusetts which 
are operating effectively and efficiently 
and furnishing electricity at rates 
lower than those of private companies 
in their immediate vicinity. 

The enforcement of the reproduction 
theory as a rate base would in Massa- 
chusetts probably lead to the establish- 
ment by the State of huge generating 
plants with transmission Knes radiat- 
ing throughout the tate, carrying 
power which would be distributed and 
sold by the municipalities. We could 
do it, charge the people reasonable 
rates and give them good service, 

The spirit which prompted the Bos- 
ton tea party is still strong in our peo- 
ple. A serious attempt on the part of 
the electrical utilities to extort unrea- 
sonable rates based on fanciful or 
fictitioaas valuations would drive us to 
public ownership just as surely as the 
sail is driven by the wind. 

r 


The problem of regulation of eléctri- 
cal utilities has become more compli- 
cated by the rapid development of hold- 
ing companies. We,’in Massachusetts, 


Are not excited about them. They have 


their advantages and they bring foten- 
tial evils in their traim. The mere 
ownership of a local utility by a hold- 
ing company is of no more consequence 
than if the ownership were diffused 
among a large number of individuals, 
but the use that is made of that own- 
ership. may be of grave consequence. 

To prevent abuses by the holding 
companies, we believe that the public 
regulatory body should have the power 
in any rate case to pass upon the rea- 
sonableness of the price paid by local 
electrical utilities for power and also 
to pass upon“the fairness of the price 
paid to the holding company or its sub- 
sidiaries for services. 

Four years ago such a statute was 
enacted by our legislature with respect 
to the purchase of power by the local 
companies. There is now pending be- 
fore our legislature a similar statute 
with respect to contracts for services. 

A 


We all know how little power the 
State commissions now have our intra- 
state railroad rates. Federal regula- 
tion of electrical utilities, however lim- 
ited in scope. at its inception, would 
without question so increase that State 
regulation of ratés would, as a practi- 
cal matter, be broken down, 

Local electrical utilities can not be 
analogized to railfoads. Their rates 
are not involved, as the railroads are, 
in transcontinental or even interstate 
problems. They are, in the main, sub- 
ject to local factors. 

The chief elements of cost lie in the 
local distribution lines. 

Regulation should be speedy.’ If the 
public is entitled to lower rates, it 
should receive them without undue de- 
lay.. If the utility needs higher rates, 
relief should be afforded to: it as 
quickly as may be. 

This, in our opinion, is impossible 
under Federal regulation, and | say 
this without disparagement, even by 
innuendo, to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It simply is impossible, 
effectively and efficiently, to regulate a 
local utility at long range by a com- 
mission working out of Washington for 
the entire country. 

Such process is necessarily slow and 
cumbersome. Jt can not, m the nature 
of things, give adequate consideration 
to the problems, It savors of absentee 
landlordism. 

Nor does there seem to be any neces- 
sity for Federdl regulation, The total 
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- » P)issemination of Knowledge 
of Principles for Conserving Health 


> » New Methods of Educating Public as to Disease 
Prevention and Personal Hygiene Outlined by Health Officer 


By WILLIAM F. KING 


Health Commissioner, State of Indiana 


ucation is to develop a motive for 

personal hygiene. In order to do 
this, it is essential to know the instincts 
and desires of the individual of the 
group, or of the community, and appeal 
to these instincts and desires. 

In public health the individual is 
asked to sacrifice personal advantage 
for the general good and to give up im- 
mediate pleasure for remote or future 
gain. This, of course, requires a Com- 
pelling motive. 

The problem of popular health edu- 
cation is to give to the public well- 
proven hygiene Knowledge in a way 
that will be convincing and compelling, 
and that will cause the public to adopt 
these well demonstrated principles, 
both in their owm lives and in the life 
of the community. e 


It must be recognized that popular 
health education is a major function of 
a health organization and that its pur- 
pose is to teach the public concerning 
both disease and health. This is usually 
done by lecturés, demonstrations, dis- 
tribution of health pamphlets and. lit- 
erature, by educational exhibits, and 
especially by showing health films. 

There is a decided interest on the 
part of the public in all these matters. 
This interest must be satisfied and must 
be directed along legitimate and help- 
ful lines. Unless this interest is satis- 
fied with positive information by well- 
trained authorities on medical and 
_health subjects, -it will be satisfied 
through misinformation by charlatans 
preying upon this public interest. 

Unfortunately much of our effort in 
popular health education goes over the 
heads of most of our people, either be- 
cause it fails to reach or because it is 
not in form to be understood and as- 
similated. 

The director of our department of 
visual instruction had our milk labora- 
tory resolve a perfect quart of milk into 
its essential food elements, ash, sugar, 
casein and fat. With four bottles, each 
with the amount of one of these essen- 
tial elements as contained ina quart of 
milk and a group of human question 
marks in the form of “school kids,”’ or 
adults for that matter, the why of a 
“drink more milk’’ campaign can be put 
over in 30 minutes. 

Not only so, but the whole health 
field of clean, wholesome and safe milk, 
of tuberculosis, of undulant fever, of 
baby feeding, of typhoid, of pasteuriza- 
tion, of dairies and milk handling, is 
brought into clear review, because of 
the visible démonStration of a quart of 
milk in its relation to building bone, 
muscle and fat of the human body and 
supplying the heat, steam and energy 
to. drive that body. ' 

The showing of health films, with or 
without an accompanying talk, is be- 
coming a method of popular health edu- 


iS fer OBJECT of popular health ed- 


ON a 


amount of interstate electricity is 
small. Even if this small amount 
should escape regulation at the hands 
of State commissions, there is no sound 
reason for breaking down State regu- 
lation and substituting therefor  in- 
effective Federal regulation in order to 
remedy a very minor possible evil. 
Federal regulation should be thought 
of only as a last resort. 


cation of undoubted value, even though 
the health films so far available are 
largely of the “hit-and-miss” type. 
There is this distinct advantage, at 
least, in that a larger number of#people 
are more easily attracted to a motion 
picture show than to a health talk or 
exhibit, so that whatever of health edu- 
cation follows is given a wider distribu- 
tion. 

In the absence of a better pr more ef- 
fectivesmeans and method, the distribu- 
tion of parmphlets continues to be per- 
haps the most generally used method of 
popular health education. Much has 
undoubtedly been accomplished in this 
way. Much more may be accomplished, 
not by ormate, lengthy and involved 
technical and historical description, but 
rather by short, direct, authoritative 
statement of fact given the widest pos- 
sible personal contact. 


The motivating value of such direct 
message is “enhanced if the receipt of 
the message has a relation to the need 
for information. The best time to sell 
cyclone insurance in any community is 
the next day after a cyclone has passed 
through or near that community. A 
still bettex time, of course, would béa 
few days before, if the certainty of the 
cyclone cSuld be assured. 

What is doubtless the most univer- 
sally convincing means of transmitting 
health information, and one that has 
been least used, is the public press, the 
daily purveyor of news and information 
that goes into the intimate life of prac- 
tically every home, every day. What 
the paper says is discussed by the mem- 
bers of the family in the home and by 
the people of the community on the 
street, in the shop or office and on the 
farm. 

If editorial writers will choose health 
subjects frequently or even occasion- 
ally, thus giving definite health infor- 
mation» the powerful sanction of the 
press, the public will respond as surely 
as itdoes to editorial utterances on po- 
litical or ethical subjects of common in- 
terest. . 

The health administrator is too busy 
with the routine of administrative du- 
ties to prepare health news and health 
information in readable form and of 
subject matter and text with convincing 
appeal. Newspapers. want news, s0 
much so that no expense is spared to 
secure it. . 

Newspapers want information of pub- 
lic interest, but they want it when it is 
timely. and of public, interest. Health 
departments can furnish both, but only 
when it is the job of a competent per- 
son to do so in a systematic and dis- 
criminating way, 

Popular health education is so impor- 
tant and the responsibility of health ad- 
ministrators to take the lead in health 
education is so great, that every well- 
organized health department should 
have a publicity bureau to transmit 
daily through the public press, sound 
and timely health information, health 
news, health feature articles and health 
advice that will merit editorial sanc- 
tion and approval.’ 

If additional appropriation is neces- 
sary, certainly as convincing argument 
can be presented for such appropria- 
tion as for the collection of vital sta- 
tistics, fox sanitary inspection or for 


any other official public health activity. 
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Home and School Obligation 
to Teach Habits of Industry « + 


Scheme of Management and Control and Sane 
Direction of Leisure of Youth to Inculcate Dut 
of Service Advocated by Nebraska Educator 
By CHARLES W.TAYLOR ' 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Nebraska 








WOULD plead for a scheme of child 

management and control that will 

bring up the child in the uncon- 
scious but certain formation of habits 
of'work and industry. Having provided 
for this, I then would plead for a sanely 
directed, planned, control of the leisure 
time of the child to a much greater, de- 
gree than exists at the present time. 

In home, school, and community, chil- 
dren need plenty of supervision and 
control. Opportunities to control and 
direct themselves should be given in 
plenty, but when their own wills cease 
to function properly, parent or teacher 
should be close at hand to supply the 
moral choosing needed else the young 
character will go om the rocks. 

In many of our teachers’ colleges and 
schools we are suffering -with a type of 
soft pedagogy that is damaging to the 
youth of the land. There is entirely 
too much so-called socialization of the 


child in home and school processes to- \ 


day. In many homes and schools the 
child is allowed to follow his impulses, 
will, and oftimes ttemper, to do the 
wrong things because of this soft 
pedagogy. 

Aa 

Where the child’s_ will and choice 
falls down, the parent’s and teacher’s 
will and choice should be close at hand 
to sympathetically supplement that of 
the child, even to the point of physical 
.compulsion if necessary, to hid the 
youngster within correct social bbunds. 
Work and industry are largely habits 
of mind and body that are not born in 
children, but which must be nurtured 
and grown into the nervous system of 
the child. 

The rural child is most fortunate in 
this respect. His natural environment 
is such as more nearly unconsciously 
to generate habits of work and indus- 
try in his daily life. Not only the 
duties around the house but thee many 
duties around the barns, feed lots, and 
fields naturally call and Appeal to him. 

The environment of the town and 
city child, in contrast to the natural 
environment of the rural child, is much 
more artificial A much different type 
of machinery and mechanical things is 
constantly playing on his conscilous- 
ness. 

Again, while the human contacts of 
the rural child are rather few in num- 
ber outside of his own immediate fam- 
ily, the city child has a continuous play 
of human contact upon his life day by 
day. 
much more highly socialized than the 
life of the ruralist, often to the detri- 
ment of the city dwefler. 


es 


The city parent lives on a small piece 
of land. His whole home is to be found 
within the four walls of a) house. His 
work is downtown somewhere in a fac- 
tory, store, or office, far separated from 
his home. : 

He can not contact his children fre- 
quently during the progress of the 
day’s work. Generally he, himself, has 
little personal independence in the 
work he is doing. He is simply a cog 
in some kind of a business machine. 
Many times his whole energy, physical 
and mental, is demanded in merely 
holding his job. . 

The care of the children outside of 
school is necessarily left wholly to his 
wife. Too often the wife, herself, is 
compelled to leave home and help in 
earning ‘the living for the family. 

In general the girls have the same 
type of duties as the girls on the farm, 
and so are in a somewhat favorable 
position to learn to be industrious. 
However, in the city there are 80 many 
conveniences such as bakeries, delica- 
tessen shops, and large laundries that 
much of the hoysewife’s work is often 
done otherwise than by the wife and 
daughters. 

The city boy is working under serious 
handicaps as far as growing up with 
habits and mental attitudes of work are 
concerned. There is little of itself 
around the city home that automati- 
cally tends fo make a boy grow up with 
an actual acquisition of habits of in- 
dustry and work. 


aA 
Too often the mother, under the spell 
of city socialization, finds herself 


pulled away from home nearly every 
afternoon, in all kinds of social enjoy- 
ments and diversions, few of which are 
bad per se. If the mother herself is 
away from home in- a wage-earning ca- 
pacity, or in the busy social swirl of 
modern city life, the effect ufon the 
child is apt to be about the same. 

The children are home from school. 
No parents are there to guide or digect 
their activities. Leisure time presents 
itself to the child. - 

There are always plenty of other 
children in the same condition, near at 
hand. The bad leadership qualities of 
the group concerned have a chance to 
assert themselves and theyr nearly 
always do. 

Children living this way, day after 
day, acquire habits of indolence, lazi- 
ness, and a mental attitude of “don’t 
careness” at first and soon an attitude 
of hatred of, anything and everything 
that means constructive work and the 
assumption of- any kind of respon- 
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sibility. They form the habit of want- 
ing nothing to do\in the way of work—/ 
a sort of negative attitude of mind to- 
ward any constructive activity, 

Soon they form a desire for mental 
stimulation along the line of excite- 
ment and entertainment. This sort of 
life seems to produce mental attitudes 
of frivolity, lack of seriousness, rough- 
house characteristics, a sneering atti- 
tude of mind toward the serious things 
" life—toward the responsibilities of 
fe. 

Forty-seven per cent of the inmates 
of Sing Sing are between 17 and 21 # 
years of age. By far the greater pro- 
portion of juvenile. delinquent crimes 
are committed between the hours of 4 
Pym. and 9 p. m. 

A 


When the child retires for the night 
there is mo leisure-time problem in 
those hours spentinsleep. Usually the 
few hours after waking are occupied 
with breakfast and getting ready for 
and getting to school. What a golden 
opportunity parents have to cultivate 
habits of work and responsibilities dur- 
ing these hours of the day! 

From the.time the child leaves home 
to go to school He is out of the home 
environment and wholly in the control 
of the school. Schools operate con- 
tinuously on the principle of control, 
and are quite uniformly constructive in 
— of habits of industry and 
work, 

We are not to be misunderstood as 
advocating all work and no play for 
Jack; but we are arguing for enough 
parental thought, effort, and realization 
of responsibility in the rearing of chil- 
dren to just about know during the 24 
hours of the day where and what the 
child is doing. 





Under the control plan the parent, 
can plan for a proper amount of pure @ 
play and enjoyment. Ewery child 
should have his reasonable share of 
play, entertainment, and fun, but it can 
be properly planned, supervised, and 
controlled. 

When children are allowed to run 
wild for long hours, free of supervision 
or control, bad leadership has its 
chance. Unfortunately, nearly every 
group of umsupervised children will, 
too often, be found to contain one in- 
dividual with’a vicious mind. This one 
vicious-minded leader will soon con- 
taminate the. whole group, miore or less. 

Too many times parents are all una- 
ware of any bad influences working on 
the lives of their children until they 
are confronted with some sort of a hu- 
man youth tragedy. It is often then 
too late to repair the damage to that 
particular child’s life. 





Parent Education 
as Incentive to 


Child 
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) P By 
L. R. Alderman 
Specialist io Adult Ed- 
ucation, F’ederal Office 
‘of Education 


PARENT education, which is receiv- 
ing much attention, is looked upon 
as an important approach to the educa- 
tion of boys and girls. The most domi- 
nating influence in the life of a child is 
that of his parents aid other, adults in 
the home. . 

It was found in some of the remote 
mountain sections of North Carolina, 
that before the adults were brought 
into the evening schools it was almost 
impossible to secure regular attend- 
ance of cHildren at the day schools. 
The attendance of parents. in evening 
schools im one year increased the day- 
school attendance of children from 68 
to 86 per cent in some districts, 

Superintendents of city schools are 
discovering that evening schools have 
a decided, wholesome effect not only 
upon the attitude of the children of 
parents who attend them but upon the 
attitude of large groups of adults, as 
most adults who attend evening school 
belong to various organizations which 
are led through their influence to sup- 
port the school program. 

Our motto has been “educate all of 
the children of all of the people,” but 
we find that we have not succeeded in 
this because we diagnosed the case to 
be much more simple than it is. We 
find that we can not educate all of the 
children without also educating all of 
the people. 

There is a growing tendency on the 
part of school administrators to ac- 
quaint parents with the month-by- 
month objectives of the day schools, 
as it is found that parents gan 
strengthen pupils in their. school 
studies. This is especially true in drill 
subjects, such as learning the multipli- 
cation tables, tables of measurements, 
and spelling. 

Many believe that this plan has great 
possibilities in parent. training, as 
most parents have a natural desire to - 
keep up with their children in oy 
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tional matters. 
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